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Company 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


BUILDERS OF 


ELECTRIC “sc-" ELEVATORS 


The [lultiple-Sheave Screw [Machine 


Duplicates Hydraulic Service with less than half the water evaporation and coal expenditure. 
It hasany required speed andcapacity. Each machine is anindependent unit. Like parts are 
interchangeable. It has asuperiordownstart. It occupies less space. It is absolutely safe. 


The Worm=Gear Drum [lachine 


Is for all classes of intermediate service. It is the most perfect machine of its type built. 


The Automatic House Elevator 


Is absolutely safe. It requires no operator. 


Recent contracts include five of the finest and most costly buildings of their respective classes ever 
projected: Manhattan Hotel, New York City, nine elevators ; Siegel-Cooper Stores, New 
York City, twenty-one elevators; Commercial Cable Building, New York City, twenty-one 
stories; Mr. John Jacob Astor’s New Palatial Hotel, New York City, nineteen elevators ; 
Mutual Benefit Insurance Co. Building, 60 State Street, Boston. 


Among typical buildings adopting Sprague [achines, are: 


Postal Telegraph Building...New York City | Safe Deposit Building........San Francisco 
Syndicate Building ......... 4 a Academy of Music ..........--- - ¥ 
Gerken Building ............ s = Government Printing Office, War 

Gustom House .c.cceeccesiess ‘ ¥ Department ....--eeeeeeseeees Washington 
J. T. Williams Office Build’gs. r im, Merchants’ National Bank......- .Baltimore 
Young Men’s Christian Ass’n. ee ” Johns Hopkins University......-- 
Daniells’ Stores .........--. i: * Guarantee Building .....-.+s++++++> . Buffalo 
Edison Electric Illum’t’g Co. e * Union Trust Building .....--+++++- -Detroit 
Ahrens Building ............ ” vf Mabley Building .......-.+++ee+seer : 
Wadsworth Building ....... e The Callender, McAuslan & Troup 
Residence of Mr. John J. Astor. “ oy Co.’s Department Stores.......Providence 
Residence of Mr. Geo. Morgan. ‘“ State Mutual Life Assurance Co... Worcester 
Graham Building .........- - vi Court House and City Hall..... Minneapolis 
Board of Trade «oc ccccccscccccceves Chicago | City and County Court House..Salt Lake City 
Hotel Walton ......cccccceccces Philadelphia | Currier Bank Building........-- Los Angeles 
Boston Daily Globe .......-.++eeeees .Boston | Wilcox Building .......++++++. Lea 
Mutual Benefit Insurance Co..... = Canada Life Insurance Co........-- Montreal 
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prCHiVEcds... 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ARE 
ACQUAINTED WITH OUR PRODUCT 


WE OFFER THE ONLY 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
ELECTRIC WIRING 
IN, EATS TENGE 2% ter ' 


THE BROAD, FUNDAMENTAL PATENTS COVERING OUR 
PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, GIVE EXCLUSIVE. 
STRENGTH AND INTEGRITY TO THE INSULATION 


POSSESSED BY OUR NEW STANDARD CONDUIT 
IRON-ARMORED INSULATING. . . 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, FULL PARTICULARS AND 
SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION 


INTERIOR CONDUIT AND 
INSULATION COMPANY... 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, 


527 West 34th Street, New York. 
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~ WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO. 


Engineers. 


GENERAL MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
AND CONTRACTING _. 


Involving the use of the best apparatus in every line adapted in size 
and economy to best meet the practical requirements of all classes 
of service. 2 

Complete engineering plants installed under one contract for 
everything required by a modern building with one responsibility for 
the entire service and the proper working together of all related 
apparatus. 

We design our plants with our own engineering force, and with 
full appreciation of architectural requirements and limitations. 

We do our own work with our own men and not by sub-contracting. 

We own, or control, special apparatus in various lines, much of 
which is patented, and use it when it fits, but without prejudice to the 
use of anything else that may be better suited to any requirements. 

We make specialties of simple and compound steam engines of 
five kinds, of all sizes and for every purpose; gas engines that regu- 
late and run economically; complete steam plants for the most eco- 
nomical generation of steam; mechanical stokers and smokeless 
furnaces for saving labor and fuel; economizers and mechanical draft 
plants saving waste heat and making good draft; complete electric 
plants, for electric light, power and elevator service ; refrigerating 
plants of all sizes and for all purposes; block and plate ice plants 
making ‘‘Diamond Ice”’; steam loops for draining steam pipes, saving 
coal*and preventing accidents. 

All of the above being only means to ends, the ends being the 
chief consideration, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURG, CHICAGO, 
26 Cortlandt Street. 53 State Street. Westinghouse Building. 17x LaSalle Street. 
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ST. PAUL BUILDING, ; GrorGE B. Post, Architect 
HAVEMEYER BUILDING, GrorGE B. Post, Architect 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, . : GrorcE B. Post, Architect 
WELD ESTATE BUILDING, . GrorceE B. Post, Architect 
COE ESTATE BUILDING, 3 GrorGcE B. Post, Architect 
SHERRY BUILDING, . Mek un, Meap & White, Architects 
NEW YORK LIFE INS. BUILDING, McKim, Meap & Wuirte, Architects. 
TOWNSEND BUILDING, ; Cyrus L. W. Erpuitz, Architect 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY BUILDING, Cyrus L. W. E1piirz, Architect 


se 


ATLAS finn 


GUARANTEED TO BE SUPERIOR 
TO ANY IMPORTED CEMENT«:..., 


ATLAS CEMENT CO. 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 


3¢ 


GILLENDER BUILDING, ; Berc & CLARK, Architects 
HARTFORD FIRE INS. BUILDING, _ Capy, Berc & Seg, Architects 
AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING, . Bruce rice, Architect 
STANDARD OIL BUILDING, . KimpaLt & TuHompson, Architects 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, J. B. Baker, Architect 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING, . | ; J. B. Baker, Architect 
BANK OF COMMERCE, ‘ J. B. Baker, Architect 
MILLS’ MODEL ‘}ENEMEN'T HOUSES, _ Ernest Fiacec, Architect 
SCRIBNER BUILDING, Ernest Fiacec, Architect 


NEW YORK CENTRAL R.R. BRIDGE OVER HARLEM RIVER. 
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OPTICAL REFINEMENTS IN MEDIAVAL ARCHITECTURE.* 


Report of the Brooklyn Institute Survey, May-—October, 1895. 


DMIRATION of the medizval 
A cathedrals is so much a matter 
of course nowadays that all 
persons inside the pale of European 
civilization are expected to feel it and 
to give expression to it, consequently 
they all do it. How far this admira- 
tion is a matter of fashion and how 
far it is really felt is, however, an open 
question. Historic associations and 
the romance connected with them will 
carry people a long way in West- 
minster or at Canterbury. The 
medieval cathedrals are, generally, 
larger buildings than their modern 
copies, and in so far are calculated to 
excite admiration by this fact of their 
dimension, which is, of all elements in 
building, the most obvious and the 
most easily understood. It is, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful whether the 
finest qualities of the medizval cathe- 
drals are those which generally excite 
the warmest admiration. Otherwise 
it would be extremely difficult to 


understand why the deficiency of these 
qualities is so complacently tolerated 
in modern buildings at once by archi- 
tects and by the general public. 

When Viollet le Duc said ‘ Our 
streets are deserts for thought; they 
have all the monotony of the desert 
without its compensating loneliness,”’ 
he was thinking of the coldness of 
their strict symmetry, the monotony 
of their mathematical regularity and 
of their mechanically repeated and 
mechanically executed details. 

Our modern architectural crime, 
which cries aloud to heaven for repro- 
bation, is deficiency of the picturesque. 
An old barn or an old farm house are 
a thousand times more interesting 
than the New York Post Office and a 
thousand times more interesting than 
a good many other buildings which it 
is not quite so fashionable to sneer at. 
This deficiency of the picturesque is 
largely an inevitable result of our 
social conditions, but that is no reason 


*The photographs used in illustration were taken by Mr. John W. McKecknie, under direction of Professor 


Goodyear, for the Brooklyn Institute, expressly to illustrate the subject and are its property. 


The plans, sections and 


drawings have been prepared by Mr. John W. McKecknie, under Professor Goodyear’s direction, from surveys sup- 


ported by the Brooklyn Institute. 
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why it should not be recognized and 
deplored. 

In an old cathedral every capital, 
every gargoyle, every finial, every 
window, every statue, was an inde- 
pendent creative effort of the indi- 
vidual artisan. ‘he designs were not 
passed over to the workman from an 
architect’s office. The workman him- 
self created the design. 

Hence the infinite variety of 
medizval detail which is one grand 
source of the picturesque character of 
medieval building. Variety was an 
inevitable result when every workman 
did his own designing in detail, from 
the mere fact that many different 
workmen were employed; and the 
individual workman varied his own 
detail from one form to the next cor- 
responding one for the same reason 
that he was himself the inventor of it. 

Hence creations like the facades of 
San Martino, at Lucca, or of San Pietro, 
at Toscanella, to name two examples 
out of hundreds, are practically impos- 
sible things in modern art. 
facades are designed by an architect, 
not only asa whole, but also as regards 
their individual parts. Even where 
the effort occasionally appears in 
modern work, to manufacture artificial 
irregularity in the original design, this 
manufactured irregularity will never 
have the spontaneous and unpremedi- 
tated variety of the old creation. 
Generally speaking, even the effort is 
wanting. Given the effort, we still 
have to meet the difficulty that the 
stone-cutter, who works after the pat- 
tern which has been manufactured for 
him and not by him, will never give 
his cutting the sparkle, the force and 
the originality which distinguish the 
handiwork of the artist artisan of the 
Middle Ages. We have an analogous 
case in the contrast between the 
inferiority of our modern marble 
statues, which are rarely cut by the 
sculptor himself, and those more vital 
ones of older art, on which the sculptor 
himself did the cutting. 

It appears, when these facts are ex- 
amined, that the admitted inferiorities 
of modern architecture are largely 
inevitable results of changed social 
conditions, and that preaching and 


Clie. 


criticism are ineffective weapons 
against them. To change our whole 
social fabric and to abolish the divis- 
ion of labor, which has separated the 
architect from the master-mason, 
which has separated the designing 
clerk in a pent-up office from the 
stone-cutter on his scaffold—this is the 
impossible task which the critic must 
set himself, who wishes to revive the 
virtues of medieval building. Itis a 
fact of deep significance that William 
Morris is a Socialist, that the works 
of Ruskin are brimful of economic 
theories. Let these theories be good 
or bad, wise or foolish, the fact will 
stand that every true artist of our 
day is also at heart a social reformer, 
and it may be that he knows it best 
who says the least about it. 

But there are other differences be- 
tween a medizval cathedral and a 
modern church, besides the differences 
in the matter of picturesque details. 
How rarely do we find any exact sym- 
metry in those apparently correspond- 
ing parts which belong to the design 
of the medizval church as a whole. 
How frequently do we find variety in 
the design of two corresponding spires 
and other irregularities of arrange- 
ment. Uniformity, even in the main 
features of an old cathedral, is rather 
an exception than a rule. 

It is the habit to explain such irregu- 
larities as the result of construction at 
different periods. But this habit of 
explanation really begs the question 
as to how they have arisen. A cathe- 
dral was frequently two or three cen- 
turies in building, it is true, but it is 
absurd to say that the facade of Dinan 
or the choir of Mainz (before the 
recent restoration) showed Gothic 
pointed work on top of Romanesque 
simply for this reason. If the senti- 
ment asking for uniformity had existed, 
could not the later architects have 
finished the building in the style pre- 
vailing when the building was begun? 
Admitting that one spire of the facade 
at Tours is later than the other, as it 
naturally might be, is that any reason 
why the second spire should not cor- 
respond to the first, if the desire had 
existed to make it correspond? 

‘he fact is simply this, that the 
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habits of successive architects corre- 
sponded to the habit of any one given 
architect, and that any given architect 
of the Middle Age habitually intro- 
duced any variation into his design 
which was suggested either by his 
fancy or by changes of plan made for 
some definite cause. If, for instance, 
he had finished one spire and had a 
chance to improve the design of its 
fellow, either because more money and 
more work on it were available, or be- 
cause he discovered a defect which 
might be avoided, or an improvement 
which might be added, there was 
nothing in the ethics of his profession 
or inthe prejudices of his time which 
would antagonize such changes. 

To understand an old cathedral we 
must begin with the union in one per- 
son of the artist and the artisan. ‘The 
picturesque variety springing from the 
creative capacity of the individual 
mason and the individual stone-cutter 
ran all through the building. The 
architect himself was simply a master- 
mason, 7. e., he was himself a mason 
by profession. He was not isolated 
in an office, he was at once architect 
and builder. It is well known thatthe 
first man in Europe who ever proposed 
to separate the profession of architect 
and builder was the Florentine Leon 
Battista Alberti (fifteenth century). 
The first man in England who ever 
compelled his wood workers and 
stone workers to copy Azs designs, for 
detail, and to give up making their 
own, was Inigo Jones (seventeenth 
century). 

As long as the architect was the 
master-mason he was not bound by 
his own plan. He carried his plan in 
his head, and on the scaffolds of his 
building he changed it at will and 
freely, as he went along. 

Therefore, in its whole plan, and also 
in its details, an old cathedral differs 
froma modern church as hand-made 
lace differs from machine work, as a 
Hindoo rug differs from one made in 
Yonkers, as a camel’s hair shawl dif- 
fers from a Paisley. 


Il. 


Up to date the element of pic- 
turesque irregularity in medieval ar- 


chitecture has been most potently] 
emphasized and most eloquently de- 
scribed by Mr. Ruskin, especially 
under the heading of the Lamp of Life 
in the Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

He has attributed it to a conscious 
purpose in some definite cases, which 
he has specifically described, while 
freely admitting that there is no hard 
and fast line to be drawn in the ex- 
amples he has cited between artistic 
and praiseworthy work, which achieves 
the element of “life,” or of the pic- 
turesque, simply because it has not set 
up a mistaken standard of mathemati- 
cal regularity—and that work which 
was consciously and definitely planned 
to avoid the coldness of _ strict 
symmetry. 

There is, therefore, an element of 
irregularity often found in medieval 
building which corresponds’ very 
closely to the style of decorative de- 
signin modern Japanese art—as re- 
gards the philosophy of the irregular 
quality. Clearly the artistic spirit of 
the Japanese decorative art con- 
sciously scorns the trammels of mathe- 
matical symmetry, but it would be dif- 
ficult to say, ina multitude of cases, 
whether the decorative design is pur- 
posely irregular or whether it is so 
simply because the more difficult and 
yet inadvisable methods of applying 
mathematical measurements to deco- 
ration are not practiced in Japan. 

It is rather difficult for the average 
taste of modern European and United 
States civilization to realize the inter- 
penetration of the conscious andthe un- 
conscious factors in a really pictur- 
esque style, because this modern taste 
is an extremely vitiated one; judged 
from the standpoint of the expert in 
Oriental ornament or in _ historic de- 
sign; as regards its preference for 
mathematical regularity in ornament 
or its easy toleration of the cold and 
formal results of such regularity. 
Many of our most elaborate and pre- 
tentious imitations of historic style 
are ridiculous caricatures of the his- 
toric monuments, when the deficiency 
of the vital element which makes the 
historic monument interesting, is con- 
sidered. This vital element has a 
twofold character—bold contemp 
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for strict symmetry as regards the 
whole organism of the building, com- 
bined with the inevitable and natural 
results of leaving individual details to 
the individual artisan. These last re- 
sults, of course, can only be imagined 
as existing in social conditions which 
made of the artisan an artist having a 
creative capacity which to-day he has 
wholly lost. 

The century in which division of 
labor has lowered the capacity of the 
artisan class,in which machine-maue 
work has accustomed the eye to in- 
artistic uniformity of ornamental de- 
tail, in which the specializing of pro- 
fessions and occupations has made it 
difficult for the educated public asa 
mass to be thoroughly familiar with 
even the most elementary canons of 
artistic taste, in which the habit of 
slavishly copying old historic styles 
has crippled original design in archi- 
tecture, is not very well prepared to 
appreciate the vitality of medieval 
architecture at its full value. 

It is, moreover, a point of supreme 
importance as regards the inherent 
prejudices and deficiencies, both of 
uninstructed and aiso of presumably 
cultivated modern taste that our archi- 
tectural traditions, asa matter of strict 
historic continuity, are those of the late 
Renaissance in which this vital ele- 
ment and the picturesque quality were 
wholly lacking. None of the various 
reactions against these traditions of 
the cold and formal late Renaissance 
date back of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. All of these re- 
actions have been artificial revivals of 
older historic styles; consequently 
also of a necessarily formal character. 
How utterly, the modern Greek temple 
copies, for example, have been want- 
ing in all the most interesting traits 
of the historic originals has been laid 
bare by the discoveries of Pennethorne 
and Penrose, whose first publication is 
as recent as 1851. 

I cannot, therefore, feel it advisable 
to announce my own discoveries re- 
garding the architecture of the Middle 
Age without this preliminary effort 
to clear the way for such announce- 
ments. The appreciation of the im- 
portance of the observations which I 


am about to publish will come from 
persons of artistic temperament already 
appreciative of the picturesque quality 
in medieval building, and especially 
from those already predisposed to 
credit the artist of any pertod with 
knowing fairly well what he is doing 
and Aow he is doing it. 

That the artist, in any field of art, 
pays very much attention to the why 
of his doing I consider rather doubt- 
ful, and in so far as my readers 
prefer my facts to my explanations 
of them or to the assumption 
that these explanations represent any 
definite theories of the builders them- 
selves I shall be well pleased. I be- 
lieve that every artist works largely 
from intuition, from feeling, and from 
experience. But if it be assumed that 
I have attempted to read into some 
works of the Middle Ages a subtlety 
anda knowledge of which their builders 
were naturally incapable, this is an 
assumption which I should indignantly 
resent, not on my own account but on 
theirs. | 

It is an untenable attitude which 
exalts or concedes the beauties of the 
facades at Toscanella as equal to any 
work in Italy, and which then at- 
tempts to explain the ground plans, 
which I shall publish, as being oblique 
because the architects did not know a 
rectangle when they saw it, and as 
having curves because they did not 
know how to make a straight line. 
To say that the interior arches of 
these churches are of irregular size (in 
dimensions, which make oversight of 
the fact impossible,) because the de- 
signers were barbarians or careless 
workmen is to say that the facades 
are beautiful for the same _ reason, 
which is absurd. 

All I demand is that the unfamiliar 
but beautiful buildings which I have 
examined, such as the Cathedral of 
Troja, shall be considered as wholes 
and as works of inspiration through- 
out, and that the new facts which I 
shall present for buildings already 
familiar and already admired shall be 
understood as having always con- 
tributed to the beauties which have 
been already conceded to exist. If cer- 
tain facts about them have been 
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hitherto overlooked, let us not make 
the mistake of separating these facts 
from the effects to which they are the 
main contributors, of despising or neg- 
lecting the study of unknown phen- 
omena because they are unknown. A 
ground plan is not in itself a thing of 
beauty, sections of churches are not 
in themselves interesting, measure- 
ments are not easy reading, photo- 
graphic details are not the buildings 
themselves, but if the results which 
they represent are an inspiration of 
picturesque beauty in the given build- 
ings, let us admit that the subject is 
worth looking into. 


dace 


I do not lay claim to any originality 
of presentation or any discovery of 
facts as to the points so far discussed 
regarding medieval irregularities of 
construction. They have been abun- 
dantly and eloquently presented by 
Mr. Ruskin, especially in his Seven 
Lamps, and especially in the Lamp of 
Life. They are ideas which are cer 
tainly felt by every true artist in some 
way or other, and which may be half- 
heartedly professed by other men, 
whose every stroke of work gives the 
lie to such profession. 

As distinct from the medizeval irreg- 
ularities so far considered there are 
other phenomena of construction 
which have so far escaped the atten- 
tion of science and of the History of 
Art; phenomena which constantly es- 
cape our notice when we are in the 
buildings; phenomena which were 
meant not to be seen or noticed, or 
not to be obtrusive. 

There are still other phenomena 
which have been seen and misinter- 
preted, which have been attributed to 
accident when there was no accident, 
which have been attributed to careless 
designing when the purpose was sub- 
tle, or which have been consid- 
ered as local mysteries when they 
have analogies all over Europe. 

These phenomena are by no means 
universal. For the amount of diffu- 
sion, for the localities in which they 
appear most frequently, for the build- 
ings in which they exist or do not 
exist, I am at present only able to 


speak definitely, as regards one coun- 
try in Europe. As far as six months’ 
time would allow me I have made a 
complete survey and examination of 
all the medieval buildings in Italy. 
This country is, however, undoubtedly 
the one from which the given phe- 
nomena have spread, as far as North- 
ern Europe is concerned, and there- 
fore the one in which a systematic 
study of them should be first at- 
tempted. They are largely or promi- 
nently of Byzantine origin. 

Among these phenomena 
specify the following : 

(2) The construction of the piers 
and vaulting of many medieval 
churches in a delicate curve, some- 
times leaning into the nave, some- 
times bending back from the nave, 
and in either case making a delicate 
transition return curve to the arch 
of the vaulting (Fig. 1). There are 
no publications extant known to me 
which specify this feature in mediz- 
val buildings. It easily escapes the 
eye, even when the observer is familiar 
with the fact and prepared to recog- 
nize it, The minimum amount of this 
deflection is about three inches, which 
means very delicate masonry adjust- 
ment. When noticed by modern 
architects it has, as far as | am aware, 
been referred by them to thrust of the 
aisle vault against the side of the piers 
supporting the nave vault or arch. I 
have naturally prepared myself with the 
evidence on this head before announc- 
ing this feature as a refinementin con- 
struction, and will mention here as one 
instance the case of the Cathedral of 
Vicenza, where there are no side aisles 
and where the curving piers face solid 
chapel walls over 20 feet deep. The 
curving pier is frequently met in North 
European cathedrals. 

(4) A refinement analogous to the 
last and probably the original and 
earlier form of it. /¢ ¢s nothing more 
or less than the survival of the classtc 
pntasis in the Middle Ages, and is 
found in the engaged half-columns 
which occasionally face the -Roman- 
esque pier. There are good cases in 
the Cathedral of Fiesole, and in San 
Miniato, at Florence. The announce- 
ment of the classic entasis as existing 
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FIG. 2.—SANTA MARIA DELLA PIEVE AT AREZZO. 


From a photograph ot the Brooklyn Institute Survey. Showing an outward lean or spread of the piers in a 
delicate curve. 


in the Middle Ages has been received 
with surprise and incredulity by cer- 
tain gentlemen supposed to be experts, 
to whom I had made the fact known 
before collecting the evidence now in 
hand. I shall therefore assume the 
fact not to be generally known. | 
will simply add that 1 was taken last 
summer to see a case of the medieval 
entasis in San Giacomo, at Florence, 
by Prof. Giglioli, Director of the 
Natural History Museum of that city. 
Probably, therefore, I have not imag- 
ined it. (See Fig. 11.) 

(c) A refinement possibly or proba- 


bly derived from (a) and frequently 
connected with it; a leaning outward 
and away from the nave of the nave 
piers, in phases grading from an exag- 
geration of the backward bend and 
continuing the curve, to others in which 
the leaning backward or spread of the 
piers is in astraight line and notin a 
curve. This feature has been errone- 
ously ascribed to thrust of the arch or 
vaulting by architects to whom | have 
mentioned it. ‘lhere is a good caseat 
Trani of this lean against the lines of 
transept walls thirty or forty feet deep. 
There are other cases of this lean 
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FIG, 3.—FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF FERRARA, 


Photograped by the Brooklyn Institute Survey to show the lean. 
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against solid ancient chapel walls, to 


which the pier is a facing, in San, 


Eustorgio and in San Ambrogio, at 
Milan, and in San Francesco, at Pavia. 
It also occurs in St Mark’s, at Venice, 
and at Santa Maria della Pieve, at 
Arezzo (Fig. 2), under conditions 
which make a theory of thrust impos- 
sible. In the latter church the out- 
ward leans amount to about fourteen 
inches deflection in a given pier, mak- 
ing a spread of over two feet in the 
upper nave at the springing of the 
arch. They are recognized as facts 
of construction by the local experts, 
who are not, however, aware of the 
existence of this spread elsewhere. 
They are known at Arezzo simply as a 
local mystery without analogies. There 
are other cases where thrust cannot 
be even suggested (by one who has 
examined the masonry), and I do not 
know of any case where thrust can be 
proven or indicated except in the 
unfinished part of the Siena Cathedral 
where an original curve has been 
exaggerated by a thrust, due to non- 
completion of the building. Cases 
can be shown in St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
where the leans in the exterior vesti- 
bule and within the church are in 
opposing directions in one and the 
same wall, showing thrust to be 
impossible. 

(Z2) A system of bends in vertical 
lines in the exteriors of facades and 
choirs, differing from some of the in- 
terior pier bends in the fact that the 
lower part of the bend is a/ways a for- 
ward lean toward the eye facing the 
wall, and never, as often in the case 
of the interior piers, a backward lean 
beginning at the base (as regards the 
eye of a spectator in the nave facing 
the pier). The maximum cases of the 
forward lean are about fifteen inches. 
There is a fine instance in the Pisa 
Cathedral facade erroneously ascribed 
by Ruskin in the Seven Lamps to settle- 
ment. A number of corroborative 
cases have been carefully examined 
for indications of accident (Fig. 3.) 

The considerations regarding a set- 
tlement of the Pisa facade will be 
gone into at length. I first announced 
this lean to be a fact of construction 
in 1874. The measurements in detail 


of 1895, taken up to and above the 
first cornice, are conclusive as to 
masonry construction. ‘These meas- 
urements compel the assumption of a 
double settlement, if any took place, 
one sideways and one forwards, and 
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MASONRY OF THE BARGELLO 
TOWER, FLORENCE, 


FIG. 4. 


Showing a constructed lean. Photographed 
by the Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


when the theory of a double settle- 
ment‘is applied to the facade cornice 
the levels taken by Mr. McKecknie 
show that the facade must have settled 
laterally 2” oppostte directions at one and 
the same time. The difficulties of the 
sceptic who asserts settlement for the 
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FIG. 5.—THE CURVE AT TRANI. 


It extends down to the supporting columns and their bases, showing thrust to be impossible. Photographed by the 
Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


Pisa facade are destined in the future 
to be somewhat amusing. 

The survey of the south wall, near 
the angle of the facade, compels one 
theory of settlement for the stripes of 
the masonry, another theory for the 
pilaster capitals, another theory for 
the arcades, another theory for the 
cornice and another theory for the 
masonry above the cornice. What 
has misled Mr. Ruskin and many 
another investigator is a aeceptive 
bend in the masonry stripes for which 
many analogous cases can be cited in 
Byzantine construction. 

(e) Occasional cases of leans in cir- 
cular buildings or towers which are 
not due to accident, and tending to 
raise a question as to others in which 
the evidence for accident is not clear, 
but simply presumptive, and based on 
the supposed improbability that any 
building made by common-sense mor- 
tals should be unlike those made by 


nineteenth century common-sense 
mortals. Positive cases of lean by 
construction are the Kaptistery of 
Pisa,. the . Bargeéllo-~-5 Dbowemieaar 
Florence (Fig. 4), and the Torre del 
Publico of Ravenna. (The intention 
in the case of the Leaning Towers at 
Bologna is, up to date, the only case 
conceded.) Two cases of leaning 
towers in Pisa exhibit curves toward 
the perpendicular which are analogous 
to the curves of the leaning facades. 
(f) Curves in plan of horizontal 
cornice lines. Many correspond in 
delicacy to those known for antiquity 
(see ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD for 
April, 1895), and Iam positive that 
they are a classic survival. A very 
fine case, where thrust is wholly out of 
question, is the cloister of the Celes- 
tines at Bologna. It is the exact 
counterpart of the court at Medinet 
Habou as regards use and place of the 
curve (see ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
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FIG. 6.—ARCHES OF THE FIESOLE CATHEDRAL. 


Photographed by the Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


The maximum diminution in spacing toward the choir is about 


eight feet. 


April, 1895). Many other cloisters to 
be quoted. 

(g) Curves in plan in the alignment 
of columns and in clerestory walls 
(see Fig. 9) will be specified in detail. 
Good cases at Fiesole, Genoa, Trani, 
Ravenna (San Apollinare Nuovo), 
etc. These curves degenerate in 
the later Middle Ages into bends 
which may easily be ascribed to care- 
less building, when considered as iso- 
lated cases. Such bends are more 
probably careless constructions of the 
earlier and more regular curves. 

(z) Curves in elevation. There can 
be no suggestion of thrust for curves 
in elevation. There can be no sugges- 
tion of carelessness for an exact and 
regular curve in elevation. There can 
be no suggestion of accident for 
curves which are invariably curves 
convex to the sky line. If accidental, 
why are not some curves concave to 
the sky line? The announcement that 


many wholly regular curves, both in 
plan and in elevation, corresponding 
in delicacy to those of Greek art, 
are found in Italy will excite scepti- 
cism and derision. I am prepared to 
meet both, and to furnish the evi- 
dence. A good case for a curve in 
elevation is the alignment of the 
plinths supporting the columns in the 
north aisle of the Pisa Cathedral. The 
chances of accident in this arrange- 
ment are 3,628,8co to one against 
accident. 

(‘) A refinement which consists in 
increasing the size of the arches near 
the main entrance of the church and 
diminishing either space, or height, or 
both, in the direction toward the 
choir, thereby giving to the building 
an effect of greater dimension. ‘The 
eye is disposed to take a large bay 
near at hand asthe standard of size 
forallthe others. Overthirty different 
churches in [taly can be specified for 
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this phenomenon. There is a good 
case in the Cathedral of Fiesole 
(Fig. 6). Aside from announcements 
which I have previously made, there 
is so far no publication of the fact 
that these perspective illusions were 
common in medieval Europe. It was 
suggested by a New York architect 
many years ago to whose attention 
I had brought certain cases of this 
peculiarity zz Vorthern Europe that 
the narrowing of arches toward the 
choir was designed to strengthen the 
church under the dome or against 
the arches of the transept. I shall, 


therefore, take pleasure in publishing 
a list of Basilicas having this peculi- 
have no transept, and 


arity which 


(k) A refinement which consists in a 
pavement sloping upward toward the- 
choir, nearly always with arches and 
capitals brought down to the horizon- 
tal level, and sometimes with capitals 
and arches brought below the hori- 
zontal level. ‘The effectin either case 
is one of perspective illusion, I can 
specify eighty-five cases of this phen- 
omenon for Italian churches. The 
slope varies from three or four inches 
to over three feet. The church of 
Santa Maria Ara Coeli at Rome, the 
Capella Palatina at Palermo, the Cath- 
edrals of Siena and Orvieto are 
among this list. This phenomenon 
has been overlooked by all publica- 
tions up to date, as far as known to 
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FIG. 7.—SAN PIETRO AT ASSISI. 


Section showing a drop in arches of 2.60 (feet and decimals) and pavement rising 1.70. 
by John W. McKecknie for Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


another list of churches in which the 
span narrows in the choir away from 
the dome or the transept arch. 

(7.) A refinement analogous to the 
last but applied to the second of the 
two transverse arches which span the 
nave of achurch at the junction with 
the transept. By dropping this second 
arch below the level of the first a con- 
siderable increase of perspective is ob- 
tained. There are good cases of. this 
scheme in the Cathedrals of Siena 
(drop of five feet), Piacenza (drop of 
four feet), and Pisa (drop of three 
feet), and in Santa Maria Novella 
at Florence (drop of two feet). There 
are no extant publications of these 
facts. 


Survey and drawing 
¢ 


me. I can specify many interesting 
cases of oversight on the part of 
persons known to me of this pecu- 
liarity. There is no reason why it 
should not be noticed by tourists for 
pleasure as easily as by experts, but 
it seems to have escaped the notice 
of both classes. This fact is quoted 
for the Egyptian temples, and in them 
is supposed by Egyptologists to have 
the purpose of perspective illusion. 
The evidence to be submitted tends 
to show early Christian and Byzantine 
origin, as usual in all these re- 
finements. The sloping pavement can 
be dated to the fifth century in San 
Sabina, at Rome. 

(7) A refinement which consists in 
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converging the walls of the church or 
the piers and walls of the nave in 
the direction of the choir. (Fig. 8.) 
Five cases are known to me in Italy. 
None have been previously noted by 
publication for Italy, but one case is 
already known by publication for 
Northern Europe. It is the Cathedral 
at Poitiers mentioned by Fergusson. 
The maximum case of convergence is 
in San Stefano at Venice, whose walls 
narrow in toward the choir twenty- 
three feet in a length of one hundred 
and thirty-three feet. 

(m) A refinement which consists in 
building the church with an oblique 
or twisted plan, so regulated as to 
mystify the eye as to the proportions 
of the building and without reveal- 
ing itself as an obtrusive fact. Of 
all the phenomena quoted the one of 
a deflected choir is the only one so 
far known to science. ‘There is no 
evidence in Northern Europe to sup- 
port the view that a deflected choir 
represents the bending of the head of 
Christ on the Cross. On this point 
of lack of evidence see Motes and 
Queries. The idea that a deflected 
choir represents the bending of the 
head of Christ on the Cross may be 
a fancy of modern sentiment, or it 
may be a tradition springing from the 
explanation of some medizval builder 
who found it inconvenient to give his 
true reason. The evidence which I 
have collected in Italy antagonizes 
this explanation, because there is no 
trace of this tradition in Italy, be- 
cause the phenomenon appears in 
many churches which have no tran- 
sept and which consequently do not 
represent the Cross (see Fig. 9), be- 
cause there are cases in which there 
is no bend or deflection of the plan, 
but only an obliquity of the whole 
plan, and other cases where there is 
obliquity and where one side of the 
church is longer than the other, but 
no bending of the choir, and because 
these cases merge into others which 
simply show the curve in plan of 
columns or clerestory walls (one or 
both), which is the earliest dated 
phase (sixth century at Ravenna). In 
other words, the deflected choir of 
Northern Europe is only one phase of 


a wider fact, which no doubt also has 
many Northern illustrations (some of 
which are already known to me). I 
have collected thirty-six cases of these 
curious plans in Italy, and many of 
them have been carefully surveyed. 
Good instances are found at Arezzo, 
Bari, Toscanella, Viterbo, Cremona, 
etc. Nearly all are oblique from the 
facade as distinct from churches with 
a deflected choir. 

(x) There are many phenomena 
which are most easily classed under 
the general heading of symmetro- 
phobia, or dislike of mathematical 
symmetry. This designation has the 
advantage of avoiding optical theories 
or optical explanations, and may be 
applied to many facts already cited 
under foregoing heads if other ex- 
planations offered, or to be offered, 
should not satisfy the reader. This 
designation may be applied, for in- 
stance, to the oblique or twisted 
ground plans by any one wishing to 
preserve an agnostic attitude as to ex- 
planations of curious facts. Mr. Rus- 
kin’s conception of “life” in medizval 
building is preferable to the concep- 
tion carried by the term “symmetro- 
phobia,” which implies a negative 
attitude on the part of the medieval 
builder, whereas all the motives which 
tended to give variety to a building by 
discarding symmetry tend also to this 
effect of “life.” Some cases, like the 
bent column at Arezzo (Fig. 10), seem 
to be puresymmetrophobia. AsI have 
a long list of phenomena for later 
description, which have not been cited 
by Mr. Ruskin, and which do not come 
under any of the classes so far men- 
tioned, we will use the word “sym- 
metrophobia’”’ provisionally to desig- 
nate them. This word, by the way, is 
not one of my own Coinage, as has 
been supposed by some. It has long 
been applied to the irregular features 
of Egyptian temples (for example, at 
Philae), and originated in Egyptology 
or with persons interested in it. 


IV. 


The foregoing schedule, in spite of 
its length, is wholly tentative and pre- 
liminary. It is a condensed state- 
ment needing much elaboration and 
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FIG. 8. 


GROUND-PLAN OF SAN STEFANO AT VENICE. 
The walls narrow in 23 feet in 133 feet. The nave narrows in 16 feet. Survey and plan by John W. McKecknie 
for Brooklyn Institute Survey. 
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development, and is a mere hint of the 
actual facts, which have to be specified 
for about one hundred and thirty-three 
churches, many of which need careful 
description and all of which need very 
abundant explanations in rebuttal of 
suggestions of accident, carelessness, 
indifference and the like. 

This schedule is, however, suff- 
ciently definite and explicit to permit 
of my announcing the general main 
fact of what I conceive to be an epoch- 
making discovery in the study of 
medieval architecture. As distinct 
from views hitherto held by the most 
enthusiastic students of the Middle 
Ages, I shall be able to prove that, 
apart from the beautiful variations of 
detail due to artisan skill, and apart 
from the picturesque effects of gen- 
eral organism due toa noble contempt 
for mechanical regularity, there was in 
medieval building a definite system of 
optical and perspective illusion very 
largely, but not universally, practiced 
—a definite system of very subtle cal- 
culation of optical effects—a definite 
system of masonry refinements—and a 
definite system of survivals of some of 
the most remarkable architectural re- 
finements of classic antiquity. I shall 
be able to prove, moreover, that the 
facts, in so far as they are made mani- 
fest for Northern Europe, move from 
Italian influence; that in Italy they 
move from the Italo-Byzantine cen- 
tres, and that the facts are most nu- 
merous for the period and buildings of 
the Byzantine-Romanesque. Dates are 
established for the curves, the sloping 
pavements and the converging walls 
which carry them back to the earliest 
extant buildings of Christian archi- 
tecture. 

The germ of these discoveries goes 
back to measurements which I made 
at Pisa in 1870, and which were pub- 
lished in Scribner's Magazine for 
August, 1874, under the title of “A 
Lost Art.” 

I claim that the study of medieval 
architecture stands to-day where that 
of the Greek temples stood before the 
discoveries of the Greek architectural 


refinements by Pennethorne, Hoffer 
and Penrose. It is well known that 
all the studies of medizval architect- 
ure lie wholly within the limits of 
our own century and that they date 
mainly after 1825 or later, whereas 
those of the Greek temples date 
from the middle of the eighteenth | 
century. I have shownin THE RECORD 
article already quoted that the Par- 
thenon had been surveyed and care- 
fully examined during nearly a cen- 
tury, before the discovery of its 
curves, leaning faces, irregular spac- 
ings, and other optical refinements, 
which were first published by Penrose 
in 1851. The beginning of the study 
of medieval cathedrals is, as a matter 
of fact, fully seventy-five years later 
than the beginning of the study of 
Greek temples; and if, in the last 
years of the nineteenth century, we 
are still ignorant of some of the most 
interesting traits of many important 
cathedrals, we are only repeating the 
experience of history that discoveries 
come gradually, and that the wisdom 
of all the ages has not been conquered 
in a day. 

That the attainments of past ages 
have been forgotten and lost sight of 
and have had to be rediscovered is no 
unfamiliar thing. A most telling in- 
stance is that of the Greek refine- 
ments just cited whose existence had 
disappeared from the memory and ap- 
parently from the records of man until 
once more brought to light in the 
nineteenth century. 

The success of the Survey in Italy 
was much indebted to the favorable 
disposition of the Italian Ministry of 
Public Instruction, as represented by 
Signor Ricchiardi. I obtained from 


him the extraordinary favor of a carte 


blanche permit to take measures and 
photographs in church interiors 
throughout the country, and to photo- 
graph in all Government museums. 
For this concession I have to be grate- 
ful, in the first instance, to the in- 
fluence of the Smithsonian Institution, 
as represented by Professors Langley 
and Goode. 


Wm. H, Goodyear. 


(To be Continued.) 
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FIG. IO.—CHOIR GALLERY OF SANTA MARIA DELLA PIEVE AT AREZZO, 5 


Showing a bent column, Photographed by the Brooklyn Institute Survey. 
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FIG, ITI.—MEDIAZVAL SURVIVAL OF THE CLASSIC ENTASIS, CATHEDRAL OF FIESOLE. 
Photographed for Brooklyn Institute Survey, by John W. McKecknie. 
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FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


Part VII. 


THE CATHEDRALS 


HE cathedral of Vaison is gener- 
ally conceded by French arche- 
ologists to be one of the oldest in 
France. It isa singularly interesting 
structure, almost homogeneous in de- 
sign, yet bearing obvious marks of 
having been built at different intervals 
of time, considerably separated from 
each other. Its walls, though contin- 
uous, show various sizes and finish of 
stone, and are clearly referable to dis- 
tinct epochs. But the interest of the 
cathedral is more than purely anti- 
quarian. 

As you drive into Vaison on top of 
the stage from Orange—for there is 
no other way of reaching this seques- 
trated little town unless you hire a 
conveyance of your own, a most un- 
necessary expense—you see nothing 
of the city and its cathedral until you 
are almost there. Then you see the 
ruins of the chateau arising above the 
High city, for small as the place is, 
there are two parts, a Low Vaison and 
a High Vaison; and presently, on 
turning a corner, there is a small low 


OF PROVENCE. III. 


cathedral, quite outside the town, in 
the fields. Both in situation and in 
general external form it has a some- 
what striking resemblance to the 
basilicas without the walls of Rome. 
It is, perhaps, only a superficial re- 
semblance, but it is a comparison sug- 
gested by no other church in France. 
The cathedral is small, and nothing 
survives of its group of buildings save 
the church and the cloister. Alone in 
the fields outside the town, it seems 
more like a deserted chapel than the 
cathedral church of a once flourishing 
city. 

Though the plan of the cathedral is 
almost certainly as early as the tenth 
century, it is a three aisled church, 
with three apses. It is thus much 
more complicated than the cathedrals 
of Avignon and Aix, as well as several 
other Proveng¢al cathedrals with single 
naves, whose date’ may, with the ut- 
most confidence, be placed in the 
eleventh century. 

The most ancient parts are the 
apses. Those of the aisles aie very 
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small, and semicircular both within 
and without; that of the nave 1s 
larger, and semicircular within, and 
enclosed within a heavy rectangular 
mass without, which is probably a 
later addition. Each is preceeded by 
a deep rectangular bay, built of larger 
stone that has no junction with the 
stone of the apse walls, and appears 
to be later in date. The same con- 
struction is seen in the semidome of 
the nave apse, which is therefore a re- 
building, but still earlier than the 
western parts of the church. This 
central apse is an extremely interest- 
ing structure. Its wall of rough ash- 
lar work has an internal arcade of five 
round arches resting on columns of 
unequal length, the short ones being 
pieced out below, and all evidently 
taken from an earlier edifice. The 
capitals, which are well cut and re- 
semble the work of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and reproduce the 
Corinthian motif, are of various mate- 
tials; one is of black marble, two of 
white, two of cipolin, and the sixth is 
a restoration. Larger columns, pieced 
at the top, carry the pointed arches 
that open into the rectangular bays, 
which have pointed tunnel vaults, 
slightly higher than the semidome. 
It is known that the cathedral was re- 
built by Bishop Humbert in gto, and 
the rectangular bay may belong to 
that time, the semicircular portion 
being earlier. 

The nave is a short one of three 
bays, each of slightly differing dimen- 
sions which give a peculiar form to its 
plan. The third, which immediately 
precedes the choir, has an octagonal 
dome. Its construction is of the 
usual type, with small pendentives with 
the symbols of the Evangelists, but 
unlike other Provencal domes it does 
not rise above the roof of the cathe- 
dral, and isactually slightly lower than 
the pointed tunnel vaults of the other 
bays. ‘The double piers of the vault 
arches have as capitals, a fine narrow 
classic band, which, is continued as a 
string at the base of the vault. The 
arches opening into the aisles are 
relatively low, with considerable wall 
space above them; like the nave 
arches they are double and pointed, 


but their small irregular capitals tes- 
tify to their slightly varying dates. 
In the first two bays small windows 
are cut into the vault. 

The aisles, as in all ancient churches 
in Provence, are extremely narrow. 
They have elliptical tunnel vaults, 
which, rising on the outer walls at a 
point below the apex of the arches to 
the nave, are returned on the inner 
side a short distance above them. 
Double arches of similar shape separate 
the bays, and the enclosing walls have 
double pointed wall arches, slightly 
lower than those between the nave 
and aisles. There are no windows in 
the north aisle, but the south aisle is 
lighted by small round-headed win- 
dows, which, however, do not occupy 
the space of the older windows, now 
blocked up, but clearly discernable in 
the stone work. The nave is lighted 
by small round-headed windows cut 
into the vaulting. 

The little blocked-up windows of 
the aisles are traces of the edifice of 
the tenth century, rebuilt by Bishop 
Humbert. Like the present building, 
it had a nave and aisles. It was six 
bays long, the nave being formed by a 
succession of short arches carried on 
piers, some of which are encased in 
the present piers, while others have 
been removed. The absence of ex- 
ternal buttresses corresponding to the 
older bays shows that the church was 
covered with a wood roof without 
vaults. The church was the same size 
as the present structure, the alterations 
and changes having, singularly enough, 
been confined to the ancient dimen- 
sions. The present form of the cathe- 
dral is that of a church of the middle 
of the eleventh century, to which period 
the nave and aisles clearly belong. 

Though small, low and plain, almost 
deficient in ornament, and exhibiting 
only the simplest architectural con- 
struction, the interior of the cathedral 
of Vaison has a real charm of sim- 
plicity and antiquity. Against the 
wall of the nave apse, in its primitive 
place in the centre of the sanctuary 
behind the high altar, is the ancient 
episcopal throne. It is now much 
injured; the seat and arms are intact, 
but the columns that once supported 
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*Black shading indicates construction prior to XIth, century ; the hatchings indicate the later additions and present 
state of cathedral. 


the latter have partly disappeared. It 
is attributed to the sixth century, from 
which also dates the altar of St. 
Quenin, which now serves as the high 
altar, a work of extraordinary interest, 
considerably restored. 

The exterior of the cathedral is 
auite as interesting as the interior, 
though the west front is featureless 
save for a panel with Corinthian-like 
capitals and a triangular top piece 


placed over the insignificant porch. 
The side walls are almost as simple, 
but the outline of the church, viewed 
from the southeast, is extremely 
pleasing, and almost picturesque. The 
aisle wall, in which the various periods 
of its construction are distinctly vis- 
ible, is strengthened by four plain but- 
tresses, with sloping tops, which like 
all the buttresses of the cathedral, 
save those of the central apse, are ad- 
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ditions made in the repairs of the the central apse. The tower, a square 


eleventh century. The windows are. 


small and frameless,and the wall is 
crowned with a dentiled cornice, above 
a freize of flowing foliage with 
rosettes. Both the cornice and the 
carved band project over the but- 
tresses. ‘The clearstory of the nave 
rises above the modern red tiles of the 
aisle roof. Like the lower wall it is 
plain, with short buttresses and a cor- 
nice, formed of a series of narrow flat 
bands separated by a delicately carved 
egg-and-dart ornament, with dentiles 
above. ‘The first two bays have each 
a small window with carved arches 
and flutted twisted columns. 

The aisle wall is continued irreg- 
ularly beyond the last buttress. 
Though the whole of the east end is 
without ornament, except the small 
buttresses on each side of the apse 
windows, the varied levels and shapes 
of the roofs, and especially a stairway 
rising just behind the roof of the south 
apse and leading to a narrow arched 
opening in the eastern gable of the 
nave clearstory, produce a somewhat 
picturesque effect, with utter frank- 
ness of construction. The nave clear- 
story has its side cornice returned 
across the end, with a_ chanelled 
pilaster above supporting the apex of 
the roof. 

The apse of the north aisle has been 
built up to a height almost equal to 


solid structure, is behind it, rising a 
short distance above the nave roof. 
Over a freize and cornice similar to 
those of the north aisle is a crowning 
member, later than the lower part. It 
has two round arches on the east and 
west faces, and a single one on the 
others, with widely spaced battlements 
above. 

The cloister, built in the eleventh 
century, is on the north side of the 
cathedral, and fills all the side, save a 
small part at the west end, where the 
aisle wall isstrengthened by buttresses 
as on the south wall. The freize, how- 
ever, is much more interesting, and 
consists of aseries of conventionalized 
leaves, partly the original stones, partly 
restorations, and partly lost in some 
places. Below is an inscribed band of 
the eleventh century with the names 
of the early bishops ef Vaison. The 
nave clearstory repeats the features of 
the south side, though there are no cor- 
responding buttresses in the aisle wall 
below. The columns of the clearstory 
windows are plain, with several new 
ones. 

The cloister is small, and completely 
restored, the work being still in pro- 
gress under the direction of M. Révoil. 
Restoration here, as is usual in France, 
means almost an entire rebuilding, and 
little of the original structure now re- 
mains, much of it having been de- 
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stroyed before M. Révoil began his 
work, and the side next the cathedral 
never having been built, or least de- 
stroyed to the foundation. It is a 
rectangle, of which the north and 
south sides are longer than the east or 
west, the difference in width being 
taken up in the piers. The arcade 
consists of groups of three round 
arches carried on double columns 
standing on a low base-wall. On the 
quadrangle side the arches of each bay 
are enclosed ina single plain round 
arch, not repeated within, where each 
group is separated by heavy piers, dec- 
orated with diagonal or vertical lines 
or, on the corners, with applied col- 
umns. There are four bays on each side, 
and on the north the two central ones, 


with enriched arches, serve as entrances 
to the quadrangle. The walks have 
round tunnel vaults, forming cross 
vaults at the corners, but part of the 
north walk has rude cross vaults. The 
whole cloister is extremely severe in 
its architecture, though a good deal 
of its present effect is doubtless due to 
the fact that most of the original cap- 
itals of its columns have disappeared. 
Some, indeed, never having been cut, 
but left in the solid block. But its 
sobriety is eminently in keeping with 
the architecture of the cathedral, 
whose distinguishing characteristics 
are, however, of the greatest interest, 
making it, in some respects, one of the 
most notable in France, though one of 
the smallest. 
Barr Ferree. 
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Fig. 1.—Hospital Maggiore, Milan—Plan. 


MODERN HOSPITALS IN 


century, and especially during 
the past fifteen years, hospital 
architecture has undergone consider- 
able changes—in fact, an almost com- 
plete transformation. Formerly, all 
the departments were collected to- 
gether; the buildings containing them 
crowded as closely as possible to each 
other, and it was thought that perfec- 
tion had been attained when long 
wards were arranged on two or three 
floors around large court-yards, whence 
they received light and air. Europe 
still possesses a few examples of this 
kind of hospital. They are far more 
remarkable for the facility with which 
they can ‘be worked and supervised, 
and for their graceful proportions, than 
for the strict conformity to hygienic 
laws displayed in their construction. 
The best specimens of this primitive 
hospital architecture are met with in 
France and Italy. France points with 
pride to her hospitals at Beaune and at 
Tonnerre, while Italy claims that at 
Milan she has the most magnificent 
edifice of the kind that the Renais- 
sance produced; the one that long 
served as a model of general hospital 
for large cities. 
The Ospedale Maggiore at Milan isa 
work of the highest class, in which afl 
the improvements known at the time 
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of its erection were incorporated. As 
will be seen by the plan (Fig. 1), it 
covers a large piece of. ground of 
regular shape and consists of a number 
of long buildings intersecting each 
other at right angles, with large court- 
yards or gardens between them. The 
external aspect is imposing and 
picturesque. This hospital was founded 
in 1456 by Francesco Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, and was designed by Filareta. 
After the death of this architect, the 
work was continued by Richini, who at 
first followed the original plans, but 
afterwards made certain changes in 
the style. It was enlarged by Castelli 
at the end of the iast century. It has 
nine interior court-yards. Its large 
central courtyard is very fine, but 
the principal facade is the feature 
that most merits attention. The large 
pointed windows are surrounded by 
elegantly designed bas-reliefs in red 
terra-cotta, producing a highly original 
effect. This hospital canaccommodate 
2,000 patients. [t could not be further 
enlarged without violating the laws of 
hygiene, which forbid the crowding of 
so many sick people in one place. 
Consequently it cannot serve as a 
model. 

The Beaune Hospital, although much 
less celebrated. It is 
laid out in a more practical manner, 
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resembling to some extent the system 
generally adopted at the present day. 
Two main buildings extend in the 
form of a set-square along two sides of 
a spacious court-yard (Fig. 2). These 
buildings contain two large common 
wards, but the beds are placed longi- 
tudinally upon a wooden floor which is 


Fig. 3.—Hospital Peaune—Iron Knocker: 


raised on each side above the flag- 
stones of the ward. The ceilings of 
these wards are in wood and have that 
pointed-arch form which seems best 
suited to insure ventilation and facili- 
tate the cleaning of the walls. The 
wards are on one floor only, and they 
are reached through an exterior cov- 
ered gallery, which is visible in the 
view of the court-yard here given. 

It should also be stated that this 
hospital is one of the finest specimens 
existing in France of civil architecture 
of the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Its gateway on the street is original, 
elegant and picturesque. ‘The pat- 
terns of the carved woodwork, the 
sculptured stone, and the wrought- 
iron thereof are often cepied. An 
idea can be formed of the elaborate- 
ness of the locksmith’s work from the 
knocker, of which we give an illustra- 
tion (Fig. 3). The generous founder 


of this hospital was Chancellor Rau- 
lin, counsellor of Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy. To insure a reve- 
nue for the establishment, the Chan- 
cellor endowed it with some vine- 
yards, which it still possesses and from 
which are produced the well-known 
Volnay, Beaune and Pomard wines. 
Every year, after the vintage, these 
wines are sold at auction and the prices 
realized, which often reach 1,000 
francs per cask, serve as a basis for 
determining the value of the high- 
class wines of the district. 

In the Middle Ages the hospitals 
nearly always consisted of a long 
room with windows on either side. At 
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Fig. 4.—Hospital de Tonnerre—View of a Bay. 


one end was the chapel, separated 
from the rest of the room by a grating 
of iron, wood, or in some cases even of 
stone. We have a very fine example 
in the Tonnerre Hospital. But what 
gives special value to this relic of the 
past is the manner in which the beds 
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were arranged, each ina sort of cub- 
icle, above which and running round 
the walls of the ward was an elevated 
gallery whence it was easy to see 
everything that went on. The ac- 
companying perspective view conveys 
an exact idea of one of these cubicles 
(Fig. 4). 

In medieval times, France, like 
Italy, indulged in great luxury in the 
matter of hospital construction. In 
France, this lavishness was chiefly ex- 
ternal. The Lepers’ Hospital at Tor- 
toir, the main parts of which still sub- 
sist, offers in its principal building, 
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dating from the first half of the four- 
teenth century, one of the best exam- 
ples of this architecture, and we think 
it worth while to reproduce a lateral 
elevation of the eastern side of this 
edifice. (Fig 5). 

We will not prolong our investiga- 
tions into the past; it seems to us 
more to the purpose to deal with the 
present. 

After Orsini’s attempt on the life of 
Napoleon III., the imperial govern- 
ment undertook the task of providing 
Paris with a Grand Opera House, and 
it decided at the same time that the 
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old general hospital, the Hotel-Dieu, 
should be rebuilt upona new and more 
extensive plan and that every improve- 
ment suggested by experience and hy- 
genic science should be adopted, so as 
to make the new hospital a model of 
perfection. The architect, a man of 
talent, brought all his powers to bear 
on the work, but he paid more regard 
to the rulesof architecture than tothe 
laws of health. Besides, he was re- 
quired to provide for such a large 
number of beds that it was difficult to 
keep within the allotted space without 
piling up at least three tiers of wards. 
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with the large ones that run parallel 
to the long central court-yard, to allow 
between them courts or gardens hav- 
ing an open outlook on one of their 
sides. The reader can judge of this 
from the plan (Fig. 6). 

Just when the heaviest part of the 
work was completed, the war broke 
out. Building operations were sus- 
pended for a couple of years, and upon 
their resumption partial satisfaction 
was given to the critics and tothe 
wishes expressed by medical men. Of © 
the three floors of wards, one was sup- 
pressed. The height of the build- 
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Fig. 6.—Plan of the New Hotel-Dieu, Paris. 


The plan did not differ much from 
the system of buildings placed at right 
angles to each other around a large 
central court-yard. It was, in fact, in 
anelongated form, the plan adopted 
for the Ospedale Maggiore at Milan. 
Hygienists did not fail to criticize this 
system severely, for two reasons, 
namely: the excessively large number 
of patients collected on one spot, and 
the unsatisfactory arrangements of 
superposed wards. The architect, 
however, had taken care, in planning 
the smaller buildings which are lateral 


ings was limited to two stories, between 
the basements and the attics, thus 
diminishing the number of patients 
provided for, and at the same time in- 
creasing the amount of light and air. 
The large court-yard was left un- 
touched; it retained its grass plots 
and flower beds, and the buildings bor- 
dering it kept their monumental pro- 
pyleum. The perspective view given 
in Fig. 7 will convey an idea of this 
court-yard. 

Important improvements were made 
in the interior. The ceilings of the 
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wards were given the form of an arch, 
the corners were rounded, and the 
walls oil-painted and polished. Fre- 
quent cleaning was thus rendered easy. 

The proximity of the Seine allowed 
of all the drainage being led into it. 
The hospital was all the purer, but the 
Seine became so much the more con- 
taminated. 

What had been built was in part 
demolished ; a large amount of money 
was expended, and yet, after all, the 
degree of perfection aimed at was by 
no means attained. 

A short time afterwards, the various 
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Fig. 7.—Hotel-Dieu—Central Court. 


states of Europe, as well as France 
herself, enlightened by the results of 
the costly experiment made in Paris, 
applied themselves with contagious 
ardor to the reconstruction of their 
old hospitals and the erection of new 
ones, upon new models, profiting by 
all the mistakes committed, and in 
most cases transferring the new estab- 
lishments to the country, beyond the 
centres of population. 

It was in this way that the new hos- 
pital at Edinburg came to be erected. 
It is one of the most interesting that 
we could possibly show our readers. 
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The ground had a somewhat steep 
slope. This was not a drawback ; on 
the contrary, it was an advantage for 
the drainage, and the architect turned 
it to good account. Over this irregu- 
larly shaped piece of ground the archi- 
tect distributed ten principal build- 
ings, several minor ones, and premises 
for the staff, with a court-yard in the 
middle. All the buildings, except 
those devoted to teaching, machinery, 
and the laundry, are connected with 
each other by passages, although they 
have large spaces between them 
planted with flowering shrubs. (See 


\ 


pital in Great Britain as worthy of 


being copied. The finest in London 


is St. Thomas’ Hospital, since its 
transfer to the right bank of the 
Thames. It presents to the river a 


long line of large buildings. Theyare ~ 


very high, asit was necessary to econo- 
mize space,and the wards are conse- 
quentiy superposed. This is the weak 
feature in all hospitals erected in the 
heart of populous districts (Fig. 9). 

The Herbert Hospital at Woolwich 
shows us a better arrangement, al- 
though the ward buildings have two 
floors. 


Fig. 8—Royal Infirmary, Edinburg. 


plan, Fig. 8). All these buildings are 
in the traditional Scotch style; gables 
in mingled brick and stone, and 
numerous square windows. The whole 
is an original example, albeit not the 
first one, of hospitals with detached 
buildings. As far back as the end of 
the last century this arrangement was 
applied at Plymouth (England). It 
has taken more than fifty years to be- 
come generallyadopted. With the ex- 
ception of Paris, where space is scarce 
and routine rules supreme, the system 
is now followed almost everywhere. 
We are unable to point to any hos- 


The Norwich Hospital is of impos- 
ing aspect, and the plan on which it is 
built has something to recommend it. 
At the ends of the buildings there are 
projections in the form of hexagonal 
towers. 

The English hospitals are very care- 
fully constructed. ‘Their internal ar- 
rangements are excellent, the working 
is perfect, and every imaginable me- 
chanical contrivance is utilized to 
facilitate the service. ‘The architects 
have exercised all their skill and in- 
genuity to produce this result. | 

The Berlin Civil Hospital was con- 
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structed between 1866 and 1874, for 
the accommodation of 600 patients. 
The architects were Messrs. Gropius 
and Schmienden. It was wisely de- 
cided to erect it outside the city, in 
the Friedrichshain Park. Besides the 
chapel, the subsidiary buildings and the 
offices, it consists of ten distinct build- 
ings, connected with each other by 
passages. In addition, there are two 
small buildings, in a corner of the 
ground, which are reserved for con- 
tagious cases. This is one of the 
most perfectly organized hospitals in 
existence. Fault, however, is found 
with it because the buildings have pro- 
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ing pass underneath the floors and 
impart a portion of their heat by ra- 
diation. This is the principal object 
in the heating of hospitals. 

We think it will not be uninterest- 
ing to run over briefly the theoretic 
requirements which had to be com- 
plied with by the architects of the 
Berlin hospital in regard to heating 
and ventilation. 

1. Every ward must be kept at a 
temperature variable at will between 
15° and 18° Réaumutr. 

2. From 10° to 15° is sufficient for 
the doctors’ and nurses’ rooms, and 
10° for the corridors and staircases. 


Fig. ro —Civil Hospital—General Plan. 


jections, which interfere with the cir- 
culation of the air, and exception is 
also taken to there being two floors of 
wards. We shall show further on that 
in the system of M. Tollet, the French 
engineer, these defects are avoided. 
The Berlin Hospital is in brick, which 
appears to be the most sanitary ma- 
terial that can be used. If it were 
possible, without too great an increase 
in the cost, to employ bricks that are 
glazed on one of their sides, the clean- 
ing problem would be solved, as it 
would be easy to wash the outside 
walls almost daily. The heating is 
effected by means of hot water. The 
twelve pipes which supply each build- 


3. The heat of the whole building 
must be central. 

4. The heated air, upon reaching 
the wards, must not be at a tempera- 
ture higher than 44° Réaumur. 

5. The heated air must contain a 
proper quantity of moisture. 

6. The patients must be able to 
warm themselves at any time, either 
at a stove or an open fire. (This con- 
dition does not seem to us particularly 
hygienic.) 

7. The air of the wards must be 
renewed in all seasons at the rate of 
1oo cubic meters per hour and per 
bed. In case of need, it must be pos- 
sible to change it at double this rate. 


eve) 


8. ‘The fresh air must be admitted 
from the outside in such a way as not 
to inconvenience the patients. 

g. The speed of the air at its points 
of entrance and exit must not exceed 
60 centimeters per second, if the 
patients would be incommoded by the 
draught. 

10. The gas-lighting must be so 
arranged as to assist the ventilation, 
and the products of combustion must 
be carried off. 

11. ‘the air-holes must not be in 
contact with the ground, etc. 

In order to meet these conditions, 
the fresh air is brought into the wards 
through special pipes at about 5% 
feet above the floor, and the vitiated 
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angles are rounded, and that a slope 
is given to the ceiling in order to fa- 
cilitate the ascension of the vitiated 
air. This indicates that the outlet 
through the gratings was considered 
insufficient. 

The two buildings reserved for con- 
tagious diseases are specially interest- 
ing. We reproduce plans of the two 
upper floors and of the basement (Fig. 
13, 13@ and 134). The reader will 
remark the nurses’ rooms projecting 
from the centre of the posterior 
facade, and also below the level of the 
ground, the cellars where the heating 
apparatus is situated. The principal 
ward contains eight beds. Its width 
is 32 feet, and its superficial area 843 


Fig. 53. — Plan de létage. 


Figs. 11 and 11 a.—Hospital, Berlin—Floor Plan of a Pavilion, 


air is drawn downward by the effect of 
the heat radiated from below and 
passes out through gratings placed 
at the bottom of the lateral walls, be- 
hind each pair of beds. The open fire- 
places complete the ventilation. 

The degree of heat required appears 
to us too high. It is much lower in 
French hospitals. 

In order to abridge these details, 
we give here three plans, viz.: A gen- 
eral plan (Fig. 10); a planof the base- 
ment of one of the buildings (Fig. 11), 
and a plan of the first floor of the 
same building (Fig. 11a). We also 
reproduce a section (Fig. 12) showing 
the form of the ceiling of the first 
floor. It will be observed that the 


square feet, or Say 105 square feet per 
bed. Its height is 16 feet 5 inches, 
and its capacity 520 cubic yards, or 65 
cubic yards per bed. The small wards 
with two beds have an air space of 78 
cubic yards. 

The buildings face the west. 

The objections brought against 
this establishment, and which we 
think are well founded, are: the super- 
position of the sick wards, and the 
angular projections which intercept 
the longitudinal circulation of the out- 
side air. The edifice, however, is well 
constructed, the material used being 
an excellent kind of brick called Mett- 
lach bricks, which have also been em- 
ployed for the vaults, and for "the 
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paving in the contagious building. 
The walls are thick : the style of the 
decoration is severe. The hospital is 
surrounded by an open space of large 
extent, 

The same architects, Messrs. Gro- 
pius and Schmienden, also constructed 
at Berlin, between 1873 and 1878, a 
military hospital to accommodate 510 
sick or wounded. This also is located 
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and the whole edifice is built of brick. 
As in the civil hospital, there are 
rooms where the sick or injured can 
sit, play or converse, which is an inno- 
vation unknown as yet in most French 
hospitals. 

In the Dresden hospital, which con- 
sists partly of old buildings and partly 
of new, thereare verandas at the ends 
of the newly erected wards on to which, 


Fig. 12.—Hospital, 


outside the city. We give a plan of it 
(Fig. 14) which shows that the system 
of detached buildings has been applied 
in the most thorough fashion. The 
principal wards have only sixteen beds, 
and the others six, three or two. The 
buildings cover nearly two-and-a-half 
acres, and the grounds are about fifty 
acres in extent. The air space per bed 
is about forty cubic yards on an 
averag ‘The windows are double, 


Berlin—Transverse Section of a Pavilion. 


on fine days, nine beds can be wheeled, 
thus placing them practically in the 
open air. 

The Heidelberg hospital, like those 
of Edinburg and Berlin, is composed 
of a number of detached buildings 
scattered over a large park, but con- 
nected with each other and with the 
administrative centre by covered pass- 
ages. 

The military hospitals at Konigs_ 
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berg and Custrin are laid out on the 
same plan, as indeed are all the new 
military hospitals in Germany. 

The most curious of all German 
hospitals is the new civil hospital at 
Hamburg. The old general hospital, 
however great thetalent displayed in 
its construction, had always been re- 
garded as unhealthy. The mortality 
there, notwithstanding the most scru- 
pulous cleanliness, reached 14.70 per 
cent, that is to say, 3.60 per cent more 
than obtains in the Paris hospitals. 
The new hospital at Hamburg is one 


standing parallel to each other, and 
all of them having two projections at 
each end, which are not calculated to 
facilitate the circulation of the out- 
side air. These buildings, as well as 
those for the service of the hospital, 
are connected by covered ways. In 
Figs. 15 and 15a we give the general 
plan and the plan of a patients’ build- 
ing. Anexcellent feature is that the 
wards consist of only one floor above 
the underground basement. Thisis not 
quite the ideal arrangement which, as 
we shall see, has been realized in a 


Figs. 15 and 15a.—The New Hospital, Hamburg—Plan of a Pavilion. 


of the largest in Europe. It has 
room for 1,500 beds, which is not con- 
ducive to salubrity. It covers, how- 
ever, an area of nearly 45 acres, 
equal to 145 square yards per patient. 
It is situated about three miles north 
of the city. The buildings, generally 
speaking, face the southeast, which 
seems to be the best direction that 
could have been chosen. This hos- 
pital comprises 83 detached buildings, 
including ro sheds for epidemic dis- 
eases.. It contains 55 separate build- 
ings for the accommodation of 
patients, all being built in brick and 


few French hospitals, but it is a nota- 
ble improvement in German hospitals. 
The buildings form three series. 
Those of the first series are intended 
for 33 patients; those of the second 
series for 15, and those of the third 
series for six patients only. This di- 
vision into large, medium and small 
buildings seems to have been adopted 
by the architect with a view of ex- 
citing the movement of the external 
air by varying the dimensions of the 
vertical surfaces. The most important 
improvement introduced into this hos- 
pital consists in the mode of heating. 
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Fig. 18.—Hospital, Antwerp—Plan of a Hall. 
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This is effected by the circulation of 
steam through pipes placed beneath 
the mosaic floors, which are thus 
raised to a temperature of 20° Centi- 
grade. Itis, in fact,a trial on a large 
scale of the system of heating by 
radiation, which is the most whole- 
some of all, although not the cheapest. 
In spite of its great cost, it is to be 
hoped that this system will be applied 
to all hospitals built hereafter. An- 
other improvement introduced in con- 
structing this hospital consists in the 
use of eleven-inch bricks instead of 
wood for the sheds for epidemic dis- 
eases. Wood is inflammable, easily 
attacked by humidity, dilatable under 
the influence of the latter, and a con- 
genial dwelling place for insects, 
microbes and rodents. When wooden 
hospitals have been in use for a con- 
siderable time, there is but one way of 
disinfecting them, namely, by burning 
them down, which operation is not 
always free from danger. 

It isto be regretted that the archi- 
tect of this hospital, which is planned 
and constructed with much care, 
should have been obliged to crowd the 
beds so close together, and should 
have placed the lavatories and water- 
closets in such near proximity to the 
sick wards. It would have been better 
to separate them from the wards by 
two doors. 

In Belgium the hospital question has 
received great attention. Formerly, 
that country, with its dense popula- 
tion, had scarcely any but old hos- 
pitals ; numerous, it is true, and note- 
worthy on account of their architec- 
ture and the many works of art that 
they contain. The new hospital at 
Ghent, which was erected in 1864 after 
the designs of M. Paul, marked a dis- 
tinct step forward. The building has 
smooth walls, without projections at 
the ends, asingle floor of beds, well- 
arranged offices, plenty of air, ample 
space, vaults to support the floors, 
numerous bath-rooms, sitting-rooms 
for the nurses and also for the doctors, 
hot-water heating system, steam en- 


vines..and_ centrifugal ventilatiors 
\ig othe afr of the wards at 16° 

9 Fes pers e by means of a sys- 
ate nd und pipes. Since this 
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hospital was opened, another has been 
built at Antwerp which may be con- 
sidered as one of the most curious of 
its kind. We give its ground-plan 
(Fig. 16), face-plan (Fig. 17) and the 
plan of a ward (Fig. 18). The front 
is of a varied and original character. 
The architect has given play to his in- 
ventive powers while adhering closely 
to Flemish architecture of the last 
couple of centuries. He has enriched 
it with color by the use of stone and 
bricks. But it is in the plan that we 
find most originality. The references 
accompanying it sufficiently explain 
the purpose of each of the buildings. 
They cover 13,000 square yards, the 
ground covered by the whole hospital 
being 65,o00 square yards, or say 26 
acres. There is thus an area of 35 
square yards per bed. This, however, 
is only apparent; if the area is calcu- 
lated upon the wards occupied by the 
patients, it is found to be much less. 
In France,the Renaissance converted 
the feudal tower of defense into a 
tower of ornament, as, for example, in 
the Chateau of Chambord. The Bel- 
gian architect has transformed it into 
a tower of charity. Is this transfor- 
mation a wise one? It assuredly 
gives the whole edifice an air of 
originality which borders on singular- 
itv. This is perhaps one of the least 
qualities required in a hospital. On 
the other hand, if we compare the 
round form with the rectangular form 
of equal area, we find that twenty beds 
contained in the circular ward are 
separated from each other at the foot 
by only 5 feet 9 inches, whereas twenty 
beds contained in a rectangular ward 
would havea space of 7 feet between 
them. The circular form is conse- 
quently unfavorable to the spacing of 
the beds. Not only the capacity of 
the wards, but their ventilation also is 
inferior in a circular building. The 
sole advantage of these “towers of 
charity in the general economy is that 
they allow of the separation of all the 
accessory rooms from the sick wards 
themselves. This is something, no 
doubt; but it seems to us that this 
system should be reserved for epi- 
demics, and even then it would be 
necessary to place screens, so as to 
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prevent the patients from seeing their 
fellow sufferers. 

It was not without difficulty that 
the author of these very original de- 
signs, Mr. Baukelman, succeeded in 
getting them adopted. They have 
not been followed anywhere else. 

As at Ghent, ventilation is obtained 
mechanically by insufflation. This 
method, which is based on that used 
in mines, has never given satisfaction. 

The other accessory arrangements 
at the Antwerp hospital are of the 
most perfect character. 

The total cost amounted to about 
9,000 trancs per bed. 

There is nothing to be said in re- 
gard to Austrian hospitals, nor in re- 
gard to those of Switzerland, all of 
them being built according to old- 
fashioned plans, the point of departure 
of which is the Ospedale Maggiore of 
Milan, viz., buildings intersecting each 
other at right angles and enclosing 
vast court-yards ; two stories of wards, 
grouped around a central point con- 
taining the offices, the apartments of 
the staff, and a chapel whose belfry 
is usually the culminating feature of 
the edifice. 

The system has also been followed 
in the erection of the numerous hos- 
pitals of the city of Paris, even the 
newest ones. There is, however, one 
remark to be made. The French gov- 
ernment having been for the past 
fifteen years avowedly atheist, the 
chapels have been abolished, or at 
least closed. Those in course of con- 
struction were left unfinished, or else 
have been put to other uses. Off- 
springs of Christianity, the hospitals 
of Paris have repudiated their pa- 
ternity and broken, in these latter 
days, the tie which bound them to the 
source of their existence. 

Buda-Pesth, the capital of Hungary, 
possesses three new hospitals. St. 
Stephens’ Hospital was opened in 
1883. It comprises eight large de- 
tached buildings, premises for the 
staff, a chapel in the centre, and 
divers subsidiary edifices, the whole 
being spread over a superficial area of 
fifteen acres. It can accommodate 
656 patients. A peculiarty of this 
hospital is that each building is al- 


loted to a special class of disease. Its 
great defect is the superposition of the 
wards. The “ Traders’” Hospital only 
covers 34,500 square yards of ground, 
the area built upon being 2,175 square 
yards. It was designed to hold sixty 
patients. The architecture is very 
simple, but evinces great care. The 
buildings have two stories. The one 
devoted to surgical operations is, in 
particular, arranged in the most com- 
plete manner and possesses every ap- 
pliance that its purpose demands. 
The most curious of the three is St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital. It belongs to 
the Red Cross Society, which suff- 
ciently indicates its use. It serves 
chiefly for wounded soldiers and asa 
special training school for nurses. 
There are, however, certain wards for 
the accommodation of civilians, and 
also for confinements, It occupies an 
elevated position on the right bank of 
the Danube, fifty yards above the 
level of the river, and is built on the de- 
tached system. The various buildings 
have only one floor above the 
basement; in fact, several have 
only a ground floor resting upon un- 
derground cellars. A number of 
buildings still remain to be erected. 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital might be re- 
garded as one of the best in existence 
were it not for the absence of connect- 
ing passages between the various 
buildings, which increases the work of 
the staff. Most of the wards contain 
from two to six beds. There are two 
large wards with room for thirty-four. 
The air space for each patient has 
been calculated at eighty-eight cubic 
yards. In the principal buildings each 
bed is computed to have cost 4,268 
florins, while in the secondary ones the 
cost only amounts to 316.60 florins. In 
consideration of its twofold character 
of hospital and training school, we 
give here a bird’s-eye view of this in- 
stitution (Fig. 19). 

To the examples already given we 
will add the Copenhagen Hospital. 
The subjoined perspective view (Fig. 
20) will suffice to convey an idea of 
its general scheme. It will be observed 
that the architecture of the detached 
buildings is extremely simple. Th> 
buildings have only one floor. 
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Fig. 23.—Hospital, Montpellier-—Transverse Section of a Pavilion. 


removal of the vitiated air is effected 
in two ways; by draught-chimneys in 
some buildings, and in the others by 
a kind of fan (reuterdack) consisting 
of glass plates worked by motive 
power. It is calculated that the air is 
changed at the rate of 148 cubic 
yards hourly per head. The various 
buildings have no connecting pas- 
sages. This hospital is reserved ex- 
clusively for epidemic and contagious 
diseases. Apart from the Leper houses 
of the Middle Ages and the Lazaret- 
tos, it is the first establishment of this 
kind founded in Europe. 

Russia has paid a great deal of at- 
tention to the matter of her hospitals. 
Moscow has two, which would be 
models of architecture and intelligent 
arrangement if they had not been 
planned according to the old-fashioned 
systems of agglomeration and of 
buildings intersecting each other at 
right angles. The Baschruschin Hos- 
pital presents a handsome facade, 
above which gleams one of those ori- 
ental campaniles with small globe, the 
original form of which has been made 


familiar to everybody by pictures of 
the Kremlin. But in addition to this 
civil hospital Moscow possesses 
another, exclusively military, which is 
unique of its kind. The buildings 
composing it have nothing remarkable 
about them, but in summer time these 
edifices are emptied and the sick or 
wounded inmates transferred to tents 
erected in an immense and well-wooded 
park, redolent of resinous odors. This 
Open-air treatment has given such 
excellent results that it has been ex- 
tended to most of the military hospitals 
of Russia—those at Riga, St. Peters- 
burg, etc.—but for tents, wooden huts 
have been substituted. They can thus 
be used in winter. We shall show 
further onthat M. Tollet, the French en- 
gineer already referred to, has replaced 
these wooden huts by sheds in brick 
and iron, the use of which materials 
does away with the defects of the 
wooden huts without diminishing their 
advantages, 

Generally speaking, the newest hos- 
pitals in Germany and the North of 
Europe present the plan of a quadrila- 
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Fig. 26.—Hospital, Montpellier—Plan and Elevation of the Autopsy Pavilion. , 
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teral, open in front. Their regular 
and symmetrical distribution gives 
them an appearance which is impos- 
ing but dull. The wards are numer- 
ous and contain from two to thirty 
beds each. For protection from cold, 
the connecting passages form part of 
the body of the edifice. This arrange- 
ment, however, must tend to the pro- 
pagation of disease. The ventilation 
is in many cases imperfect, and there 
is an insufficiency of light. The wards 
are often superposed, and have low 
ceilings. The narrow court-yards keep 
in the heat, but do not facilitate the 
circulation of air. 

In hot countries the conditions are 
totally different. In Italy great 
progress has been made. To many 
old hospitals detached buildings have 
been added, consisting of a single floor 
and connected by exterior passages. 
The Broni Hospital, which was inau- 
gurated in 1893, is formed of a long 
central gallery, to which are joined, 
on each side, at right angles, a series 
of four buildings. First comes that 
containing the offices and the premises 
for the staff, divided into two parts ; 
then four sick wards, and, lastly, the 
servants’ quarters on one side and the 
building for contagious diseases on the 
other. Between the two is the chapel. 
All these buildings are separated by 
large flower beds, unenclosed at their 
outer end. This arrangement, in spite 
of its relative superiority over old 
systems, is not altogether perfect. 

In Spain and Portugal the greater 
number of the hospitals are located in 
old religious edifices. At Madrid, 
however, a new hospital is being 
erected after the system named after 
M. Tollet. 

The City of St. Petersburg has 
started on the road of progress by 
putting into practice a general prin- 
ciple which ought to be adopted: in 
every great city of the world. No 
more big hospitals within the city 
limits, but only depots for urgent 
cases, the patients being removed to 
large establishments advantageously 
located in the country. This is an 
excellent system for the patients, but 
it is one which is very inconvenient 
for the doctors, who have to leave 


their clientele and take long trips out 
of town. It would be particularly 
awkward in Paris, where the means of 
locomotion are slow and inadequate, 
and where, too, the leading medical 
men often divide their time between 
lecturing, attending. their wealthy 
patients and giving consultations. The 
evil would not be greater if the lectur- 
ing and practising were divided among 
a larger number of doctors, of whom 
there are so many who lack neither 
knowledge nor earnestness. ‘The 
means of rapid locomotion tend to 
increase around populous centres, and 
even in the outskirts of Paris, crowded 
and ill-served as they are, healthy 
spots can be found, spacious enough 
for the establishment of parks where 
hospitals could be properly isolated. 
Under the Second Empire, as also 
under the old Monarchy, efforts were 
made to transfer the hospitals beyond 
the city. 

The Salpétri¢re Hospital, which was 
built in the seventeenth century, con- 
stitutes the largest establishment of 
the kind in Europe. It has room for 
6,000 beds, which is an agglomeration 
out of all proportion to its present 
central situation. At the time it was 
founded, fields surrounded it on all 
sides. 

The Bicétre Hospital is, so far, still 
in the open country. It was caused to 
be erected by Louis XIII. upon the 
site of an ancient castle. This hos- 
pital was the first one ever built for 
disabled soldiers. Since the construc- 
tion of the Hétel des Invalides by 
Louis XIV., the Bicétre Hospital has, 
however, been a part of the general 
hospital service of Paris, and has been 
turned into anasylum for the aged and 
the insane. It contains no less than 
2,800 beds, which is far too great a 
number to be collected in one place. 

The Second Empire, in its turn, 
transferred beyond the city various 
charitable foundations, such as the 
‘“‘Incurables,” the ‘Petits Ménages’”’ 
and the “ Sainte-Sérine,” admission to 
the last-named of which has to be paid 
for. If the revenues and endowments 
of the “ Assistance Publique” were not 
deviated in part from their true des- 
tination by political exigencies, or 
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absorbed by unnecessary expenses, 
Paris would be able in a few years to 
imitate Saint-Petersburg and trans- 
port her hospitals from the heart of 
the city to a distance of four or five 
miles into the country, utilizing the 
old buildings merely as depots and 
consulting rooms. 

We have now come to the very 
kernel of our subject, and will deal 
with the hospitals most recently con- 
structed in France. These embody all 
the improvements introduced into 
hospital architecture during the last 
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future hospital shall be placed on 
ground that is permeable, easily 
drained, in an open situation and pro- 
vided with good potable water. The 
area of the ground should increase pro- 
gressively with the number of patients 
provided for.. Thus, for roo patients, 


_120 square yards per patient may be 
sufficient, while for 600 patients 175 
square yards per patient are necessary, 
which is equivalent to saying that for 
a hospital intended to accommodate 
600 patients, 22 acres, or say 108,000 
square yards, are required. 


It is evi- 


Fig, 27.—Hospital, Epernay. 


quarter of a century. The type 
adopted represents an entirely new 
system. We donot mean to say that 
all the elements are new. We have 
shown that the idea of detached build- 
ings dates from the last century and 
that it has been put into practice in 
the construction of nearly all the hos- 
pitalserected in Europe within thirty 
or forty years. This system would be 
incomplete if it did not rest upon a 
series of applied hygienic principles 
which have been, so to speak, estab- 
lished and codified by experience. The 
first of these principles is that every 


dently weil-nigh impossible to find 
pieces of ground of this extent in cities, 
and the consequence, therefore, of such 
a principle is to relegate large hospt- 
tals to a distance from populous places. 
The various buildings should not be 
large. They ought to have only one 
floor; they should not contain more 
than 50 patients each, and should be 
divided into wards accommodating 
from two to twenty patients each. 
There should be day wards and night 
wards, so as to allow of a complete 
change of air. The air space in the 
wards ought to be increased progres- 
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sively with the number of beds. There 
should be 52 cubic yards for two beds, 
and 85 cubic yards for each pair of 
beds if there are twenty beds in the 
ward. The sick or injured should be 
divided into classes of maladies, as is 
already done in a few new hospitals, 
among others in St. Stephen’s Hospi- 
tal, Buda Pesth. Of course, the build- 
ings containing the laundry, kitchen, 
etc., must be at a distance from the 
sick wards, and the same remark 


applies also to the apartments of the 
doctors and the hospital staff. The 
various buildings should be wellspread 
over the ground, but it should at the 
same time be easy to pass from one to 
An important matter is that 


another. 
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modern hospitals by rounding off ali 
the corners, covering the walls with a 
paint, called enamel paint, which 
makes a polished surface, and also by 
reviving the pointed-arch style of 
ceiling, of which such judicious use 
was made in the Middle Ages, from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This ceiling question is very 
important. The use of iron simplifies 
it. In these days, when the germ 
theory of disease has made such re- 
markable progress, hospital architec- 
ture must adapt itself to the laws laid 
down by hygienic science. To drive 
into the upper parts of the infected 
wards all those tiny atoms, ambiant 
and invisible, which propagate dis- 


Fig, 28. Hospital, Epernay—Elevation of a Pavilion. 


of the point of the compass which the 
buildings should face. This can only 
be settled on the spot, after the usual 
direction of the wind has been ascer- 
tained. A good rule is to profit by 
the wind for the carrying away of all 
miasmas. To facilitate this work of 
nature it is desirable that the out- 
side walls should have a smooth sur- 
face, and there should be no parts 
jutting out from the main block; for 
instance, no wings at a right angle. 
The artistic effect may suffer, but the 
result from a sanitary point of view 
will be an ample compensation. 
Inside, this rule as to smooth sur- 
faces is still more imperative. It has 
already been followed in_ several 


ease; force them to depart thence 
into the open air without giving them 
a chance of hanging on to any ledge 
or projecting point—such ought to be 
the architect’s principal aim. The 
ogival form is the one that most facili- 
tates the expulsion of these dangerous 
guests. Experience has also taught 
that, to attain this result, nothing 
should be tolerated on the ground 
floor, beneath the sick wards, except 
open galleries, freely swept by cur- 
rents of air, while above, in the attics, 
there must be the most complete ven- 
tilation, unimpeded either by parti- 
tions, store-rooms or sleeping apart- 
ments. 

The architect’s precautions should 
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go further still. The choice of build- 
ing materials is of great importance. 
Well-burnt bricks are better than 
anything else. It requires ten years 
for a wall built of Paris limestone to 
become thoroughly dry, and it always 
gives passage to the air. Bricks, 
vitrified or nearly so, are always dry. 
Mortar joints are not so, but if proper 
cement is used the walls will be dry 
within a year. In every European 


country bricks are now made having 
one of their sides glazed like earthen- 
Those are the most suitable 
The 


ware. 
material for the exterior walls. 
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prison. Architectural relief and orna- 
mentation being practically precluded, 
we must fall back on _ coloration. 
With enameled bricks nothing is 
easier than to produce coloration of a 
light and varied character. But this 
is a detail which we need not dwell 
upon at length here. 

The first application of the Tollet 
system was made in the erection of 
the military hospital at Bourges, al- 
though it had been utilized previously 
for a few barracks. The Bourges 
hospital is situated ina healthy spot 
quiteinthecountry. It faces the south- 
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Fig. 29,—Hospital, Le Mans—General Plan. 


fire-hose can then make short work of 
all the microbes that may have taken 
lodgings there. Any diminution in 
the average death rate, however 
slight, would be a full reward for the 
extra outlay. 

WeShave by no means enumerated 
all the improvements that ought to be 
effected in hospital construction. ‘The 
foregoing outline of them was neces- 
sary in order to make clear the ideas 
which have guided M. Tollet in the 
erection of some hospitals that may be 
cited as models. [ ought to mention 
one other point. A hospital should be 
bright; it should not wear the air of a 
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west, and was planned to contain 260 
beds. The area of the ground is 57,400 
square yards, or 265 square yards per 
patient. The area built upon is 6,000 
square yards, and the cost of erection 
amounted to 22 francs persquare yard. 
The collective wards contain 28 beds 
each. Each bed occupies a space of 
g square yards, and has an air space 
of 63 cubic yards. All the conditions 
proposed by M. Tollet have not by 
any means been carried into effect, yet 
the result has been such that the 
Bichat Hospital, in Paris, which is a 
branch of the H6tel-Dieu, has copied 
some of the essential features of the 
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structure of Bourges. This little hos- 
pital, fomerly an old barracks, is of all 
the hospitals of the great capital the 
one where the mortality is lowest. But 
as it still belongs, owing to its plan, to 
the ancient system of parallel build- 
ings surrounding a court-yard enclosed 
on three siaes, we think it preferable 
to cite the civil and military hospital 
at Montpellier, where the Tollet system 
has been applied in its entirety. At 
Montpellier we still meet with parallel 
buildings, it is true, but they are so 
placed as to facilitate the natural air- 
ing of the gardens which separate 
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centre, 240 Square yards in area, serves 
as a covered court-yard and promen- 
ade. In wartime it could accommo- 
date the wounded, if it were closed in 
with canvas or glass. Fig. No. 22 isa 
reproduction of the face plan of one of 
these buildings. It shows also the 
lateral galleries for the accommodation 
of the attendants. The section (Fig. 
23) conveys a good idea of the value 
of the system. Below, the open, arched 
gallery, and above, the ogival-shaped 
ward, with ventilator and chimney for 
the escape of the-vitiated air. To 
complete the picture, we give the plan 


Fig. 30.—Hospital, Le Mans—Lower Section of a Hall. 


them. The enclosure itself presents 
the aspect of a garden (Fig. 21). 
This hospital is located outside the 
town and faces in such a direction that 
the morbid emanations are never Car- 
ried citywards. The grounds cover 
22 acres, and the edifice has room for 
610 beds. The ward buildings are of 
one uniform type, with only a single 
floor, and are raised about 12 feet 
above the ground on a series of ellip- 
tical arches supporting a floor in brick 
and iron. These arches are occupied 
only at either end, and there is a free 
circulation of air over two-thirds of 
their surface. The open part in the 


of a sick ward (Fig. 24) where, accord- 
ing to needs, either one or two rows of 
beds can be placed; plan’ and front 
view of the building for contagious 
cases (Fig. 25), and plan and lateral 
elevation of the building containing 
the dissecting and lecture rooms 
(Fig. 26). 

The Montpellier Hospital is an 
annex of the Paris School of Medicine 
and Surgery. There has been added 
a maternity section, with special in- 
firmary, court-yards and gardens, and 
a separate entrance. In the construc- 
tion of these the same principles have 
been followed. 
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Finally, the subsidiary buildings are 
connected one with another and with 
the ward buildings by covered pas- 
sages, where the air is always kept 
fresh. 

The total area covered by all the 
buildings amounts to 15,850 square 
yards, or about 23 square yards per 
patient, being almost double the space 
they occupy in their wards. The floor 
area of the wards in use may be esti- 
mated at 21,500 square yards, or nearly 
36 square vards per patient. There 
are, besides, 92,000 square yards of 
court-yards and gardens, or 150 per 
head. The cost, including the price 
of the ground, was 2,250,000 francs, 
being 165 francs per square yard of 
buildings, say 3,680 francs per patient. 

In the official report of the Univer- 
sal Exposition of 1889 we find the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Inthe place of buildings consisting of 
several floors, which offer great disadvantages, 
as they facilitate the dissemination of morbid 
germs and the propagation of certain diseases, 
there have been substituted detached edifices, 
either isolated altogether one from another 


or united together by passages, and contain- 
ing only a limited number of beds. These 
ideas are at length being carried into practi- 
cal effect. The authorities have thought fit 
to draw attention to them in a special man- 
ner by placing before the eyes of the public, 
near the entrance to the Exposition, a plan 
of the new civil and military hospital at Mont- 
pellier, which is, above all other establish- 
ments of the kind, the one where these ideas 
have been most thoroughly worked out in 
accordance with the plans of M. Tollet, the 
engineer.” 

Since that time the same system has 
been utilized for the new hospitals at 
Saint Denis, Havre, the St. Jacques 
Hospital, Paris, the Auban-Moét Hos- 
pital and Almshouse at Epernay (Fig. 
27 and 28), the hospital at Le Mans 
(Figs. 29 and 30), the one at Bone, 
Alge ., and the Hospital of San Juan 
de Dios at Madrid, which contains no 
fewer than 800 beds. 

Various improvements as regards 
matte:.-of detail have been made in 
constructing these hospitals, but the 
essential features of the system remain 
unchanged. Its value has now been 
proved by experience. 


Alphonse de Calonne. 
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HE architects connected with the 

ai early development of Washing- 

ton were men of interesting 
personality and architectural talent. 

Dr. William Thornton, a West In- 
dian, was one of the first as well as 
one of the most interesting of these 
pioneers of the profession. 

His family were prominent among 
the Friends in England. His parents 
moved to the Island of Tortola, in the 
West Indies, in 1761. Here Thornton 
was born May 27th of the same year. 
At this period either Thornton’s father 
or uncle was Governor of the Island. 

When five years old Thornton was 
sent to England to be educated. He 
studied medicine under Dr. Feld, then 
with the noted Dr. Brown of Edin- 
burgh. In that city he graduated in 
medicine in 1784. His studies were 
continued in Paris. 

In the latter city an intimate friend- 
ship was formed with the noted 
Countess Beauharnais, a relative of 
Empress Josephine’s first husband. 
She was an authoress and held a fa- 
mous salon. 

Thornton traveled extensively on 
the continent of Europe with Count 
Audriani, the naturalist. After which 
he came to this country and formed 
a temporary residence in Philadelphia. 

In 1790 he married the daughter of 
Mrs. Ann Brodeau,a successful school 
teacher of Philadelphia. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, who was born in England, was a 
lady of culture, and an artist of some 
ability, which is proved by a miniature 
of her husband in the possession of 
Mrs. Kennon. After their. marriage 
they returned to Tortola,where Thorn- 
ton had an interest in the estate of 
his father. 

In 1793 he moved to Washington 
city, where he lived until his death, in 
1828. He left no children. 

He found it necessary to take a 
house in Georgetown. Some years 
afterwards he moved to 1331 F Street, 
opposite the present Ebbitt house. At 
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this place he and James Madison were 
neighbors for eight years. 

Benj. Ogle Tayloe says: *“He 
had a well-earned reputation for let- 
ters and taste; . . he was a wit, 
a painter and a poet.” Dunlap,’ whose 
work was published only a short time 
after Thornton’s death, says: “He 
was a scholar and a gentleman, full 
of talent and eccentricity,a Quaker, by 
profession a painter, a poet and well 
acquainted with the mechanics, arts; 
his company was a complete antidote 
to dulness.” 

Thornton’s duties brought him into 
close’ relation with such eminent men 
of his day as Washington, Madison, 
Jefferson, Randolph, L’Enfant, Adams, 
Hamilton and Fulton. He was inti- 
mate socially with the Tayloes, Car- 
rolls, Stuarts, Van Nesses, and others 
who were the features of political and 
hie life at the federal capital in those 

ays. 

The acquaintance with Washington 
ripened into such an intimacy that his 
home was the president’s familiar re- 
sort when in the federal city. 

The “National Intelligencer,” of 
March 29th, 1828, as well as the Co- 
lumbian Institute and the Coloniza- 
tion Societies in memorials on_ his 
death, pay a high tribute to his ability 
good fellowship and philanthropy. 

The American Philosophical So- 
ciety? conferred the Magellanic gold 
medal upon him in Dec. 1792, as a dis- 
tinction for his book on written lan- 
guages. 

As an author he wrote a treatise on 
the elements of written language, 
which was published in Philadelphia, 
in 1793, under the title of Cadmus. 
There is an extended review of Cad- 
mus in the “Monthly Review” of the 
date, as well as a note in reference to 
an article on teaching the dumb. 

He published papers on medicine, 


*In Memoriam Tayloe, p, 98 
+Dunlap, ‘‘ Art and Design,”’ N,. Y,, 1834. 
¢Trans. American Philos. Society. 
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astronomy, philosophy, finance, gov- 
ernment and art as well as on lan- 
guage. 

According to the “Science Record,” 
in June, 1810, he published a long de- 
fence of Fitch as the inventor of the 
application of steam to navigation. 
This pamphlet was reprinted in the 
Patent Office Record, in 1850, and is 
considered an official document of 
value. 

As an inventor he claimed, accord- 
ing to Tayloe, to be the first to apply 
steam to boat propulsion. He was as- 
sociated with Fitch in his experiments 
on the Delaware before Fulton com- 
menced his on the Hudson. 

Brissot describes Fitch running a 
boat from Philadelphia to Trenton in 
1789 by steam and notes the fact that 
thousands witnessed the event. 

In his pamphlet (1810) Thornton 
claims that Fulton was indebted to 
him for valuable suggestions, as Ful- 
ton saw Thornton’s drawings when he 
visited the patent office in 1806. As 
early as 1788 Rumsey applied for a 
patent on steamboats, which conflicted 
with the invention of Fitch. This was 
proved by Fitch winning the case. 
Fulton’s first patent was not issued 
until 1809. 

Thornton claimed that Fulton’s 
death was due to worry caused by the 
strength of his pamphlet. While in 
America the first time Thornton was 
engaged to build steamboats to navi- 
gate the Mississippi (before 1790). 
This scheme fell through for lack of 
financial aid. Thornton seems to have 
had greater faith in the future of 
steamboats than Fulton, who offered 
to bet the former that a boat could 
never go more than 5 miles an hour, 
while Thornton expected a speed of 
12 miles. 

Another invention which has re- 
cently been revived was the conver- 
sion of sawdust into planks. 

Thornton received patents for im- 
provements in steamboats, steam- 
boilers and condensers. Fernando 
Fairfax gave him £2,000 for a quarter 
interest in his patents and manufactur- 
ing companies. 

As an artist, Thornton was more 
than an amateur. Tayloe mentions 
a head of Jefferson, by King, as a copy 


of a painting by Thornton, and Mrs. 
Kennon, at present the owner of Tu- 
dor house, in Georgetown, who knew 
Thornton in her childhood,has a mini- 
ature of Washington painted by him. 
Mr. Charles Hoffman, of Frederick, 
Md., and Mrs, Miller, of Washington, 
have pieces of his work, among them 
being a portrait of the Countess of 
Beauharnais. 

He was noted for both philanthropy 
and bravery. Brissot says: “From con- 
versations with Thornton, although 
his exterior denotes not the Quaker, 
yet he professes their principles and 
practices their morality.” *Brissot gives 
quite a lengthy account of Thornton’s 
efforts to colonize the negroes in Af- 
rica; he went to the expense of sending 
an agent to Africa to locate a colony, 
Unfortunately,this vastscheme was not 
accomplished. He became actively in- 
terested in negro colonization as early 
as 1789, and was until his death a 
member of the American Colonization 
Society. 

When the British captured Wash- 
ington, in 1814, an officer ordered a 
gun turned on the Patent Office Build- 
ing. Thornton rode up and jumped off 
his horse in front of the gun demand- 
ing: “Are you Englishmen or Goths 
and Vandals? This is the Patent 
Office, the depository of the inventive 
genius of America, in which the whole 
civilized world is concerned. Would 
you destroy it? If so, fire away and let 
the charge pass through my body.”t 
By this effort the patent records were 
saved. Thornton carried the Patent 
Office records to his farm in the 
country, so that none were lost. He 
also placed a guard at the navy yard 
and capitol during the evacuation.? 

Several instances are on _ record 
where in attempting to protect a wife 
from a brutal husband he, in turn, 
found it necessary to defend himself 
against both wife and husband. 

_Among his papers are his commis- 
sion as Lieut-Captain in the War of 
1812. 

One of his most intimate friends 

was John Tayloe, the owner of the 


*Brissot, Citoyen Francais, Vol. I, p. 245. 
in Toner collection 

+The Patent System of the United States, by L. H. 
Campbell. 

tPrivate letter. 
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Octagon house, probably the most 
noted producer of race horses in this 
country. Thornton also kept and 
raised race horses. He imported fine 
animals from Barbary and England. 
His account books show quite a num- 
ber of blooded stock that are valued 
at more than $2,000 apiece. By horses 
and benevolence he is said to have lost 
large sums of money. 

There are three things that connect 
Thornton intimately with the history 
of Washington city and the country, 
and where the excellent character of 
his work places the people under obli- 
gation to him. 

First, for his artistic capacity and 
skill in producing the best scheme for 
a capitol, which forms the nucleus of 
the present structure. Second, for his 
general culture, breadth and capacity 
as one of the Commissioners of the 
District, which is shown in the exe- 
cution of the magnificent ideas of 
Washington and Il Enfant as_ to 
streets, his own and Hoban’s ideas 
as to public buildings and grounds. 
Third, for his mechanical knowledge 
and executive ability. The Patent 
Office, which has fostered and encour- 
aged the inventive ability of the coun- 
try began under his management. 


THORNTON AS A COMMISSIONFR OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds has quite a number 
of volumes, embracing early letters 
concerning the formation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the laying out of 
Washington City, and the erection of 
the Federal Buildings, as well as a 
complete record of the proceedings 
of the Commissioners, from 1792 to 
1802. 

The history of Thornton’s connec- 
tion with the City and Public Build- 
ings is to be found in these volumes 
and in letters in the possession of pri- 
vate parties. 

By act of Congress, Jan. 4th, 1790, 
the President was authorized to_ap- 
point a commission to survey the Dis- 
trict, purchase, adopt and lay out a 
plan for the Federal City, and prior 
to the “1st Monday in December 
1800, they were to provide suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of 


Congress, the President and the public 
offices of the United States Govern- 
ment.” All their work was subject to 
the approval of President Washington. 

*The first commissioners appointed, 
Jan. 22d, 1891, were Thomas Johnson 
and David Carroll, of Marvland, and 
David Stuart, of Virginia. 

On Sept. 16th, 1794, Thornton re- 
ceived this commission from Presi- 
dent Washington: “T hereby 
appoint said Wm. Thornton one of 
the Commissioners for surveying the 
District of Territory accepted is 
for the permanent seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, ; 
with all authority to proceed accord- 
ing to law. 

“Given 12th day of Sept., 1794, of 
the Independence of the United States 
the Nineteenth.” 

“George Washington, 
“by Edw. Randolph.” 

There is nothing in the records to 
show the time that the Commissioners 
were expected to devote to their du- 
ties. This matter was probably left to 
their own judgment, and they must 
have had considerable time to attend 
to private business. 

The salary of a Commissioner was 
sixteen hundred dollars per annum. 
After Thornton became a member of 
the board of commissioners, a decided 
improvement is evident in their writ- 
ten proceedings and in the business 
forms and contracts which were intro- 
duced in connection with the streets, 
bridges and buildings that were in 
their charge. As they appear in the 
records after his appointment, Thorn- 
ton should have the credit for the im- 
provement. 

The ability of Thornton was ap- 
preciated by his contemporaries. 

Andrew Ellicott, who was doing the 
field work in laying out the city, sent 
a letter rejoicing in Thornton’s ap- 
pointment for the good of the streets 
and buildings, saying: “The former 
commissioners were totally ignorant 
and an easy prey.” He warns Thorn- 
ton to be on his guard. Washington, 
before retiring from the Presidency, 
says: ?“I think the United States are 
interested in the continuance of you 


* Proceedings of Commissioners, 1791, Vol —, Pp 2. 
+Old letters. Feb. 27th, 1797 
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in the service, therefore I should re- 
gret if either of you (Thornton, Scott 
or White), by resignation should de- 
prive them of assistance which I be- 
lieve you are able to give.” 

Thornton’s education and disposi- 
tion caused him to take an active part 
in all the duties of the commissioners, 
which consisted in supervising the sur- 
veys for the District boundary, the 
streets of the city and the subdivision 
of the squares into lots and the loca- 
tion of Federal buildings. The pre- 
paration of maps and their reproduc- 
tions, obtaining plans for the Federal 
and the arrangements for temporary 
buildings and bridges, laying out 
grounds, the opening of quarries, 
brickyards and kilns, lime-kilns, the 
cutting of lumber, and the obtaining 
workmen for brickmaking, quarrying, 
stone-cutting, as well as brick and 
stone masons, carpenters and laborers. 

Workmen, at this period, were ob- 
tained by advertisement and negotia- 
tion from England, Scotland, France 
and different parts of this country. 

The commissioners let all contracts 
and supervised the foremen who ob- 
tained the material from the quarry, 
kiln or forest, and who superintended 
the work on streets, buildings or 
bridges. In all cases we find Thornton 
insisting on the necessary grandeur 
of scale. He puts himself frequently 
on record as opposed to some of the 
narrower views of other members of 
the board. 

*The commissioners, on July 2oth, 
1795, made building regulations for 
the city. It would be fair to assume 
that Thornton, being the architect on 
the commission, was the prime mover 
and preparer of these regulations. 

The commissioners obtained and 
disbursed money, bills for even the 
most trifling objects being submitted 
for their approval. They attended to 
the sale and other negotiations in the 
connection of transfers of lots. 

Thornton was delegated to nego- 
tiate a loan in Philadelphiaand another 
later on in England. In both cases he 
was successful. 

In answer to a letter from Washing- 
ton concerning a National University, 


*Proceedings of Commissiovers, Vol. 1, p. 407. 


two commissioners write, Feb. 18th, 
1797: “Dr. Thornton has long had in 
contemplation to lay before the execu- 
tive such a one.” 

In 1801 the Commissioners of the 
District became offended at some re- 
port of Congress which reflected upon 
their management. By request, a com- 
mittee of Congress examined their 
accounts and it was proved that the 
commissioners had served with perfect 
integrity. 

An act, May Ist, 1802, abolished 
the office of the commissioners, their 
principal duties being complete, and 
the President appointed Thomas Mon- 
roe to perform a part of the duties of 
the commissioner. 


THORNTON AS AN ARCHITECT. 


He early displayed a talent for 
drawing. When a lad at school in 
England, he showed his uncle two 
five-pound notes, asking him to select 
the one which was best engraved; 
this proved to be the one young 
Thornton had just copied in pen and 
ink. 

When or where Thornton prose- 
cuted his architectural studies is not 
recorded. It has been asserted by 
some writers that he was simply a dil- 
letante in the profession. The only 
way in which we can judge of his at- 
tainments is by an examination of his 
work, and a knowledge of the estima- 
tion in which he was held by his con- 
temporaries. His drawings show skill 
in draftsmanship, as well as education 
and refinement in design. His exe- 
cuted work compares favorably with 
the best of the period, in design and 
construction. He was trusted in a pro- 
fessional capacity during long periods 
by such astute men as Washincton, 
Jefferson, Madison and many others. 

Adolf Cluss, in an address in 1860, 
calls him an amateur. J. H. B. La- 
trobe, in an address delivered before 
the American Institute of Architects 
in Washington, in 1881, states that 
Thornton had only two weeks’ studv 
in the profession. Trumbull gives him 
the credit of having studied three 
months. To have accomplished so 


*Science Record, 18y2. 
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much with so little study, he must 
have been a truly remarkable man. 


THORNTON’S PRIVATE ARCHITECTURAL 
WORK. 


Washington erected a building on 
North Capitol street, between B and 
C streets, Washington, D. C., which 
at the present time is known as the 
Hillman House. Dr. Thornton was the 
architect and superintendent,as shown 
by letters of Washington. The ex- 
terior of the building has been altered 
and additional stories have been added. 
Some of the interior work still remains 
intact and shows the skill and refine- 
ment of the architect in detail. (See 
Figs. 3 and 4.) An old sketch gives 
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an idea of the exterior of this building 
as it appeared in 1793. 

Montpelier, Orange County, Vir- 
ginia, the country residence of James 
Madison, was another piece of Thorn- 
ton’s work,which in dignity,simplicity 
and refinement compares favorably 
with some of the best modern resi- 
dences In a letter to Mrs. M. H. 
Smith, September, 1830, President 
Madison says: *“The only drawing of 
my house is that by Dr. Wm. Thorn- 
ton, it is without the wings now — ak- 
ing a part of it.” (See Fig. 5, Mont- 
pelier home of Madison.) The interior 
of Montpelier has been remodelled out 
of all semblance to its original self. 


*Writings of Madison, Vol 4. 
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The Octagon house, Washington 
City, one of the most interesting old 
residences in this section of the coun- 
try, was built by John Tayloe and com- 
pleted in 1801. Geo. Washington took 
a lively interest in its erection as it was 
by his advice that the owner of the 
Octagon selected Washington for his 
home. Thornton was the architect.7 
(Fig. 6—Exterior view of Tayloe’s 
Octagon house.) 

This house on the exterior is simple 
and dignified, being built of brick, 
with sandstone trimmings. The en- 


trance porch had stone columns with 
Ionic caps. The plan is peculiarly in- 
teresting. It can be easily understood 
from the illustration. (Fig. 7—Plan of 
Octagon house.) 


Tayloe being wealthy, could have in- 
dulged his taste in such things. 

*This house is interesting also from 
its historical associations. Madison 
having occupied it after the White 
peur was burned by the British in 
1814. 

The Tudor House, Georgetown, D. 
C., was built about 1810, by a Mr. 
Peter. Although an imposing old 
structure, the work does not compare 
with that shown in the Octagon 
House. 

The interest in this house centers in 
the fact that one of Thornton’s original 
sketches for both plan and elevation 
are still in existence. (See Figs. 13 and 
14.) The exterior of this house is very 
nearly in its original condition. In the 


The interior work, such as mantels, 
cornices, pilasters and doors, were rich, 
elaborate, refined and thorough in 
their construction. They are still in an 
excellent state of preservation, al- 
though the house has been indifferent- 
ly cared for for many years. (See Figs. 
8 and 9, mantel in parlor; 10, mantel 
in bedroom; 11, detailed measured 
drawings.) 

The doors and trimmings in this 
house are mahogany. The figures on 
the parlor mantel are so good that 
they must have been made by some of 
the noted scultpors of that dav. possi- 
bly Canova, or Thorwaldson; John 


+In Memoriam, Tayloe. 


Papeete 
Tudor Place—Ground Plan. 


Wm. Thornton, Architect. 


plan will be noticed the elliptical form 
of room which Thornton first used in 
his plan of the Capitol. While the ex- 
terior of this house is an improvement 
on the sketch, the alterations in plan, 
probably to save money, is decidedly 
inferior to the original. 

There are several of Thornton’s 
sketches for private houses in my pos- 
session. 


THORNTON'S PUBLIC ARCHITECTURAL 
WORK. 


He made Jefferson a design for the 
Va-Mace, in which he used the rattle- 
snake as the principal feature, because 


*See Article by Author on Octagon House, American 
Architect and Building News 
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Thornton’s Competitive Design for the President’s House—Modified View of Wing. 


Competitive Design for the President’s House, Made in 1792--Rear View. 


Competitive Design for the President's House. 1792—Front View. 
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it is peculiarly American, is peaceful 
until hurt or aroused for self-defence, 
and only strikes after giving warning. 
He made an elaborate scheme for a 
Washington monument, a description 
and rough sketch of which are among 
his private papers. The sketch shows 
a mound of massive natural boulders, 
on and around which are grouped 
many typical and natural figures, 
Washington surmounting the whole. 


THORNTON’S COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR 
THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


Among the drawings of Thornton’s 
which Mr. Edward Clark has loaned 
me, is evidently his design for the 


design, it will be readily seen that this 
could not have been prepared for any 
other purpose. 

This sketch, as can be seen by the il- 
lustration (Figs. 18 to 20), shows a well 
executed wash drawing of good pro- 
portion, dignified and simple in its 
treatment. The alternate flap (Fig. 
19), suggests. a decidedly improved 
form for the wings. 

It is difficult to understand the plan 
of the building from the elevations, 
although it is clear that official, pri- 
vate and social duties were each in- 
tended to have an apartment to them- 
selves. 

It is difficult to compare this plan 


Bougeuad 
Thornton's Sketch Plan of the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


President’s house. Thornton wrote 
from Tortola to the commissioners at 
that date, 1792, stating that he had 
made designs in conformity with the 
advertisements soliciting competitive 
plans for the President’s house and 
Capitol. In an answer to this letter, 
Noy. 15th, 1792, the commissioners 
state that the plan for the President's 
palace had already been selected. 

This design of Thornton’s conforms 
with the requirements of the advertise- 
ment which suggests a central build- 
ing and wings, built of brick and stone. 
Knowing that Thornton made such a 


with the present structure, of which 
only the central portion has been 
erected. The central portion of Thorn- 
ton’s design will compare favorably 


THE CAPITOL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Decidedly the most interesting p‘ece 
of Thornton’s architectural work was 
the successful design for the Capitol. 
An advertisement solicited competi- 
tive plans for the Capitol and Presi- 
dent’s house, in March, 1792. During 
July of the same year, plans were sub- 
mitted. None was found suitable for 
the former building. In July, Thorn- 
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ton wrote to the commissioners that 
he had not heard of the competition 
in time to prepare his drawings, but 
as the first drawings submitted would 
most probably not fill the require- 
ments, he requested that his designs 
might be examined. On December 
4th, the commissioners requested 
Thornton to send his plan of the Capi- 
tol to the President. The period be- 
tween July and December was given 
by the commissioners and Washing- 
ton to the consideration of the modifi- 
cations of the plans submitted, Mr. 
Hallet, whose plan was most success- 
ful, working under the direction of the 
commissioners. They waited three 
weeks after the expiration of the time 
Hallet promised his modifications and 
requested Thornton to send drawings 
to the President at the same time. Feb. 
7th, 1793, the commissioners state the 
general satisfaction of the President, 
themselves and others in the plan of 
Thornton. Washington says: “Grand- 
eur, simplicity and convenience seem 
so well combined that I do not doubt 
it will meet the commissioners’ appro- 
bation.” 

April 15th, 1793, Thornton received 
a formal notice of the acceptance of 
his plan, for which he received $500 
and a building lot in the City of Wash- 
ington. 

Thornton would not agree to devote 
his whole time to superintending the 
work, and Stephen Hallet, George 
Hadfield and James Hoban were em- 
ployed at different periods as superin- 
tendents. 

Hallet, almost as soon as he re- 
ceived his appointment, endeavored to 
engraft upon the work his own ideas. 
For this reason he was discharged. To 
prevent further attempts of this kind 
was probably one of the reasons why 
President Washington appointed 
Thornton one of the commissioners 
(Sept. 12, 1794). The commissioners 
had full power over the Federal build- 
ings, and as Thornton held this posi- 
tion until 1802, he was able to prevent 
further tampering with his design for 
that length of time. Hadfield was ap- 
pointed to take Hallet’s place, special 
note being made of the fact that he 
was only to act as superintendent. [In 
spite of this warning one of his first 


efforts was to induce President Wash- 
ington to allow him to change certain 
features which he considered im- 
proper. He was curtly notified to 2t- 
tend to the duties for which he had 
been employed. As he seems to have 
been unable to accomplish this end, 
he resigned, but was re-employed on 
making special agreement to confine 
himself to superintendence. He retain- 
ed the position until 1708. 

James Hoban was employed as su- 
perintendent of the Capitol, in addition 
to his duties at the President’s house, 
whenever the Capitol was without its 
separate superintendent. Hoban and 
Thornton seem to have been ex- 
cellent friends, as each attended to his 
proper duties. Hoban’s duties at the 
White House prevented his employ- 
ment, except in an emergency. 

Thornton’s actual connection with 
the Capitol ceased when the office of 
commissioner was abolished in 1802. 
Latrobe was appointed by Jefferson to 
take charge of the Capitol. Just be- 
fore Latrobe’s appointment, Thornton 
objected to changes which Jefferson 
wished to make,saying: *“They would 
not be in accordance with his (Thorn- 
ton’s) plans of the Capitol.” Whether 
this persistence in adhering to his own 
ideas was the cause of his further ser- 
vices in this connection being dis- 
pensed with, there is nothing to show. 

Although his advice was not asked 
in connection with changes, he still 
took a lively interest in the slur La- 
trobe cast upon the plan, design and 
workmanship of this building, and 
wrote an effective answer to Latrobe’s 
private letter to Congressmen (a 
printed document) in which the facts 
stated by Thornton are proved either 
by the documents on file in the office 
of Commissioners of Public Buildings 
and Grounds, or by letters in the hands 
of private individuals. 

Government documents prove the 
following facts in reference to Thorn- 
ton’s connection with the Capitol. His 
design was selected in a second com- 
petition. This design was modified 
principally to make it cost less, and use 
some less daring methods of construc- 
tionthan were suggested in Thornton’s 


*Old letters in the hands of private parties. 
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original sketches. The modified de- 
sign made by Thornton was com- 
menced and carried out until the abo- 
lition of the board of commissioners, 
practically without any change. Many 
attempts were made to modify this 
plan. Hallet put in a foundation for a 
square centre in place of the contem- 
plated dome. When Thornton was ap- 
pointed commissioner, Washington 
requested him to see that everything 
was rectified so that the building 
would conform to the original plan. 
Thornton at this time drew another 
elevation and restored the dome on 
the plans; he made new sections and 
other drawings some of which he 
thought improved the appearance. 

When Thornton retired from the 
work the old north wing was com- 
pleted, this is the portion of the build- 
ing in which is situated the Supreme 
Court. The foundation of the rotunda 
was nearly if not completely laid and 
the foundation and basement walls of 
the old south wing were in place (pres- 
ent Hall of Statuary). 

Latrobe complains in his private let- 
ter that he must necessarily conform 
the exterior of the (old) south wing 
with Thornton’s (old) north wing. La- 
trobe made changes in the Hall of 
Representatives (this is neither the 
present Hall of Statuary or of Rep- 
resentatives), which were decidedly in- 
ferior to form shown in Thornton’s 
plan. 

This room was destroyed by fire in 
1814. 

The central portion was not com- 
pleted for years afterwards, but from 
the plans and descriptions extant it 
must have been largely on the lines 
laid out by Thornton in his accepred 
plan, with the exception of the semi- 
circular western porch. 


THORNTON AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PATENTS. 


When the Board of Commissioners 
was abolished, Thornton was placed in 
charge of issuing patents. The first 
patent legislation occurred in 1790. 
The Secretaries of war. State and 
Attorney General were authorized to 
grant patents.* It is stated that over 


*Patent System of the United States. L. H. Campbell. 


the issue of the first patents Jefferson, 
Secretary of State; Knox, Secretary ot 
War; and Randolph, Attorney Gen- 
eral would hold special conferences. In 
1793, this law was changed, putting the 
matter in the hands of the Secretary of 
State. In May, 1802, President Jeffer- 
son appointed Wm. Thornton a clerk, 
at $1,400 per year, to take charge of 
patents. At one period he was given 
$2,000 a year as Superintendent of 
Patents, at the same time acting as 
Justice of the Peace, being entitled to 
certain fees, a Commissioner of Bank- 
ruptcy and a member of Levy Court. 
He was the first to have charge of pat- 
ents. His salary, with other positions, 
was supposed to be $2,400. Madison 
urged Congress to give him this 
amount for his patent office work. 

In 1810, Thornton moved models, 
records, etc., into Blodgett’s Hotel. 
The government had purchased this 
building, located on the north side 
of E Street, between 7th and &th 
Streets. Into the east end of this build- 
ing the Patent Office was moved. The 
U. S. Patent and Postoffice remained 
in this building until the fire of 1836. 

In the Blue Book of 1821 Thornton 
is recorded as Superintendent of Pat- 
ents. Mr. Campbell says: “During 
many years of his superintendency, he 
freely exercised his discretion in issu- 
ing patents. 

“In a communication to the Secre- 
tary of State, Jan. 16th, 1818, Thorn- 
ton defined equities and limitations of 
a reissue as concisely and luminously 
as has ever been done by any court or 
text writer.” 

From Thornton’s practice grew the 
Act of July 3d, 1832, providing for the 
reissue of a defective patent. Thorn- 
ton held this office until his death, 
March 28, 1828. 

When the present Patent Office was 
being erected, Mrs. Thornton re- 
quested Robert Mills, the architect, 
to put either a niche or bracket in the 
building for the reception of a bust of 
Thornton, because he had done so 
much for the good of this department. 
No notice seems to have been taken of 
this request. 

In 1873, Mrs Adelaide Talbot, a half 
niece of Thornton, presented to the 
Patent Office the portrait of Thornton. 
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It hangs in a place of honor in the 
Commissioner's room. 

Thornton is buried in the Congres- 
sional Cemetery, under a tomb similar 
in form to those erected to Senators 
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and Representatives. The President of 
the United States, members of the 
cabinet, and of Congress, followed his 
body to the grave. On his tomb is 
chiseled his motto,“Deo Spes Meo.” 


Glenn Brown 
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AUTHORITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


ITH the revived interest in arch- 
itecture, and with the knowl- 
edge of it that has come within 

these latter years to the inhabitants of 
the United States,there have come in- 
numerable notions, more or less wise, 
more or less persistently expressed, 
each one demanding some restriction 
upon the doings of architects in order 
to suit the views of its especial advo- 
cates. 

The restrictions are either statutes 
enacted or demanded, or deference to 
certain ideas expressed with the bold- 
ness of authority, and tending always 
toward the use of legal force to main- 
tain them. 

Outside of building laws, which are, 
ninety-nine hundredths of them, poli- 
ticians’ tools for party aggrandize- 
ment, special enactments are continu- 
ally demanded. Chief among these is 
the law to limit the height of buildings 
and the law to regulate their height 
by that of adjoining buildings,so as to 
secure as far as possible a uniform 
height of all the buildings in a street. 
Not less important is the bill to give 
politicians the power to prevent archi- 
tects from practising at all, based, l 
presume, upon the well-known igno- 
rance, incompetence and dishonesty of 
architects, and the intelligence and in- 
centaminability of politicians. Add to 
these the various art commissions 
upon statuary, paintings and so on, 
that it is proposed to establish, that in 
some cases have been established. 
perhaps without legal power, vet 


claiming to be the voice of alleged au- 
thority, and ready at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to enforce their views by law. 

Two causes, one general and one 
special, yet closely connected, are dis- 
cernible. One is the general reaction- 
ary tendency observable in this coun- 
try to forsake the ideas of the 
founders of the Republic, that gov- 
ernment should be reduced to a 
minimum; that it was the privilege 
of the members of a free govern- 
ment to do what constituted for each 
of them the pursuit of happiness, 
whether others regarded it as moral or 
immoral; that only to repress attacks 
upon this freedom should govern- 
mental organizations be used. For- 
saking all this, the tendency of the 
moment is to make the acts of each, 
however clearly non-aggressive, sub- 
ject to the censorship of the mobile 
vulgus. 

The special cause is the growing 
number of those who obtain their edu- 
cation in Europe; who, carried away 
by the grace and charm of the older 
civilization, admirably and laudably 
wish their friends to share their pleas- 
ure; and to that end would erect in a 
moment here what a thousand years 
has there slowly ripened; would build 
for us a dreamland with what sticks 
and canvas and paint may be obtain- 
able: would construct for us thankless 
ones, a diadem with Dutch foil and 
quartz sparks, a sunset with lanterns 
and colored glass. 

For up to the very last point we 
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may hold with this Europeanizing 
school, agree with them, admire 
them, love them. They are true and 
sincere lovers of the worthy, the beau- 
tiful, the refined. 

They say, and they say truly, that 
American architecture is for the most 
part barbarous. They show, and it is 
undeniable, that our public works of 
art, statues and parks, are mostly mon- 
strous. 

Let us acquaint you, they say, with 
better things, such as you yourselves, 
when you come to know them, will 
admit to be better than what you have 
hitherto done. 

However much we may be disposed 
to deny, fair and candid dealing will 
compel us to admit all that these men 
charge. We are as a nation, half-baked 
and barbarous. Moreover,we are com- 
mercialized, in this commercial age, 
beyond any other country. Others 
have traditions, feudal and ancestral, 
or ethical and religious, that mit- 
igate the asperity of a purely 
commercial regime, traditions of 
noblesse oblige, for both prince 
and peasant, of affection for an- 
cient landmarks, monuments and cus- 
toms, that do much to maintain the 
harmony of a past time through the 
present chaos of transition. But here 
there is no consideration for the mass 
of us but dollars and cents. 

If a building is handsome, that is to 
say if it is costly and elaborate, we care 
not for logic or beauty, we do not even 
know, most of us, what beauty means. 
It is indeed astounding to discover 
how far among us the aesthetic sense is 
atrophied. It is as though in cookery 
we had lost the sense of taste; as per- 
haps we might indeed be thought to 
have lost that also, were it not for the 
distinct appreciation that we show wt 
French cookery. 

So our lack of a sense of beauty has 
evolved for us an atmosphere which 
reacts to still further dull us to beauty. 
How, from an entourage of tenement 
houses and elevated railroad skeletons, 
shall an artist emerge? 

_ Although other nations may excel 
in particular pomts, yet for aesthetic 
sense, the French are first. In archi- 
tecture especially the French once did, 
what no other nation but the une- 


qualled Greek has done, pushed an 
architectural style—a style in the high- 
est and best sense, the reasonable 
adornment of a logical system of con- 
struction—to the extremity of perfec- 
tion. 

But, admitting all this, what shall 
we doto advance ourselves to the 
plane of the more developed nations? 

Will it suffice for us to set up for 
ourselves as the ultimate authority, 
methods and ideals that they have 
evolved? Is it possible for us to graft 
upon the thousand branchlets of our 
growth a new species of fruit? And, 
if it be possible, are we sure that culti- 
vation and selection of the seed of our 
proper stock may not perhaps excel in 
quality the scions offered? : 

The supremacy that I have spoken 
of as achieved by France in architect- 
ural development, the perfecting of the 
Gothic style, the only style besides the 
Greek that ever reached perfection, 
was achieved not by the methods of 
the schools, but by cutting loose from 
the methods of the ecclesiastical 
schools that then ruled, and rejoicing 
in the spring breeze of a newly found 
liberty. It was not by churchmen, but 
by laymen, by the people of the free 
cities, that the culminating glories of 
French architecture, during the latter 
part of the thirteenth and the earlier 
part of the fourteenth centuries were 
built. Since then, although the new 
discovery of antiquity and the decline 
of religious ecstacy made the Renais- 
sance inevitable, nothing but the 
genius of the French people has pre- 
vented it from degenerating into a 
mere ossification. 

For, in judging of French ideals, 
even of modern French ideals, too 
much dependence must not be placed 
upon their champions here. The re- 
duplication of classical colonnades, the 
frontispieces of pilasters and cornices, 
tier upon tier, in unexceptionable 
Ionic or Corinthian orders, perfect 
enough in their way, but a little weari- 
some after we have seen them several 
thousand times, these are not by any 
means the ideals of the most conserva- 
tive French school. On the contrary, 
they know as well as anybody what 
logic and good sense mean in design, 
but an unfortunate spirit of chauvin- 
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ism leads them to copy themselves, 
over and over again in the details of 
ornament, resulting in a degradation 
which nothing but their innate French 
good taste saves from failure. 

It is to be regretted that I am unable 
to obtain illustrations to show what I 
mean. Let me try to describe one typi- 
cal instance. 

Serving as a support to the spring 
of a certain arch in the Palais de 
Justice, in Paris, is a hybrid Ionic 
capital, of a pattern often seen, the 
volutes springing perpendicularly 
from the necking and joining each 
other by a horizontal band just above 
the necking. Above this is a detached 
piece of a hybrid architrave. The 
whole stands upon a corbel of hollow 
quarter circle profile, bearing in the 
hollow a sculptured female head. Al- 
though the profiles are refined and the 
carving and modelling excellent, such 
a curious compound cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than as debased 
art. 

Many similar instances might be 
brought to warn us not to sit too hum- 
bly at the feet of any master. More- 
over, no amount of authority can justi- 
fy such decorations as the familiar fes-: 
toon, the mask and the escutcheon 
as intellectually tolerable. 

Somewhat revived in our self-es- 
teem by the discovery that we too have 
some little taste, some little intelli- 
gence. Let us ask ourselves whether 
we have not abased ourselves too 
much, whether there may not be vir- 
tues hidden under our uninviting ex- 
terior, seeds of flowers yet to bloom. 

We are encouraged in this view by 
the expressed opinions of French 
writers themselves. Says a contempo- 
rary French periodical, speaking of 
Americans and American art: “One 
might be willingly tempted to think 
that a race so absorbed by _ business 
and commerce would be entirely de- 
prived of artistic sense. It is not so: 
the Americans are better endowed, in 
this respect, than the pure Anglo- 
Saxon race. Their painters appear 
with honor at our exhibitions, and one 
may listen to a girl from New York or 
Washington sing without stopping his 
ears. As for their architecture, in the 
midst of imitations of all styles, one 


encounters, often an attempt that is 
happy—original...... 

“But what is peculiar to them is the 

p s 
construction of their lofty buildings, 
of which we have on several occasions 
given characteristic specimens. In this 
order of ideas they have known how to 
answer to new needs with novel inven- 
tions, which by their originality often 
present both good proportions and a 
certain majesty in their mass.” 

** Nos confréres des Etats-Unis ont une science de con- 
fort que nous ignorons absolument.”’ 

Moniteur des Architectes Nos, 71-12, p. 119, 1893. 

Nor is this a single note of approval; 
on the contrary, the habitual attitude 
of the French press joins to its expres 
sions of disapproval of the horrors 
that we do perpetrate, an outspoken 
wonder at, and admiration of, great 
gifts beneath. 

Thus, in speaking of American in- 
teriors, another writer remarks: “Our 
fellow architects in the United States 
have a knowledge of comfort of which 
we are absolutely ignorant.” 


On serait volontiers tenté de croire qu’ une race aussi 
absorbée par les affaires et le commerce est entiérement 
dépourvue du sens artistique. , 

Il n’en est rien; les Americains sont mieux doués sous 
ce rapport, que la race anglo-saxonne pure Leurs pein-— 
tres figurent avec honneur a nos expositions, et l’on peut 
entendre chanter une miss de New York ou de Washing- 
ton sans se boucher les oreilles. Quanta’ |’ architecture, 
au milieu d’imitations de tous les styles, on rencontre sou- 
vent une tentative heureuse, originale. * * 

Mais ce qui leur est propre, c’est la construction de 
leurs hautes maisons, dont nous avens donné, a plusieurs 
reprises des specimens caractéristiques. Dans cet ordre 
d’idées, a des besoins nouveaux ils ont su répondre par 
des créations nouvelles, qui, par Jeur originalité et present- 
ent souvent des proportions heureuses et une certaine 
majesté dans leur masse. 

- La Construction Moderne, 1 July 1893. 

More noteworthy yet is the attitude 

ee = 

of the French critics of the World’s 
Fair, at Chicago. In that, all of the 
large buildings, except one, were 
avowedly designed upon the system 
supposed to be inculcated by the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts; and embodied 
some of the principles which the law is 
now to be invoked to force upon us, 
such as the uniformity of the line of 
cornice. 

One great building stood apart, the 
Transportation Building, done by the 
gifted Sullivan, a man of oricinal 
thought in other directions as well as 
in architecture. 

In general effect it might be said 
to approach Romanesque, the especial 
antipathy of the advocates of French 


methods, so far as the presence ot 
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round arches and a total avoidance of 
Renaissance detail counts; but the 
detail was something by itself, elabo- 
rated by the peculiar invention of the 
designer, and as individual as Richard- 
son's was in its way. Moreover, in 
color also this building stood apart. 

Eschewing the general whiteness, 
which is held to be most suited to the 
conventional Renaissance type, it 
boldly strove for a brilliant external 
color treatment, all the outside detail 
being enforced by the richest painting. 
Yet the French critics picked out 
this heterodox building for commen- 
dation, and sneered at the rest of the 
buildings, unconscious of the flattery 
of French orthodox design that a sin- 
cere attempt at imitation might be 
justly held to imply. 

Estimating ourselves then, not by 
our own opinion of ourselves, which is 
more than modest, but by the opinion 
of those whom we have recognized as 
worthy of our greatest esteem and of 
all the encomiums of their champions, 
we find, when we consult the authori- 
ties themselves, and not the cham- 
pions, that the authorities admire in 
us the very things that their champi- 
onscondemn. Ourhighbuildings which 
Continentalizers want to suppress 
by law, are picked out by actual, live 
Parisian critics as one of our few vir- 
tues. Our interiors, although not dis- 
tinguished by those marks of a clear 
intellect in design, pilasters and pedi- 
ments transplanted from exteriors, are 
yet again praised for the embodied 
spirit, the highest praise for any 
design. 

All through it is for our breaking 
away from precedent, our direct shoot- 
ing at new targets, that we are ap- 
plauded, and we begin to think that 
our crudity may be but the crudity of 
boyishness, as becomes our youth, 
that recklessness and vigor and frank- 
ness and courage and everything most 
removed from grandmotherliness may 
be a better foundation for the coming 
manhood than the powders and pe- 
rukes, the cocked hats and dancing 
master’s graces of Versailles. 

“How often,” says Arséne Hous- 
saye, the noted antagonist of scholas- 
ticism, “How often, in a civilized age 
there has been but a clever handling 


to take the place of the architectural 
grandeur of a barbarous age. * * * 
We walk upon heaps of bones, we lean 
upon piles of rubbish, we build only 
with broken fragments.” 

“# *  # Que de fois, dans un siécle civilisé, on n’ a 
qu’ un manceuvre savant pour remplacer |’ architecte 
giandiose d’ un siécle barbare! * * * Nous marchons 
sur des ossements, nous nous appuyons sur des décombres, 
nous ne batissons q’ avecdesdébris! * * * ‘* Arséne 
Houssage, Quarante-uniéme Fauteuil.”’ 

There are at the bottom of all social 
development two principles of action, 
imitation and initiative; both of them 
means for gratifying desire, the one 
by the sure and tried course of what 
has been done before; the other, risk- 
ing failure on the chance of greater 
success. Although alarmists are for- 
ever warning us against novelties, 
pointing out the risk, minimizing the 
possible gain, yet experience shows 
that it is actually safer to be too prog- 
ressive than too conservative. Nations 
have perished over and over again 
from conservatism, never yet one from 
progressiveness. 

Still the two principles of action sur- 
vive, the one conservative, holding up 
always the past as the model, perplexed 
with fear of change, striving for the 
most part to use the dead force of the 
majority to resist change; on the other 
the advanced guard, seeking, like the 
Greek, to hear or tell some new thing, 
the progressive misunderstood, re- 
jected by academies and _ institutes, 
sometimes crushed, but, if he survive, 
always leading the way to a future 
better than the past. 

What chance is there that an 
academy will receive an Ibsen, that a 
conservatory will recognize a Wagner 
or an institute a Corot? 

Against such organizations the new 
idea must always struggle. And one 
reason why the French are less op- 
pressed by their institutions, is their 
profound confidence in themselves, 
which leads them finally to accept and 
glory in the new idea which has been 
able to assert itself. The French ideal 
is not the past, it is the present, their 
own present, hence they suffer less 
than would a nation constitutionally 
less progressive. 

Excellent as may be the ideals held 
up by any school, lofty as may be their 
standard, we shall always do well to 
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reserve Our own deepest admiration 
for the man that advances that ideal or 
raises that standard by little or much, 
rather than for him who contents him- 
self with mere contormity. 

So the organizations that have 
achieved the greatest celebrity are 
those that have continually accepted 
and assimilated men of new ideas, al- 
though always resisting them to the 
last. Thus the French Academy re- 
fused for a long time to admit de Mus- 
set and Hugo; yet at last admitted 
them, as it now tries to keep Zola out, 
but will doubtless soon do itself the 
honor of accepting him. Yet the 
ranks of French literature are filled 
with great names which the academy 
has rejected, from Pascal to Theophile 
Gautier. The influence of such an 
academy in conserving the past is 
trifling, compared with that of an or- 
ganization which undertakes to in- 
struct as well as to recognize merit. 

American architecture is doubtless 
open to severest criticism, but its faults 
are not those which legislation or au- 
thority can correct. 

In the first place, all over the mod- 
ern world architecture is necessarily 
heterogenous a mixture of many and 
often discordant styles. How can it 
be otherwise and yet be truthful? In 
the past the architect of Cologne trav- 
eled as far as Amiens, saw there the 
greatest and best that men had devised, 
and could but copy, with what im- 
provements he might hope to add. 
Nowadays, in photographs, if not in 
actual travel, we roam over the known 
world; we are as familiar with the pa- 
godas of India, the temples of Japan, 
as with the theatres and palaces and 
churches of Spain and Russia and 
Mexico. All history, past and current, 
is at hand. 

Persia and Assyria we have dug up 
and now wander through their ruins. 
Greece and Rome are as familiar to us 
as Boston and Philadelphia: The Fo- 
rum and the Via Sacra as the Avenue 
des Champs Elysees and the Court of 
the Louvre. 

What can we do but reflect our 
minds in our deeds? How can we 
build without betraying our world 
knowledge? If the historical styles 
have each represented the events and 


ideas of its time, how can the archi- 
tecture of this strange, heterogenous, 
chaotic, anomalous nineteenth century, 
culmination of a great past, vestibule 
of a new and more glorious future, be 
other than strange, chaotic and anom- 
alous? How, in the absence of the uni- 
fying idea that is to come, can it be 
other than a more or less skilful state- 
ment of the fact that men know now 
the whole world. 

Only twice in the brief history of 
the world so far, has a great idea given 
a soul to stones; once when the Greek 
worshipped the beauty of the present, 
once when Christendom worshipped 
the beauty of a fancied future. 

The third time it will come no doubt, 
but its coming will not be accelerated 
by school methods nor by academic 
restraints, these will only delay it. 

Along with the inevitable variety is 
an equally inevitable crudity. Just at 
present we care very little for beauty, 
we are striving for material advance. 
We content ourselves with the rough- 
est imitation of the adornments that 
past ages devised. Just so, as Graeco- 
Roman ideals and arts declined, did the 
world labor through a long period of 
material struggle, while its art was but 
a rough reminiscence of the past. 

Political and social problems now 
press upon us, and the exigency for- 
bids the calmer artistic study of a more 
stable period. 

Yet, in the midst of the clamor 
where is it that we see most promise 
of the future? 

Is it in such “manoeuvres savants”’ 
as the typical modern French “hotel 
particulier,” or in the freer, if less sym- 
metrical, homes that such men as Er- 
nest George plant amid the London 
monotony of ugliness? Is it in the 
modern French villa or the country 
house thatthe best Americanarchitects 
delight in? Is it in such a design as the 
recently exhibited permiated French 
Ecole project, correct and studied, but 
cold and definitely ugly, or in the ap- 
proximately similar design of French 
bred American architects for a country 
house at Greenwich, which was ex- 
hibited at the same time.which showed 
equal studv, equal polish, and in addi- 
tion instead of ugliness, beauty, instead 
of coldness, charm. 
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Two kinds of restraints upon archi- 
tectural practice a temporary wave of 
reaction is bringing with it: The one, 
that which expresses itself by attempt- 
ing to impose its standards upon 
others by law, that is by force; the 
other, which contents itself with advo- 
cating its standards by voice, pen and 
example. 

Against the first, for men who know 
what the free life means, there can be 
nothing but war. Unfortunately for 
themselves there are too many Ameri- 
cans who have not learned the su- 
preme dictum of freedom, to go their 
own way and let others go theirs, who 
are still held by the spirit of domina- 
tion which enjoys compelling others 
do its own fancies. 

Against the second, no one can have 
any fair quarrel, except in so far as it 
tends always to assimilate its methods 
to the compulsory methods of the 
former. 


An Institute of Architecture in New 
York, drawing its membership, not 
from a licensed and ticketed assort- 
ment of its own graduates, but from 
the brilliant spirits that it might gather 
from within or from without, such an 
Institute broadly conducted, might 
add refinement to progress and could 
do little damage to originality. 

Such an Institute might well be- 
come, and might well deserve to be- 
come, a model for all future schools, 
establishing its classes, its prizes, its 
medals, as worthy goals for the punils 
of the architectural schools through- 
out the country. 

For such an Institute, abjuring the 
ways of politicians, preaching eclecti- 
cism rather than chauvinism in de- 
sign, catholicity rather than provin- 
cialism in sentiment, there could be 
none surely but admirers and well- 
wishers everywhere. 

John Beverley Robinson. 


ARCHITECTURAL ABERRATIONS. 


THE SALVATION ARMY BUILDING. 


O construct a building for the 
uses of the Salvation Army is un- 
doubtedly to incur a_ strong 
temptation to perpetrate an architec- 
tural aberration. Consider what is the 
“basic principle” of the organization 
in question, so far as that principle 
can be expressed in building. Is it 
not that, in order to regenerate a 
man’s spiritual nature, you need not 
improve him in any other respect? He 
needs no more mental culture, no 
more social culture than is already in 
the possession of the humblest. He 
does not even need a change of linen 
or an application of soap and water. 
More specifically, the method of the 
society is tovulgarize religion in order 
to convert the vulgar. The same vul- 
garity and foolishness that appear in 
the “knee drill” and the big drum 
should appear in the facade of a build- 
ing devoted to the uses of the Army. 
Really, suppose that by inadver- 
tence the Army had applied to an ac- 
complished architect to design a 
building for it,would he not have been 
justified in concluding that duty to 
his clients, and fidelity to his problem 
forbade him to design anything re- 
fined and quiet and harmonious, and 
required him to design something 
coarse and noisy and discordant. As 
a conscientious artist should he not 
cause the thing to reek of vulgarity? 
Now, nobody will dispute that the 
actual building—what the Salvation- 
ists in their military-religious jargon 
would doubtless call the “headquar- 
ters”—of the Army fulfils these req- 
uisites. Nothing could well be cruder 


or nosier or more discordant. It 
would be hard for anything to exceed 
it in vulgarity. And yet it may be 
that the qualities which the edifice 
shows are not at all to be imputed to 
the architect. We have not the pleas- 
ure of knowing him by any other of 
his works, but it may be that he is 
perfectly aware of the value of refine- 
ment, of the value of harmony, of the 
value of repose, and that he might 
show these qualities in a structure 
which in his professional judgment 
offered proper scope for them. He 
may have been doing himself a con- 
tinual violence in composing this 
front, just as he does a momentary 
violence to the sensibilities of every 
cultivated passer who is forced to look 
atit. In that case, his work is success- 
ful nearly to the point of triumph, as 
in any other case it is a dismal failure. 
But in any case whatever it is clearly 
an aberration. 

We are not doing psychology, it is 
true, but architectural criticism, but 
nevertheless the question keeps recur- 
ring, in considering the front, whether 
the architect “wrought in a sad sin- 
cerity” this painful front, or whether 
he was a Satirist in masonry, and did it 
on purpose. One reason for taking 
the former and less flattering view is 
that it would have been practicable 
for the architect to make the satire so 
much more broader, and the work so 
much more outrageous, without ex- 
citing the suspicions, nay, even while 
increasing the enthusiasm of his cli- 
ents. But on the other hand is the 
consideration that perhaps he could 
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Fourteenth St., west of Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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not afford it. The easiest and more 
effectual way of vulgarizing a build- 
ing, as we may see every day, is by ad- 
ding things to it. These things, even 
when they are obvious imitations of 
more expensive things, thereby en- 
hancing their vulgarity, do yet cost 
money. But still he has overlooked 
some very inexpensive ways of mak- 
ing the front more loathsome. The 
contrast of color, for example, might 
have added much to its outrageous- 
ness without increase of expense. His 
basement is a mild gray and his super- 
structure a tepid buff—a timid com- 
bination that has been employed in 
many inoffensive buildings, and that 
is in itself entirely inoffensive. For 
the same money he might have made 
a red basement and a good strong 
gamboge in his brickwork, interspers- 
ing it with other violent crudities of 
color. In the matter of form, too, he 
has behaved with moderation. The 
middle part of his building, for ex- 
ample, is the mere series of tiers of 
cells in which the steel-frame con- 
struction naturally issues. Left alone, 
such a series, though it would not be 
impressive, or attractive, or artistic, 
would have been quiet and inoffen- 
sive, and he has very nearly left it 
alone. True, he has broken in upon 
the repose it would have had by pro- 
jecting the centre of it, between the 
main entrance at the bottom and the 
tile-roofed tower at the top. This 
projection undoubtedly has the result 
of distorting the effect of quiet pro- 
duced by the expanse of wall. This 
result is enhanced by the grouping by 
twos of the openings on the flanking 
walls instead of leaving them equally 
spaced, and also by the long corbels 
introduced at the top of the central 
projection to carry a balcony which is 
apparently not a balcony. But upon 
the whole,in this middle of five stories, 
which seems to be intended for rental, 
the architect has not lived up to his 
privileges, but has produced a piece 
of wall, which, far from being the out- 
rage upon decency, we had a right to 
expect, is only a rather huddled,rather 
vulgar and still very dull piece of 
work. 

But at the top and bottom we admit 


that he is entitled to turn upon us and 
declare that whoever demands any- 
thing worse than these is unreason- 
able and impossible to satisfy. The 
large arches at the sides turned be- 
tween abutments that are manifestly 
inadequate to contain them are ex- 
amples of feebleness pretending to be 
strength, which are unhappily too 
common to excite the resentment they 
deserve. But there is a peculiar and 
individual infelicity in the treatment 
of the central entrance, with the pro- 
jected face and battering sides of its 
enclosing wall, the superfluous and 
preposterous corbels of the transom 
become a balcony, and especially the 
absurd little suggestion of mediaeval 
military architecture in its crowning 
member, become another ostensible 
balcony. The silliness and vulgarity 
of this are much enhanced by its exe- 
cution in sheet metal. This feature, in 
conjunction with the row of quatre- 
foils of ecclesiastical Gothic in the bal- 
cony below, is an architectural version 
of what we have already called the mil- 
itary-religious jargon of the archi- 
tect’s clients. The military pretension 
is still more completely developed at 
the top, where nothing could exceed 
the absurdity of the crowning parapet, 
or its inappropriateness to the com- 
monplace shop-front it crowns, with 
its barbicans and its crenellations and 
its loop-holes, from which the be- 
seiged Salvationists must be imagined 
to pour physical melted lead upon 
their spiritual besiegers. At the cen- 
tre the military pretense is lost sight 
of, unless the lonely apartment in the 
tower be conceived as the sentry box 
of the watcher on the walls of Zion. 
Perhaps, after all, the architect was 
right, considering him as a satirist, in 
confining the nonsense to the begin- 
ning and the end of his composition, 
and allowing the central part to ap- 
pear as a commonplace, baldly utili- 
tarian shop-front. Thereby he has 
made it possible for persons not con- 
nected with the Salvation Army to 
take quarters in the less shameful parts 
of the building without exposing 
themselves and their business to ridi- 
cule, while at the two extremities he 
has held up his clients in their true 
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light. Also he has produced a front 
which in its general aspect is quite 
sufficiently vulgar and absurd. To see 
how vulgar and absurd, compare it 
with what is visible of its neighbor to 
the right, which is a specimen of the 


domestic architecture in New York 
City of forty years ago, vulgarized 
only by the signs, and shudder at the 
transformation that has come over 
Fourteenth street between 1856 and 
1806. 
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London Churches of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. A selection of the most 
remarkable ecclesiastical buildings, includ- 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral. erected within and 
around the ancient city walls between the 
years 1630 and 1730, from the designs of 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Nich- 
olas Hawksmoor and James Gibbs. A series 
of sixty-four plates, and numerous other 
illustrations. With historical and descrip- 
tive accounts, by George H. Birch, F. S. 
A. London: B. T. Batsford. 1896. Folio, 
pp. xvii , 165. 

This book is noteworthy as being a nearly ex- 
haustive treatment of an important subject. For 
convenience it may be considered as consisting 
of two parts; first, twelve plates, a number of 
text illustrations, and twenty-four folio pages less 
those illustrations, all devoted to S. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; second, fifty-two plates with text and text 
illustrations proportionately devoted to thirty-five 
of the minor churches of the metropolis, with 
some remarks upon a score of those not thought 
worthy of more ample treatment. This division 
into two chief parts is worth insisting on, be- 
cause the importance of the cathedral is so much 
greater than that of all the small churches in 
London of the epoch covered by this volume, 
even when taken in the aggregate and pre- 
sented together, for comparative study, as 
here. The cathedral is one of the three or four 
most important structures, artistically speaking, 
of the years since the decline of the early and 
original Renaissance, but no importance at all 
comparable to this can be predicated of the 
churches, singly or collectively. 

The large plates are of surprising importance. 
Mr. Charles Latham, the photographer, is well 
known to those who have studied on the spot the 
architecture of the south of England and who 
have needed the aid of an artistic and skilful 
maker of architectural views and details, but 
even his previous record seems to be surpassed 
by these extraordinary pictures. The interiors 


are especially noteworthy. S. Paul’s Cathedral 
is unusually well lighted, of course; but still, to 
produce these views of the interior under the 
dome from two different points of the south aisle 
and nave looking westward, of the northwest 
chapel, of the choir aisle, of the choir stalls, the 
Bishop's throne with the splendid iron gate which 
forms the south entrance to the choir, and finally 
the organ case, is to achieve something admirable 
in the way of photography. There is a fine in- 
terior view of S. Catherine Cree; four views of S. 
Stephen, Walbrook, besides one of the dome 
taken vertically from below; two of S. Mary-at- 
Hill, one of S. James, Garlick Hithe; two, more 
in detail than for general effect, of S. Lawrence, 
Jewry; one of S. Nicholas Cole Abbey, one of S. 
Swithin and one of S. Bride, two of S. Clement 
Danes, about the name of which interesting 
church authorities differ, as there are those who 
insist that it should read S. Clement’s Danes, 
that is to say the Danes of S. Clement, and 
eleven more interior views of equal importance 
taken together, besides some pictures of curious 
details which carry with them general views of 
greater or lessextent. In all this series of pic- 
tures taken within doors,—an unusually extensive 
series as any one who knows architectural books 
will admit,—there is no sign of the artist having 
met with serious difficulties, nothing of import- 
ance lost in darkness, nothing made ugly and 
unsightly by disagreeable effect of light and shade 
except where in minor details the uncompro- 
mising shadow thrown by a pulpit ora font, which 
receives light from a single window only, must 
needs swallow up what comes within it. There 
are two or three interior views given in half-tones 
in the body of the text which should be mentioned 
as showing the general wealth of illustration. 
One of these, on p. 132, without being at all 
pleasing is easy to understand and is a really 
valuable picture. Toreturn to the large plates ; 
the font cover in the church of Allhallows, Bark- 
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ng, a piece of carving in oak of Grinling Gib- 
bons’ time, if not certainly by his hand, is as fine 
a piece of decorative art as one is likely to meet 
with in an architectural book. and the wrought- 
iron sword rests and hat-racks of 1726 and fol- 
lowing years are even more important to the 
student as being more unusual and more stimu- 
lating in their character. These are plates 63 
and 64, and form a sort of appendix to the book, 
but other such minor objects of ornamental art 
occur in many of the plates, and here again it 
must be mentioned that the text furnishes us 
with small prints, photographic and other, of 
sword rests, hat stands, fonts and font covers, 
pulpits, and even large and semi-architectural 
altar pieces like that at S. Vedast’s Church. 
Admiration has been expressed above of the 
brilliancy of these interior photographic views. 
It will be urged that the glass in the London 
churches is not generally very rich or dark and 
that the interiors are thoroughly lighted, as thor- 
oughly as the atmosphere of London allows ; and 
that is true, but how about the atmosphere of Lon- 
don? This brings us to the question of the ex- 
terior views and to the fact that these show a 
uniformly gray sky, a dull and smoky air, a 
complete absence of the effects of sunshine. 
These pictures are nearly all of steeples, as 
indeed the steeples are the pride and glory of 
the special admirers of Wren, and yet these 
pictures of the upper air, where spire shows 
beyond spire in fortunate groupings, with the 
dome of S. Paul’s, perhaps, looming hazy in 
the far distance, have in them fully as much the 
effect of pale and generally diffused light as 
that of the interiors themselves. And the con- 
clusion is that this is the photographer’s art— 
his fine art, or one phase of it. Justas the se- 
lected point of view is generally most fortunate 
and conveys strongly the idea of infinite trouble 
taken and of innumerable difficulties overcome, 
just so the reduction of all these photogravures 
to the same gray uniformity gives a strong idea 
of a deliberate choice of effect having con- 
trolled them all. It is curious to see that no 
view of either flank of S. Paul’s has been ob- 
tainable. There is, indeed. among the large 
plates a view of the south transept from the 
southwest. One of the same transept from 
the southeast, with a little of the south aisle 
and the great south chapel showing beyond, 
has not been given us in photogravure, and 
the half tone is inadequate. The flanks of the 
church are of course almost inaccessible to one 
who must have a few yards of distance for his 
point of view. The same conditions exist with 
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regard to the smaller churches, and it is there- 
fore fortunate that we get what is best in these 
churches when we get so much of the steeple as 
rises above the roofs around. The spire of S. 
Bride, Fleet street, and that of S. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, and S. Giles-in-the-Fields, and 
that of Christ Church, Newgate, and that of S. 
Magnus, London Bridge, and that of S. Mary- 
le-Bow, and that of S Stephen, Walbrook, rise 
clear of all surrounding buildings. 

That of S. James, Garlick Hithe, not a very 
lofty or aspiring structure, is dominated by the 
great dome of S. Paul’s five hundred yards away 
to the northwest. Beyond the steeple of S. 
Clement Danes is seen the great irregular and - 
unorganized mass of the London Law Courts, 
with its courts and gardens seen in bird’s-eye 
view. The photogragher might in this case 
have obtained a view from below ; namely, from 
those very courts and gardens; but preferred, 
wisely, to remain in the air among the steeples 
and not to break into his system or destroy the 
uniformity of his plan with regard to the 
steeples in question. That of S. Vedast Foster 
is a little overpowered by S. Mary-le-Bow seen 
a quarter of a mile distant. Finally, the 
churches of S. George, Bloomsbury, S. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, and S. Mary-le-Strand, are given 
complete, at least as far as one point of view 
allows; and so is Christ Church, Spitalfields, 
though this is too hideous to be allowed so fine 
a plate. 

An article in the last number of this journal, 
and devoted to Mr. Daniell’s interesting book 
on London City Churches, has said what needed 
to be said about those buildings, considered as 
architectural monuments, with one exception. 
The steeples, however low their average of size 
and dignity, contrast with those of the continent 
in being nearly all of the refined and severe 
rather than of the fantastic variety of the later 
revived classic. The strong existing tendency 
toward building in the ‘‘ high Roman fashion,” 
or in what the designers suppose to be that 
fashion, leads towards churches as well as 
civic buildings, and students of church architec- 
ture in the columnar style may certainly learn 
from these examples left them by Wren, Gibbs 
and Hawksmoor. S. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
has been stripped of the strange monsters which 
once gave a heraldic character to its odd pyra- 
mid, but the lovers of classic architecture will 
prefer it as the restorer has left it. Including 
this one, there are a dozen towers given in these 
plates, all crowned with spires or lanterns, all 
classical in detail without éarecgue extravagances 
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and all worthy of study. To these may be added 
at least one steeple, which is given only in a 
small elevation in the text—that of S. Antholin, 
Budge Row. 

The text illustrations include plans of nearly 
all the churches, and the towers of several; but 
sections of the churches and other constructional 
drawings are very uncommon. Architects will 
regret this, for it would be curious to know how 
these groined and barrel vaults, these cupolas 
and pendentives, are shaped out of wood and 
plaster and hung from the roof timbers. On 
the other hand, what is more important in 
London churches than their sham vaults, 
namely, their monuments and memorial 
tablets, are givenrather freely, and often with 
carefully drawn details, such as sections and 
profiles of their mouldings. The fine oak carvy- 
ing, too, which in some cases decorates the 
apparently constructional parts, is illustrated in 
some of the plates and drawings. 

To turn now tothe monograph on S. Paul’s 
Cathedral; it is not long and does not profess 
to be technical, but it is full of interesting facts 
and contains some valuable suggestions as to 
plan and design. The serious fault of S. Paul's, 
the one unforgivable sin committed by its de- 
signer, namely, the erection of the second story 
with a second order concealing the clear-story 
and denying the fact that there is a clear-story 
rising above aisle-roofs—this the author does 
not mention, absorbed as he is in consideration 
of the interior. This interior, which is really 
one of the finest things in neo-classic art, Mr. 
Birch judges wisely and writes of critically. He 
puts his finger on the one serious fault it has, 
‘*the four subsidiary arches of the dome, where 
the arch breaks into the entablature, dividing 
it up into detached pieces.” Otherwise his 
warm praise of the interior everyone can sym- 
pathize with, and it is not necessary to look too 
closely into his restatement of the queer argu- 
ments that Englishmen are fond of about the 
superiorities of the London church over S. 
Peter’s at Rome. That the interior, in its nave 
and aisles, choir and transept, is really far finer 
as a piece of refined architecture than the in- 
terior of S. Peter’s, judged in the same way, can 
hardly be questioned. 


A Hand book of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest 
Arthur Gardner, M. A. Macmillan & Co., 
London, and 66 Fifth avenue, New York. 
1896. Pp. xvi., 268. Price, $1.25. 

Here is at last what has been needed; a brief 
account of what is really known of Greek 


sculpture, carefully distinguished from what is 
inferred, what is suggested, and what is sup- 
posed. The tone of careful and conscientious 
agnosticism is admirable and most praiseworthy. 
Bold suggestions, which as the discussion goes 
on become more and more assumption, the 
apparent truth of the theory growing continually 
into positive truth in the eyes of its advocate, 
may have their place in detail works on individ- 
ual monuments of art, or on separate schools. 
They are dangerous even there; but without 
them progress in research would be more diffi- 
cult. Even there; even in the books of arche- 
ologists addressing archeologists we have too 
much of quiet assumption that what seems prob- 
able is certainly true. In the hand-book ad- 
dressed to the student at the beginning of his 
studies and to the public of persons interested 
who are only students for the occasion, this tak- 
ing things for granted is to be most carefully 
avoided ; and yet it is in just these hand-books 
that we find the almost universal dogmatic as- 
sertion and the rare suggestion of any uncer- 
tainty. The value in a book for beginners of 
this tone of tentative explanation is seen by con- 
trast in the confidence the reader may feel in 
positive assertions when they are made. For 
instance, in the description, pp. 254-258, of the 
two statuettes generally assumed to be copies of 
the lost Athena Parthenos, the lost gold and 
ivory statue of Phidias, it is a satisfaction to see 
that here the author’s unwillingness to be cer- 
tain disappears, and to infer from this that there 
is reason enough for the universal agreement 
that both the Varvakeion statuette and the 
Lenormant statuette are really copies, however 
wretched in artistic style, of the masterpiece. So 
in the account, pp. 157-160, of the painted 
limestone sculptures found’ in 1884 and the fol- 
lowing years on the Acropolis, the confirmation 
by the present author of the restorations made 
by putting together fragments, isa help to every 
student. It is clear gain that Mr. Gardner 
should have indorsed them. 

In his careful and reserved way of treating 
attributions, Mr. Gardner is of the best modern 
school and he is of this school equally in the 
frank acceptance of the novel facts which 
are fairly established. Thus the account of the 
extraordinary collection of painted statues in 
the Acropolis Museum at Athens, some of 
which were found in 1882-3, some in 1884, and 
the greater number in 1886, is as decided in its 
expression of the entirely chromatic character 
of these sculptures as could be asked of the 
most hearty advocate of polychromatic sculp- 
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ture, ancient or modern. He is talking of 
sculptures worked in soft and coarse-grained 
stone, and he says: ‘‘ The surface of this coarse 
stone was always covered bya thick layer of 
paint, and thus the sculptures executed in it are 
to be distinguished from those made in any ma- 
terial meant to show. As the color has toa 
great extent disappeared, what we now possess 
must be regarded merely as the core upon which 
the visible surface was to be overlaid. Before 
judging artistically of any such work, we must 
restore in our imagination, with the help of the 
vestiges of color that still remain, the varied 
polychromy of its original state. When thus 
considered, it resembles work in glazed or 
enameled brick or in painted terra cotta, rather 
than any sculpture in stone or marble with 
which we are familiar.” 
accurate. 


That, now, is exactly 
The few pieces of full colored sculp- 
ture which have been made in recent times, 
such as the monument to the Prince of Kohla- 
pore and the chromatic busts by Charles 
Cordier, cannot be said to be ‘‘ familiar.” 
The heads of the Hydra in the Hercules relief 
were as brilliant a green when first found as a 
Chinese vase. The beards of the Typhon’s 
three heads were of a gorgeous blue in 1884 and 
perhaps are so still, And on page I6I we come 
upon the suggestion that this blue is intended as 
a ‘‘conventional substitute for black ;” and 
this will do very well because it is not improb- 
able that a solid black over a surface as large as 
that of these beards and of the horses men- 
tioned by Mr. Gardner would have been felt to 
be a deformity in a chromatic design. The 
fascination of the subject leads us away from 
our theme and onto the painted marble statues 
found also on the Acropolis and in the same 
years which are mentioned above. Mr. Gilliéron 
made admirably careful water-color drawings of 
these ; their resemblance is really startling and 
one or two have been published in the Antike 
Denkmaeler while a nearly complete set is to be 
found in the Boston Museum af Fine Arts. The 
account of these and the critical examination 
given to them occupies the ten pages, beginning 
at page 164; and this is first rate artistic criti- 
cism as well as archeology. 

The introduction, containing 44 pages, is de- 
voted to the discussion of the sources of our 
knowledge, literary and monumental; to the 
materials and processes ; to a brief summing up 
of the different characters and of the different 
associations of Greek sculpture; and to the 
chronological division of the subject. Now, it 
is in such preemptory statement as an introduc- 


tion like this requires that what seem errors 
are to be looked for. Accordingly there 
is to be found in the third of the divisions 
above described, that the assumed relation of 
sculpture to architecture would have to be re- 
considered very carefully before it would com- 
mend itself to the student of decorative archi- 
tecture or of architecture and sculpture taken 
together. There is, for instance, page 36, the 
curious assumption, that not only Greek archi- 
tecture does generally avoid sculptural decora- 
tion, but also that it ought to do so, in all 
‘“those parts of a building. which are essentfal 
to its structure or stability. In the columns for 
example, and the architrave which rests upon 
them, we see the fundamental forms of Greek 
architecture ; and to weaken these in appear- 
ance by carving is clearly inappropriate.” In 
this passage there are indications of a very 
questionable view of the whole subject. The 
very next sentence mentions the Assos Epistyle 
and the Ephesus columns as exceptions to this 
assumed general rule. Now in these cases the 
sculpture is in relief upon the broad surface of 
the marble lintel and the lower drums of 
immense marble columns; it is not in sunken 
panels but projects from the main exterior face 
which would have been the usual flat or rounded 
surface of the architectural member but for these 
unusual reliefs. In either case can these added 
embossings be said to weaken the member which 
they adorn. Itis of course a fact that the work- 
ing parts of a Greek building are less often 
richly sculptured ; the exceptions being mainly 
the richer Ionic and the Corinthian capitals 
which do not come within the limits of ‘* sculp- 
ture”? as Mr. Gardner is using the term. It is 
equally a fact that sculpture in relief is applied 
chiefly to metopes which have no constructional 
work to do and that sculpture in the round is 
chiefly set up in the panels of the pediments or 
on the edge of the roof, standing upon the 
geison and the acroteria as upon shelves. The 
distinction between this absolutely free sculp- 
ture of the pediments and the roofs and the 
relief-sculpture of other parts does not seem to 
have struck Mr. Gardner and yet it is essential. 
The necessary examination into the question, 
how far the Greeks used architectural sculpture 
at all, has been avoided by Mr. Gardner, and 
while this is a natural and obvious expedient in 
the attempt to write a small book on a very 
great subject it is none the less to be regretted. 
The small volume before us deals only with 
the introductory matter, as above described, and 
with early sculpture down to the time of Phidias. 
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The text stops abruptly in the middle of Chapter 
III, The second part is to comprise all the 
test of the story, including Graeco-Roman 
sculpture, and it is to be hoped that a somewhat 
larger volume will be given. The one subject 
of Greco-Roman sculpture in the hands of so 
judicious a critic is to be looked for impatiently, 
and is needed as what has never yet been given 
to the student. 


Early Rhode [sland FHlouses. An Historical and 
Architectural Study by Norman M. Isham, 
A. M., Instructor in Architecture, Brown 
University, and Albert F. Brown, architect. 
Preston and Rounds, Providence, R. I. 
1895. Smail quarto; pp. 100, and 60 
plates serving as appendix. 


The Old Colonial architecture, of which so 
much is said and written, is a somewhat elegant 
and town-bred style. It has a great deal of 
added decoration ; porticos of columns, rows of 
pilasters, pediments at the roof-gables and 
frontons over doors and windows; and indoors 
a very handsome show of ornament modelled in 
plaster or carved in wood. It is, in short, a 
modification of the more elegant style of the 
time of George II., or even in some cases of an 
earlier style than that. It is traditional only in 
the sense that its way of working and its manner 
of design were brought from England by men 
who had used it there. It is really the archi- 
tecture of the London studios; a reflex of the 
work of professional architects. 

There is, however, another Old Colonial 
which is traditional in a truer sense. The very 
clever writer who has furnished the account of 
English architecture for Planat’s Lucyclopédie 
de larchitecture et de la construction insists 
upon the radical difference which he finds be- 
tween the native English architecture which 
lingered on long after the Middle Ages through 
the reigns of the Stuarts and into the ‘‘ teacup ” 
times of the Hanoverians—which was handed 
down from father to son and for which no archi- 
tect made plans—between this native and tradi, 
tional building, and the sophisticated and self- 
conscious art imported from Italy in the volumes 
of Palladio. The first, he thinks, was the build- 
ing of the conquered English and the latter the 
art of the Norman conquerors; that is to say, of 
their descendants in each case. 

The half-timbered house with overhanging 
upper stories, gables, wooden verge-boards, 
small and narrow windows grouped in threes 
and fives, and deep enclosed porches; this was 
the linge:ing medizval and purely English feel- 
ing showing itself in the medizval forms but 


slightly modified. Even when it was a spacious 
and a many-windowed manor-house, it was 
still the building of country-side traditions and 
untraveled simplicity. The 
colonnades and classical proportions, in which 
the country mansion seems to put on a London 
look is that of the court noble, a member of the 
privy council, the man with the traditions of the 
followers of William the Conqueror. This may 
be fanciful enough as a theory of origin, though 
indeed there are suggestions within it; but it is 
simple truth that the two styles exist side by 
side, as late at least as the early years Of the 
eighteenth century. And it is simple truth that 
both these styles came to this country, and that 
relics of both are still to be found here. The 
earlier to manifest itself was the more popular 
and purely traditional style, and this because it 
was the humbler and poorer houses that were 
built. 

It is these houses ; it is this simple and tra- 
ditional style which Messrs. Isham & Brown 
have reported upon in the volume before us, 
adding to our slight knowledge of American 
early building the contents of an admirable 
monograph on one little corner of the country. 
The oldest Rhode Island houses are of the forty 
years from 1636 to 1675; there are only two of 
them, one in Providence and one in Cranston, 
There are only five left of the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. In all of these, alterations 
have been made which change the original char- 
acter very greatly, or else they are in ruins. AlQ 
contain masonwork and woodwork worthy of 
that close and accurate study which our authors, 
with the aid of Mr. Edward Field, the Record 
Commissioner of Providence, have given to 
them. The drawings are minutely careful, 
plotted and figured with obviously ideal accu- 
racy; and small perspective sketches of parts of 
the framing, ironwork, sashes and chimney top, 
are putin on the margins or are on separate 
leaves. In all this there is nothing of the Pal- 
ladian architect or of the architect of any sort, 
as the seventeenth century knew that being, then 
newly recognized in England and her colonies. 

Here are the posts more nearly square in the 
main, broadening out to twice their width in one 
direction where they have the ends of girders to 
carry, the posts spreading out into a pair of cor- 
bels where they are needed. Here are the 
corner posts of the overhang, shaped at the lower 
end into a graceful enough ‘‘drop” cr pendant, 
Here is chamfering of many kinds and of many 
sections, some of it moulded with elaboration 
and nearly all of it worked with spirited stops. 
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In short, here is the English house-carpenters 
traditional work shaped out of medizval forms 
by passing through the century of Elizabeth and 
James, but medieval still in its shapes and 
ways. With this is a little ornamental mason- 
work, admirable chimney tops with decoration in 
brick pilaster-like breaks and simple stepped-out 
caps. 

Then come the houses of the third period em- 
bracing the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; one in Providence, one in North Provi- 
dence, one in Johnston where the famous elm 
tree is, immortalized by the Autocrat, and one in 
Buttonwoods where there ought to be some good 
trees. These houses are somewhat larger; one 
of them has formidably high and sharp gables, 
but the same system of building with all the 
larger timbers exposed indoors goes through 
them all. 

The chapters on ‘‘ Construction,” and on the 
‘Relation of Colonial Architecture to English 
Work” explains precisely how the American clap- 
boarded exteriors are to be accounted for. The 
old houses were built at first as their models in 
England had been built, the timber framing 
showing on the exterior and the spaces between 
the timbers filled with rough brick and mortar 
masonry or with ‘‘ wattle and daub,” but the 
sun of the summer shrunk the timbers and the 
cold and snow of the first winter found easy en- 
trance, and clapboards were called for. 

Chapters V. and VI. deal with the towns of 
Newport and Narragansett, which have not been 
dwelt on in the previous pages; and some iarger 
houses are described here, of which one at 
least is quite a mansion in its exterior effect and 
its accommodations. 

Plate I. gives a curious record in eight figures 
of the development of the Rhode Island plan, 
in two directions, out of one-roomed houses with 
end chimneys ; one of these along the line of 
chimneys in the outer wall becoming more and 
more elaborate with fireplaces and flues; the 
other through the well-known New England 
middle-chimney house, with its staircase in the 
front lobby and backed up by the great stone 
mass of the chimney. Plate II. is a curious 
map of Providence as it was in the seventeenth 
century, with the names of the residents ap- 
pended to their houses, some of which houses 
are preserved in the plates of this book. ina 
pocket of the cover is an almost equally attrac- 
tive map of the State of 
unnamed early date. 

Enough has been said 
esting and how valuable 


Rhode Island at an 


to show how inter- 
a book we have in 


this small quarto. It is to be hoped that the 
work will be pushed on by the same enthusi- 
astic students. They have given us here what 
we take to be the most important contribution 
so far made to the history of American art, and 


it will be a pity if their work stops here. 


A Text-Book of the History of Architecture. 
By A. D. F. Hamlin, A. M., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the School of 
Mines, Columbia College. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 1896. Pp. xxv., 
441 ; 229 illustrations in the text. Price, 
$2.00. 

To the student outside of the class-room it 
may well appear that the chief value of this 
book is in its tables of monuments and dates 
and its brief lists of books preceding the differ- 
ent chapters. That is to say, it will appear on 
first examination to be a book of reference 
rather than a book toread. This, however, will 
be a mistaken idea and one that the reader of 
this notice is advised not to entertain. 

Some of us are convinced that the history of 
art is more likely to be written as it should be 
written, by Americans than by the scholars of 
any European nation. The monographs will 
of course be by Europeans, in almost every 
instance. In Europe are the traditions ; there 
are the scholarships, the Professorships and the 
Fellowships; the habit among men of some 
leisure of devoting their time and energies to 
specialized study. Few are the Americans who 
come into the field of scholarship prepared to 
vie with their brothers of Western Europe in 
this matter of minute and continued research. 
But in the way of summing up the conclusions 
and the making history out of detached his-. 
torical facts, the American has an advantage, 
which is greater than at first sight seems possi- 
ble, in his capacity of treating with equal com- 
parative respect the researches of men of all 
nationalities. It is strange, but it is true, that 
very few books published in Europe are free 
from vexatious instances of national pride inter- 
The tendency 
which leads to such phrases as ‘‘ Our History,” 
—‘‘ with us, it has not been so,’’—‘‘we were 
enabled to repel the invasion,”—and the like, 
recurring again and again in the gravest his- 
torical works and in all languages, is an example 
of the nationalizing spirit to which we refer. 
In treatises on architecture this is as prominent 
and as visible as in political and social history, 
and nothing is more ludicrous than the never- 
ending troubles of the would-be historian of 
architecture to explain to his readers, assumed 
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to be his countrymen, that after all and in spite 
of everything his and their country leads the 
field. The only nation of Western Europe 
which may be supposed free from this curious 
ambition is the Swiss nation, and the Swiss 
history of European architecture we are yet to 
receive. 

Mr. Hamlin’s text shows very neatly the un- 
biased kind of judgment which we expect from 
the future American historian of art. It is not 
merely that he is indifferent what nation or 
people is proved to be the inventor of this 
style or that, his unprejudiced largeness of 
view enables him to see the essential tendencies 
at work in each epoch and every land. The 
few words allowed to each branch of the sub- 
ject as treated in this very small book are the 
right words nearly always. It would make our 
readers laugh if there were printed here the 
statements which we mark as perhaps erroneous, 
so few they are and so trivial. Such brief treat- 
ment can never be very interesting reading, at 
least to the comparatively uninformed reader, 
but such readers may be advised safely to learn 
by heart each chapter on European architecture 
and then look at all photographs they can find, 
belonging to that epoch, with the certainty that 
these will have a new meaning to them. As to 
the architecture of the far East, the subject has 
as yet been too little studied to make it safe to 
write hand-books about it, and as to the Mo- 
hammedan architecture treated in Chapter XII., 
Professor Hamlin perhaps overrates its import- 
ance. In India only is Mohammedan architec- 
ture of any great comparative value. 


A History of Architecture for the Student, 
Craftsman and Amateur. Being a Com- 
parative View of the Historical Styles from 
the Earliest Period. By Banister Fletcher, 
F. R. I. B. A., Professor of Architecture in 
King’s College, London, and Banister F. 
Fletcher, A. R. I. B. A.. Instructor in the 
Architectural Studio, King’s College, Lon- 
don. With 115 plates, mostly Collotypes, 
and other illustrations in the text. B. T. 
Batsford, London, 1896. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Small 
octavo, pp. xvi., 313. Price $4.50. 

This is a small and thin hand-book, swelled 
by the insertion of 115 plates on thick paper to 
the form of one of those ‘*dumpy”’ bibles 
which Englishmen loved in the seventeenth 
century. The plates are really of importance in 
any estimate of the book, for although such 
collotypes as can be printed on a page four and 
one-half by seven inches cannot be wholly satis- 
factory, yet a series of well-selected pictures, in- 


cluding some plans and some measured details, 
but generally made up of photographic views, 
has an inherent value which is not to be mis- 
taken. The selection of buildings is indeed 
very good. There are not as many interiors as 
could be wished, but there are some which it is 
really a pleasure to see in a popular book of this 
kind. It is hard to make them tell in small 
photographic process plates, It seems that to 
provide a good interior view for a book recourse 
must be had to large and costly plates, such as 
those described in another page as illustrating 
Mr. Birch’s book, or else drawings made by 
hand in which of course the draughtsman’s per- 
sonality comes between the builder and the 
student. Thus the views of the interiorsof S. 
Sophia at Constantinople, S. Mark’s of Venice, 
and S. Peter’s of Rome, are of little avail to the 
student, but the Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore 
and the Cathedral of Pisa have simpler interiors 
which the lack of distinctness does not so 
greatly injure, and the vaulted roof of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, as a large-scale detail is 
easy to render and is a very useful illustration. 
The exterior views serve their turn well. It is 
pleasant to find among them several fine build- 
ings which are not known as well as they should 
be, such as the south front of Hatfield House, 
which is certainly one of the best pieces of 
Renaissance designing, properly so-called, in all 
the North of Europe, the admirable Town Hall - 
at Antwerp, and the Paris Pantheon, so given as 
to show its windowless walls. There are some 
Spanish examples too, which, though less un- 
known than they were fifteen years ago are still 
less familiar than they should be; and the in- 
terior of San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo is well- 
worthy to be chosen on account of its interesting 
management of the central tower as seen from 
This should be compared with the sim- 
lar and better known example of Burgos Cathe- 
dral, and these two plates are given in 114 and 
Tis: 

The text of this work is arranged rather for 
reference than for reading. A large part of it is 
devoted to elaborate comparisons between styles. 
Announcement is made on the page facing page 
one, that each style is considered in five different 
ways ; first, asto the Influences,— Geographical, 
Geological, Climatic, Religious, Socio-Political 
and Historical,—which have shaped it; second, 
as to its Architectural Character ; third, as tothe 
Buildings, which serve as examples of it; fourth, 
as to the Comparison of each with other styles ; 
and fifth, as to the Books which may be consulted. 
The reduction of a complex and subtile theme, 
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such as the critical history of architecture, to a 
series of brief and positive statements, brings 
with it this danger, that statements will often be 
made which cannot be perfectly maintained 
This danger is greatly increased when much is 
made of the influences of race, climate and 
religion. The working of these influences is so 
very hard to trace and is so tempting to the bold 
theorizer, that the student should always be 
warned against architectural conclusions founded 
upon such non-architectural reasoning. 


Evolution in Art, as Illustrated by the Life- 
Histories of Designs. By Alfred C. Had- 
don, Professor of Zoology, Royal College 
of Science, Dublin; Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Italian Society of Anthropology, 
etc. With 8 plates and 130 figures in the 
text. London: WalterScott, Ltd., 1895. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. xviii., 364. Price, $1.25. 

This volume is one of the Contemporary 
Science Series, edited by Havelock Ellis. It 
consists of an introduction and four principal 
divisions, which, in their turn, are subdivided. 
Thus the first of the main divisions is devoted to 
the art of British New Guinea, considered as an 
example of the method of study to be followed, 
and this part of the book is subdivided as 
follows: I., Torres Straits and Daudai; II., 
III., IV. and V., Other geographical subdivi- 
sions; V1., Relation of the decorative art tothe 
ethnology of British New Guinea; and VII., 
Note on the scroll designs of British New 
Guinea. The second main division is entitled 
‘“The Material of which Patterns are Made,”’ 
and the third and fourth are, respectively, ‘‘ The 
Reasons for which Objects are Decorated”’ and 
‘* The Scientific Method of Studying Decorative 
Art.”” The purpose and intent of the book is 
obviously and avowedly to approach the study 
of anthropology through the investigation of 
those ornamental patterns and those rude works of 
representative art which savages not of the 
lowest condition produce in great abundance. 
It is found that certain figures in ornamental 
patterns resemble certain objects, necessarily 
well known to the savages who have produced 
those patterns. There is then the natural dispo- 
sition on the part of the investigator to infer that 
those figures are copied from the objects in 
question. Now, this inference is of different 
degrees of reasonableness in the different cases 
given. There can be no doubt, when a part of 
the human face is indicated by strongly marked 
lines, what those indications mean, and the 
scientific students of pattern-designing among 


savages havea perfect right to lay side by side 
patterns which show a continuous gradual diver- 
gence from the perfectly well marked human 
face to figures which have but little resemblance 
to the first, and which seem, when taken 
separately, not to be derived from natural forms 
at all. The case is different when the triangles 
in a complicated geometrical pattern are stated 
to be copies of a garment used by the women. 
Once in the hands of a decorative-designer, one 
triangle is much like another. The use of this 
figure may be in any given case suggested by a 
garment or the shape of a fish, or by the spaces left 
between blades of a shark-tooth weapon, or by 
the interstices in a zig-zag; while the zig-zag 
itself comes natural and unbidden to every idle 
man who has drawn two nearly parallel lines, on 
the sand or elsewhere. and who scrawls between 
them. 

The truth is that study of decorative art and 
its origin is as yet in its infancy, and is likely to 
remain there until persons having a practical 
knowledge of decorative design shall devote 
themselves to the scientific study of it. The 
fact well known to all students of fine art that 
the arts which appeal to the eye are nearly 
always misjudged by students in other depart- 
ments, greatly retards advance in the branch of 
anthropology under consideration. The literary 
student and the scientific student insist on judg- 
ing works of that fine art which appeals to the 
eye from literary and scientific standpoints. 
They are not to be blamed, for it is rarely seen 
that a master of the graphic and plastic arts, 
one knowing their theory in practice well, writes 
with any fullness, or indeed gives any attention 
whatever to research in the mysteries of primal 
decorative art. It fails to interest him, just as 
the rudest compositions in verse fail to interest 
the enthusiastic student of the loftiest poetry. 
Occasionally and incidently the man who knows 
and lives with that art which is the most 
highly developed and most stimulating may 
turn to consider the gross and 
feeble strivings of undeveloped humanity, 
but continued and comparative study of them 
is not his to undertake. Those who accumulate 
facts relating to this novel subject of study and 
who reason upon them are nearly always persons 
to whom fine art is a sealed book. This, 
indeed, is indicated in the Introduction, where 
it is stated that the facts are collected in large 
numbers ‘‘ by missionaries and others or seen 
in large ethnographical collections.”” Therefore, 
for years to come books will be written which, 
like this one, are full of suggestion, but which will 
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mislead at times by assuming as true that which 
every advanced student of decorative and 
representative art knows to be false or extremely 
improbable. This book and Mr. Balfour’s 
interesting little treatise, ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Decorative Art,” are important and _praise- 
worthy attempts at laying the foundations of a 
study which may prove to be, in the future, 
mainly scientific or mainly philosophical. In 
the meantime its proceedings are Scientific in 
their character, pursued along the lines of direct 
observation and comparison of facts and that is 
well. 


The L£cclestastical Architecture of Scotland, 
Jrom the Earliest Christian Times to the 
Seventeenth Century. By David Macgib- 
bon and Thomas Ross. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1896. Vol. I., pp. xiii., 483. 


The authors of this book are also the authors 
of *‘ The Castellated and Domestic Architecture 
of Scotland” in five volumes, which came out 
three or four years ago, and is one of the most 
interesting and valuable of modern books on 
architecture. Mr. Macgibbon is by himself the 
author of *‘ The Architecture of Provence and 
the Riviera,” which was published in 1888, and 
which is a book to class with Butler’s ‘‘ Coptic 
Churches of Egypt’’ and Jackson’s ‘‘ Dalmatia, 
The Quarnero and Istria,” as a product of per- 
sonal experiences 
These octavo volumes printed in large type and 
illustrated, and yet sufficiently light in the hand, 
have a peculiar value to busy students; especially 
when illustrated as fully as those of our present 
authors. Architects in particular not gifted 
with much leisure for patient and long con. 
tinued archeological studies should find books 
of this form peculiarly valuable—for who 
reads or can read the pages of a folio? The 
mere fact that there is never a table free to 
receive it destroys the value of a folio except as 
a book of plates. 

Of these octavo volumes, then, devoted to the 
personal study of architectural subjects, eleven 
have been cited and Messrs. Macgibbon & Ross 
are preparing to give us three or four volumes 
more; and those upon a subdivision of the his- 
tory of architecture which many of our readers 
will thlnk more immediately interesting than 
any of those which have been mentioned. The 
only drawback to Scottish ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, as a matter of pressing need to all students, 
is the fact that it has never been very splendid 
nor in the highest sense of the word original. 
No single style of the last importance has ever 
originated in Scotland, nor are its cathedrals 
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very magnificent, nor its minor churches very 
rich in architectural design or in sculpture. 
This is made up for, very largely, by the fact 
that they are not restored. No where will the 
student find a larger amount, proportionately 
of absolutely unaltered and nearly uninjured 
work, Round arched and early Gothic is to be 
found in great abundance; central and later 
Gothic also with all their strange and quaint 
experiments in vaulting and attempts at getting 
sculptured decoration at small cost. Moreover, 
all this is found in a country, which abounds 
in stone, fit for delicate cutting and solid 
building, and most of it is intact and unre- 
stored. The authors of this book have treated 
their subject as a series of monographs; long 
or short, according to the importance of the 
subject in each case. Thus, Dunfermline 
Abbey Church has nearly thirty pages devoted 
to it with no less than twenty-six illustrations, 
by means of which, with a little comparing and 
referring backwards and forwards, an excellent 
idea of the whole building with its almost 
unique butiress system is to be had. The first 
illustration among those referred to is a genera] 
plan of the buildings of the Abbey; several of 
the cuts give parts of the subordinate buildings 
and a reference on page 256 sends us back to 
the work on Castellated and Domestic Architec- 
ture forthe Palace which was intimately con- 
nected with the structures of the Abbey. In like 
manner the church celebrated in song and story, 
as St. Magnus’ Cathedral at Kirkwall, is 
described in twenty-four cuts and a propor- 
tionate number of pages of text. Whether 
we take Sir Walter Scott’s view of the town of 
Kirkwall, as held in 1805, that Kirkwall was 
‘* fair,” or his opinion as held in 1814,—after he 
had seen it,— 


‘* And needs must I stare 
When I think that in verse I have once called it fair; 
Tis a base little borough, both dirty and mean— 
There is nothing to hear and there’s naught to be seen.’ 


we shall not find it hard to appraise the ¢athedra] 
That, indeed, is a thing upon which Sir Walter 
was not highly qualified to speak ; he lived and 
died before the dawn of the archeological day. 
The church is really a very interesting piece of 
Romanesque and Transitional architecture with 
Gothic vaulting of a simple type, but of an 
epoch nearly a century later than that of the 
walls which it surmounts and with a most inter- 
esting central tower in its original condition. 
Some of those famous abbeys which we asso- 
ciate rather with England, and which are the 
best known of all medizval buildings to many 
travelers and many lovers of the picturesque 
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in architecture, are really ‘‘over the border.” 
These, of course, are treated with proportionate 
care in the book before us.. Thus Kelso Abbey 
Church is treated in twelve cuts and an interest- 
ing chapter of text; and this affords an oppor- 
tunity to say that these ruined monastic build- 
ings have never had justice done them by the 
archeologists. No one will suspect us of wish- 
ing to depreciate the admirable work done by 
Edmund Sharpe, but what he has done leaves 
still undone the much needed exact survey and 
measurement and exact setting down of the 
ruins as they stand. Let the future give us if it 
will, complete excavation and thorough result- 
ing research ; what is needed now and without 
delay is a trustworthy record of what exists 
above ground and within reach of a tape- 
measure and the camera-lucida. This work is 
in the way of being done by Messrs. Macgibbon 
and Ross, as may be seen in the monograph of 
Kelso and in those devoted to Dundrennan, 
Jedburgh, Kinloss and Dryburgh. 

That which has been described is a part of the 
body of the work, and of this it should be said 
that it appears to be arranged in a sense chrono- 


logically. The transition from Celtic to Norman 


architecture is followed by the Norman, that is 
to say the Fomanesque style, and that by the 
Transition style. The perfected and the later 
Gothic are left for future volumes, although, of 
course, the buildings treated in this volume 
contain many fragments. of later architecture. 
There is a separate ‘series of papers on the 
very early churches of the Orkney and the 
Shetland Islands, made up from plans and 
drawings, made forty years ago by Sir Henry Dry~ 
den. There is a similar treatise on the earliest 
ecclesiastical buildings of Scotland, derived from 
the studies of the late T. S. Muir, and attention 
is especially called to these as the work of 
an antiquary of extraordinary enthusiasm and 
trustworthy devotion. The fact is insisted on 
that these very early buildings have suffered very 
greatly since the drawings and measurements 
in question were made from them. — An introduc- 
tion gives an account which is well worth reading, 
of the evolution of European architecture during 
about 400 years, namely, from . 1050 to 1450 
A. D., the years of the Romanesque architec- 
development of Gothic and _ its 
English examples. being always 
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To the:Architect .. 77273 
Builder and Owner 


Before deciding upon your interior 
finish, consider the advantages of 
MAHOGANY — Beauty, Improvement 
with age; Increased value to prop- 
erty; bearing in mind the extra 
cost is only in the raw material. 
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nects the soul of man with the 

surface of the earth, furniture— 
which touches the house on one side 
and the body on the other—is an impor- 
tant link. The word is here used in the 
larger sense, covering all the household 
appliances, all movables, from the bed- 
stead to the teaspoon. They are all 
part of the furnishing of the house; all 
serve for the extension of human 
power and activity, and all are evolved 
by the same great law which gives us 
feet to stand on and teeth to chew 
with. Let us follow for a moment the 
lines of development which have filled 
our moving wagons with household 
impedimenta. _ 

It isin this field that we find most 
fully exemplified that marvelous advan- 
tage of the human creature who makes 
to himself innumerable ulterior con- 
veniences in passive and active furni- 
ture; the writing desk, for instance, 
being passive and the pen active, and 
thereby multiplies and develops his 
power a thousandfold. All furniture 
is based on bodily needs, and its value 
is to be measured by its right meeting 
of those needs. 

A chair is meant to sit on, and so rest 
the body without lowering it to the 
earth entirely ; so saving the exertion 
of getting up again. Itis safer, easier, 


Be that unbroken chain which con- 


cleaner than lying on the floor. Origi- 
nally a mere stool, the back was added 
to further rest the trunk muscles and 
the arms. 
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The literal fact of furniture being ari 
extension of the body is easily enough 
shown. The human body of to-day is 
sO cohstituted as to be able to recéive 
such and such sensations, perform such 
and such labors, sustain such and such 
stress. It is an instrument varying 
greatly from the body of the early sav- 
age, or of a lower animal. In some 
ways it is superior, in others inferior ; 
such 4s it is, it is conditioned upon the 
furniture which allows its varied ac- 
tivities. 

If the human hand had to do all the 
work itself, as the monkey’s paw does, 
it would not be the human hand. If 
we dug with it, we should lose the ° 
finer susceptibilities of touch at once, 
and grow heavy claws. If we used it 
for spoon and fork, with teeth our only 
knives ; if we were forced to do a tenth 
part of the day’s work “with our bare 
hands,” we should soon have no hands 
to do it with. They would lose the 
distinctive characteristics which make 
themhands. The infinite subtlety of de- 
velopment shown in the special tools 
of some trades, needles for instance, 
paint brushes and the exquisite sub- 
divisions of a dentist’s tiny instru- 
ments ; these carry with them the hand. 
of delicate and varied use. And were 
it not for such tools we should not 
have that handasitis. The elephant’s 
trunk and its one finger is a wonderful 
organ; the flea has a good outfit of 
vivisecting tools in its mouth; but 
there is nothing else in nature that ap- 
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proaches the human hand with its de- 
rivatives. ‘That which makes it a hand 
instead of a paw is the capacity for 
varied use, and the capacity for varied 
use depends upon its tools. They are 
parts of the body, like patent detach- 
able finger nails, transposable teeth 
and the like. 

It is plain then, this being so, that 
the laws of construction, their use and 
beauty, must be considered in continu- 
ous regard to the human body. They 
have, of course, their own absolute 
condition beside ; matters of durability 
have to beconsidered as well as adapt- 
ability, and the relative value of differ- 
ent materials. 

To the household economist the 
chair represents so much physical rest, 
modified, of course, by personality ; so 
much beauty of its own; so much re- 
lation to other articles associated with 
it, and so much durability. To the 
average purchaser a chair is not judged, 
surely, even by the first of these con- 
siderations, and the. others are lost 
sight of altogether. 

Our forefathers, who made things so 
strictly for use, and that in most cases 
governed as strictly by economy, 
missed but one factor of beauty, and 
that is ease. The beauty of any usa- 
able thing, from a leg to a ladle, is 
based on three conditions: use, ease 
and economy. ‘ You must have some- 
thing to stand on, must you?” says 
Nature. “Very well, here’s a leg; 
doesn’t work easily? I'll fix it.” And 
forthwith she adds joints and knee- 
pans and all manner of ropes and pul- 
leys to make it go. Then when it is 
strong to stand on and easy to use, she 
shears off all superfluities and “ behold 
how beautiful the limb is!” 

The maker of the ladle is governed 
by the same considerations. It must 
be a perfect ladle to begin with; it 
must conform in every curve and line 
to the comfortable use of its holder, 
and it must have no needless weight or 
substance. Here is where certain 
ostentatious teaspoons fail of beauty ; 
there is too much material for either 
our ease of use or their necessary dura- 
bility. The pitcher that does not pour 
well cannot be beautiful, though of 
gold. The glass so frail that it needg 


to be under glass for protection, is not 
beautiful in common use; nor is the 
china whose easy use would be its sure 
destruction. The spider-legged table, 
and the insect family of chairs; the 
things that creak when you sit down 
and tip over when you get up, these are 
not beautiful. s 

If a thing is of a light and frail ap- 
pearance, as a bamboo chair, it should 
be also so simple in construction as not. 
to suggest waste labor. And if a 
thing is rich in inlaid work or carving, 
it should be solid enough to endure 
time and strain, else its beauty car- 
ries a constant element of distress and 
so ceases to be beauty. 

Beauty, be it observed, is not by any 
means a “mere matter of opinion.” 
Beauty has its laws and dies upon the 
infringement thereof. Itis quite possi- 
ble, of course, to believe an ugly thing 
to be beautiful, through association of 
ideas, false education, low perceptive 
faculties and the like; but because a 
thing seems to a person to be beautiful 
it dues not by any means follow that it 
isso. Take, for instance, the African 
admiration for extremely fat women, 
the Chinese admiration for deformed 
feet, our own admiration for deformed 
waists; that a given object conveys 
pleasure to the eye by no means proves 
it beautiful. We Americans, asa whole, 
have a low national taste, and need 
much honest study before we can 
recognize true beauty. And even after 
we have learned a good deal about it, 
there remains the endlessly varied ap- 
plication according to our personal and 
industrial and social and economical 
limits. When it comes to house furni- 
ture, that, like home architecture, is 
modified by so many necessities as to 
make any clear high beauty impossible. 

Suppose we begin to plan for parlor 
furniture: carpet, tables, chairs, sofas, 
curtains, etc. Everything has to be 
modified by many considerations. If 
it isa family room, it must not offend 
the personal taste of any member of 
the family. The varied use of every 
article by many people modifies its 
possibilities immensely. If there are 
boys, a certain grade of furnishing fol- 
lows; if babies, another; if cats and 
dogs, another. Furnishing depends. It 
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depends on so many things that we 
cannot hope for high beauty in the 
ordinary household; but still in cer- 
tain rooms in some houses there might 
be noble furnishing ; 
that is pretty ; andin alla harmony and 
sweet reasonableness, now almost un- 
known. It is quite possible also for 
each of us to learn to know good fur- 
niture when we see it, as well as good 
architecture, and if our household ex- 
igencies require cast-iron and _ tow- 
cloth things, to see to it that they 
be harmoniously constructed. 

Let us consider in detail one article, 
say achair. Being meant to support 
the weight of the human body, the 
chair’s personal beauty requires that 
it shall show power to do this, and not 
greatly more. If a chair looks strong 
enough to support a weary elephant, it is 
not beautiful ; nor if it looks as though 
a cat’s weight would strain it. Sup- 
port is the first requisite of a chair. 
After that the relative comfort of the 
support enters into the beauty of the 
chair. It must in all ways conform to 
its use. These demands complied 
with, it has minor considerations of its 
own. Not being always occupied, it 
should not be built so as to suggest 
too painfully the absent sitter, fora self- 
respecting chair has some character of 
its own. Grace and power in its lines, 
fine material, true decoration—these 
may make the chair a thing of beauty 
in itself even when empty. But none 
of these things must ever interfere 
with the comfort of the user, the 
-chair’s reason for being. 

This reasoning holds good for every 
article of furniture. First, its use to 
man ; second, its own laws of con- 
‘struction and decoration; third, and 
here only the individual can dictate, 
its relation to the thousand needs of 
household life. One generalization may 
be permitted on this line. Knowing 
that household needs are various any 
conflicting, and so require a_ low, 
‘common denominator, no article in a 
room should be of any marked 
eccentricity. 

The, private room may show more 
of this; but high specialization in fur- 
niture calls for the same specialization 

use, such as the peculiarly personal 


in others much- 


or professional use of the dentist’s 
chair, barber's chair, invalid’s chair. 
For household use certain low-toned 
harmonies are best; things restful, 


useful, quietly beautiful, not too pro- 


nounced, A Bengal tiger on a hearth 
rug, for instance, one of the favorite 
designs of rug in many middle-class 
English houses, can néver be con- 
sidered as soothing, and it is happily 
being replaced by something less sug- 
gestive of barbarism. 

The background for all furnishing 
comes under the head of decoration, 
and is a study in itself. For the fur- 
niture itself there are always three 
principal considerations: (1) the size 
of the apartment in which it is to be 
placed ; (2) the purpose of the room, 
and (3) the object or use of the 
articles themselves. To these con- 
siderations others must be made sub- 
servient. 

There follow then certain practical 
considerations—the nature of the ma- 
terials employed, mineral, vegetable 
and animal; their relative durability 
and destructibility. The nursery, for 
instance, or other room which children 
are to occupy with some sense of space 
and comfort, demands absolutely 
different treatment from that of the 
drawing-room given chiefly to the re- 
ception of guests. Until within a 
generation a “set” of furniture has 
been regarded asa necessity for a well- 
furnished parlor, and the average 
housekeeper, notably in New England, 
having little money to spend, invested 
it in hair-cloth, the most hideous as 
well as the most durable of all fabrics 
the mind of man has ever evolved. In 
its natural colors a species of iron-gray, 
it was a trifle less objectionable, but 
inscrutable desires on the part of the 
buyer brought the dyer to the front 
and gave inky and glossy blackness as 
the result. Repulsive in color, slippery 
in finish, to that degree that no mortal 
could do aught but slide uneasily on 
the cold ungracious surface, the New 
England mind seized upon this as the 
ideal, and for generations held to it 
with fervor. The “‘rep set” followed— 
usually dark green or red—and this 
was a great step forward. Gradually, 
with the slow development of a faint 
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sense of beauty, cretonne and other 
fabrics have come into use, while the 
growing familiarity with Japanese and 
other Eastern fabrics is teaching us 
the value of an admixture of mineral 
materials, as gold, silver or copper 
thread. 

The cottage requires a lighter order 
of furniture than the mansion; but 
this does not mean flimsiness of con- 
struction or poor material for covering. 
Woolinvites moths, and in our furnace- 
heated houses where life is made easy 
for them, wool is always liable to their 
attacks. But there are beautiful com- 
binations very durabie in quality, in 
silk or cotton or linen, as well as in 
silk and wool. At this point one is 
tempted to take up room by room with 
the best type of furniture for each, but 
limitations of space make this impossi- 
ble since each type of house must have 
its own standard. But there are good 
and helpful authorities all certain to 
develop taste and power of judgment 
in the buyer. Sir Charles Eastiake’s 
“Hints on Household ‘Taste,’ though 
one of the oldest, remains one of the 
best and most suggestive. Litchfield’s 
“ History of Furniture,” a superbly- 
printed and illustrated volume, gives 
us the finest models from the Greek 
and Egyptian down, is much in the 
same lines as that of Jacquenart, while 
the recent volume on “Colonial Fur- 
niture,” will enable even the unwary 
buyer to distinguish between Chippen- 
dale and its imitation. “The Maga- 
zine of Art,’ “The Art Journal,” and 
a few other art periodicals often give 
elaborate descriptions of artistic furni- 
ture with illustrations, sometimes with 
schemes of furnishing adapted to vary- 
ing purses. 

Probably nothing can more thor- 
oughly train the eye than a study of 
ancient models never excelled in either 
beauty or finish. The British Museum 
contains six chairs, the earliest exam- 
ples of the ancient Egyptian theories, 
and all about the same height as our 
present chairs. A beautiful one is of 
ebony, turned in the lathe, and inlaid 
with collars and discs of ivory, the seat 
being heavy cane slightly hollowed. 
Another of turned and polished rose- 
wood, has a seat of skin and folds pre- 
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cisely like our modern folding chair, 
but much more securely. ‘They chose 
heads of animals for ornamentation as 
did the Assyrians, and their couches, 
tables and cupboards were all heavy, 
solid and finely carved, the seats being 
upholstered or embroidered with the 
richest materials. Both the Greeks 
and the Romans used folding chairs, 
carrying them in the chariot for use in 
the Forum lecture-halls and baths. 
Form and construction remained much 
the same, the Greek predominating, 
and perfection of finish being regarded 
as the first essential, being in each 
case according to the material em- 
ployed. 

‘he renaissance in art made great 


changes in architecture, and all this 


transition was exemplified in the furni- 
ture. Theprincesand nobles of Rome, 
Florence, Venice and Milan ordered 
and often designed the most sumptuous 
chairs and tables, cabinets, beds and 
chests, and as an almost uniform train- 
ing was given the artists who resorted 
from Italy, the work done by them in 
Spain, Flanders and Germany, espe- 
cially under the reign of Charles the 
Fifth, can hardly be distinguished from 
that of Italian artists in the same 


period. The beauty of this sixteenth | 


century work, however, declined in the 
seventeenth century—nor has it had 
serious attempt at reproduction until 
the present day, when fixed and often 
most unlovely forms are giving place 
to genuine artistic designs. 

The construction of a perfect chair 
means many things. Each part should 
be as perfectly united to the next as if 
it had grown in its place; and this. 
means well-seasoned wood, exactly cut 
tenons and mortices, very hot glue of 
the best quality, and the proper press- 
ure in putting it together, Lightness 
for ease in moving is another requisite. 
If carving is used, it should be abso- 
lutely subordinate to the outline and 
comfort of the sitter, never interfering 
with the dress, nor being liable to 
breakage from having salient points, 
masses or ornaments exposed. The 
same general laws apply to couches and 
beds, and the ancients worked them 
out at. once, held to them rigorously, 
and would look with consternation at 
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our veneered, warped, mis-shapen pro- 
ducts, made to sell, and utterly cheap 
and mean in expression. 

The sensative touch of the human 
hand must be in anything that holds 
high artistic quality, and the factory 
can never give us distinctive work. As 
we learn once more this law known 
thousands of years ago, each of us will 
want at least one piece of furniture de- 
signed by an artist—by ourselves if we 
have artistic perception—and in time we 
shall all return to the earlier ideals, learn 
the place of ornament, and gain once 
more a distinct conception of a bed, a 
chair, a couch, a table. The evolution 
of each is as clearly traced as that of 
the chair, and in the beautiful volume 
by Kuhl and Ké6ner, on “The Home 
Life of the Greeks and Romans,” one 
may find the history of allthey regarded 
as furniture. 

The most perfect adaption to the use 
required of it, and the utmost beauty 
of line and finish, characterized even 
the simplest and humblest piece of 
furniture or bit of pottery ; and to gain 
again the beauty of these two essen- 
tial points, in our modern work, we 
must study the creations of the past 
and learn the thought of the beauty- 
loving Greek, and of the nation that 
followed in his train. 

In its intimate relationto human life, 
furniture forms a direct’ expression of 
the class, ‘“‘age, sex and condition of 
servitude”’ of the user. Each class, 
varying in its needs, varies commen- 
surately in its furnishing ; another evi- 
dence of its place as an extension of 
human power and activity. As the 
human creature varies and develops, 
his furniture varies and develops in 
absolute relation to himself. 

Poverty, luxury, intelligence, all are 
shown in the furniture, the upward 
growth manifesting itself quickly in 
luxuriant outburst of new things; and 
the downward in the slow processes of 
unrepaired decay. 

It is our misfortune—the misfortune 
of those of us who have approximately 
what furniture we want; that our 
evolution into ‘“heterogeniety” is 
neither “definite” nor “coherent ;” 
that we do not grasp the principles 
which relate the development of furni- 
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ture to life ; and therefore the orderly 
arrangement of our rooms, and the 
carefulness of our dusting, does not 
give truth or peace to discordant col- 
lections of upholstered articles, having 
neither intrinsic nor relative beauty. 

At this point we find, as usual, that 
the higher specialization of man’s work 
has given him more perfect furniture. 
A finely appointed office or study, with 
its desk breathing embodied business, 
its chair of complex possibilities and 
perfect comfort, and its revolving 
bookcase that seems so glad to serve 
the wish of its master; this shows a 
more advanced degree of furnishing 
than is possible inthe home. To study 
such an office, or turn her attention 
with equal care to the kitchen of a 
buffet car or a steamship, the arrange- 
ment of a laboratory, a store, or any 
room devoted to special uses, would 
compel an_ intelligent woman _ to 
thought on the immense deviations 
found in the home, and whether such 
deviation is in the lines of progress or 
against it. 

Why does a man prefer a leather- 
covered, stuffed easy-chair to a rattan 
rocker with a blue ribbon woven into 
its orificial decoration, and a_ tidy 
pinned to its back? It is not a matter 
of personal opinion merely, nor is it a 
question of sex, necessarily, for the 
woman of business does not admire 
the cobwebby rocking chair, above the 
smooth comfort of the other one. 
The leather chair rests the body, does 
not stick to the clothes, does not in 
any way obtrude upon the notice, does 
not fasten to the back when you get 
up, does not tip over when it is 
touched. The leather chair is a piece 
of true evolution, rightly modified by 
modern needs. It is not so nobly 
beautiful as the Greek or the Roman 
chair, but it is beautiful in its right 
service of existing man, and so, 
legitimately beautiful after all. 

How came to pass that other thing 
with the tidy on it? What process in 
evolution has bestowed upon us the 
museum of tip-overables in these 
rooms of ours which should breathe 
only of rest and pleasure ? 

The process is something after this 
order. The life of the average woman 
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is so spent in conflicting interests and 
industries that she cannot develop any 
true taste for large truths of relation. 
She is accustomed to unrelated activi- 
ties and their unrelated utensils ; used 
to going from stove to dish, from dish 
to duster, from duster to sewing 
machine, with one hand it may be, 
rocking the cradle all the time. It 
does not therefore distress her to see 
a ribbon on the parlor coal-hod, a 
gilded milking-stool painted with 
daisies, or a rolling-pin covered with 
velvet. Relation not being iu her life, 
why should she feel the need of it in 
her furniture? She herself must 
answer a multitude of needs; why, 
then, should not the table carry what- 
ever one may choose to put upon it? 

Were women sensitive to the discord 
about them they would die sooner 
than they do, which is needless. More- 
over, our women in their sheltered 
lives develop more of personality, 
whim, caprice, passing and changeful 
preference, just as children do, a thing 
that more general life modifies in 
man. 

Save to the occasional artist, it is 
rarely that it occurs to a man to ex- 
press his personality in his furniture. 
He does not “like it this way’ and 
that way, and the other way; and 
change it about for variety’s sake, as 
she does. He got it for a purpose, 
placed it for a purpose and used it for 
a purpose; “liking” it only as it 
serves his purpose. Therefore he does 
not tire of it, and it does not tire the 
beholder. 

Is the home then, because of these 
facts, to be turned into a howling wilder- 
ness of leather and hardwood? Heaven 
forbid! Within the limits of easily 
learned artistic laws, this very per- 
sonality and variability, the modifica- 
tion to multiple use and occupancy, the 
teeming suggestion of youth and age, 
and all sweet natural living—all these 
are precisely what gives household 
furniture its charm. Just as woman 
herself, comparatively unspecialized 
and so still promising all things ; serv- 
ing as the artist’s model and the 
sculptors’ type of great thoughts— 
standing for the figure of. Liberty, 
Justice, Truth—because she is not too 
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closely fitted for a special task, but 
expresses humanity in the abstract, so 
our household furniture which does not 
speak of work, but of rest : not of con- 
centration, but of diffusion; not of 
where we are going to, but of where we 
come from—breathe calmness and 
beauty and peace. 

Two things most needed in our con- 
ception of right house furnishing are 
these: 1. The elimination of all that 
speaks of toil. Home is peculiarly a 
place of rest; though the birthplace 
of all industries. All the special fur- 
niture that speaks of special task 
should be as far as possible banished 
or at least concealed. 2. A thing of 
vital importance of which we seldom 
think. While our home is from the 
beginning and essentially “the place 
of children” yet we do not, either 
in building or in furnishing, allow for 
their needs and pleasures. It is a 
peculiar oversight, and one which will 
be remedied when the household econ- 
omist has voice inthe choice and build- 
ing of the home and its furniture. 

On most of these points our minds 
are chiefly a blank, we who were 
brought up in homes where childhood 
was unplanned for, and who, going to 
the new nest, think more of Cupid and 
Hymen, and possibly of Mrs. Grundy, 
than we do of the family the home is 
meant to shelter, make no provision in 
our purchasing for the larger half ot 
the occupants. At any one time there 
are more children than there are grown 
up people, and they are more impor- 
tant. They are “always with us.” 

Children as a permanent class have 
yet to be considered, but such they un- 
doubtedly are. Should not,then the 
furnishing of the child’s home—a// the 
home the child ever has—be planned with 
some consideration of his needs and 
pleasures? As it is, the most he can 
hope for is a “high chair” to bring 
him to the adult table, and possibly a 
little “rocker” to hug and fall down 
stairs with. 

The children must “get up off that 
floor,” of course, for though it is the 
child’s natural resting-place, it is not 
arranged for his health and comfort. 
So they sit in people’s laps for a while, 
or struggle about uneasily in big chairs 
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and sofas, and disport themselves on 
stools and hassocks under protest; be- 
ing hurried meantime with constant 
directions as to how to sit, and reiter- 
ated commands to “keep quiet,” until 
they can go out of doors or go to 
bed ; even when out, being usually cau- 
tioned not to sit on the ground, vainly, 
however—thank Heaven! 

Shall the human’ home, then, be fur- 
nished like a kindergarten? No, but 
there should be, so to speak, a kinder- 
garten in every home or near one. The 
child should have his furniture as well 
as we. And furthermore, knowing that 
our homes are the homes of children, 
we should not fill them with articles of 
constant temptation to the normal 
activities of childhood. A human home 
is not a museum; it is a place to live 
iN peaceably, young and old—more es- 
pecially the young. 

Fortunately this need is being in 
a degree recognized, and furniture of 
good quality is being made -for chil- 
dren’s use, from the little enameled 
iron and brass bed, the most rational 
type of bedstead, to the small bureaux, 
tables, chairs and other fittings that 
belong with them. 

The room in which much living is 
done—living with its innumerable mod- 
ern demands—requires substantial as 
well as beautiful furniture. And no 
one has better given the essentials than 
William Morris, who, in an essay on 
“The Beauty of Life,’ in his “Lectures 
on Art,” describes what he regards as 
essential to the ordinary sitting-room 
of a healthy person: 


“First, a book-case with a great many 
books in it; next, a table that will keep steady 
when you write or work at it; then several 
chairs that you can move, and a bench that 
you can sit or lie upon. Next, a cupboard 
with drawers; next, unless the cupboard be 
very beautiful with painting or carving, you 
will want pictures or engravings such as you 
can afford—only not stop geps but real works 
of art on the wall ; or else the wall itself must 
be ornamented with some beautiful or restful 
pattern. We shall want also a vase or two 
to put flowers in, which latter you must have 
sometimes, especially if you live in a town, 
Then, there will be the fireplace of course, 
which in our climate is bound to be the chief 
object in the room. Thatis all we shall want, 
especially if the floor be good; if it be not, 
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as by the way, in a modern hcuse it is pretty 
certain not to be, I admit that a small carpet 
which can be bundled out of the room in two 
minutes will be useful, and we must also take 
care that it is beautiful or it will annoy us 
terribly.” 


This last is a trifle extreme, but for 
the rest I think we may admit that 
both children and their elders would 
be far more at ease if every item were 
carried out literally. 

I have been in houses where, from 
top to bottom, there was absolutely not 
one spot where one could really live, 
since beds were too fine to lie upon, 
chairs too frail to sit upon, tables too 
shaky and uncertain for comfortable 
writing or drawing, and all things over- 
ornamented, and generally calculated 
to spoil temper and shorten life. Can 
one imagine that the children with 
their sensitive organization are not tor- 
mented and hampered in the same 
way? For them, if for no other reason, 
we need to study the laws of furnishing 
and give them models that will form 
taste and make cheap vulgarity forever 
impossible. 

The factor of nobility, not only in 
the evolution of furniture but also in 
our relation to it, is an important one 
to the student. Remembering the 
principle that the value of human pro- 
duction is in proportion to its dura- 
bility and usability ; to the number of 
people who can use athing and the 
length of the time for which they can 
use it—we see that the value of a 
special article of furniture is greatly 
limited by personality. If one is pe- 
culiarly shaped, and one’s chair is 
peculiarly shaped to fit, it is less valua- 
ble as a chair, and would sell for less 
at an auction. On the other hand, it 
would cost more to have it made, and 
it is of far more value to the owner be- 
cause of this peculiarity. 


Here is a sharp line to be drawn in 
reference to personality. If we do one 
kind of work and are accustomed to 
one kind of tool only, there grows upa 
certain intimate relationship between 
that tool and us which adds greatly to its 
usefulness. But if it be lost and we are 
forced to usea slightly different tool 
the change detracts from our useful- 
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ness. To have comfort or power de- 
pends on one’s one special furniture is 
a limitation of use in the line of racial 
retrogression. 

To be localized then, and stationary, 
to be fixed to one’s own implements is 
a subhuman condition, and one to be 
guarded against. A free and easily ad- 
justed relation to both furniture and 
tools is to be sought, else one is held 
down by material limitations. These are 
in outline the laws and principles of fur- 
nishing and furniture, and when they 
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are better understood we shall find life 
a nobler, sweeter, easier process. The 
child surrounded by beauty and order 
will grow up smoother and rounder in 
character, less irritated, less rubbed 
away. The adult living among beauti- 
ful and orderly forms, all peacefully 
serving their uses, will find a clear at- 
mosphere, either for work or rest, and 
the improved grade of humanity so 
fostered will manifest itself in kindred 
improvement in every other branch of 
sociologic progress. . 
Helen Campbell. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF MODERN OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


* 

bee arrangement of electric lights 
in an office building, and of the 
wiring for them, is generally the 
last thing in connection with the de- 
sign to receive attention from the 
architect, and it is frequently the case 
that no thought is given to the dispo- 
sition of the wires until after the con- 
tract is let and the construction of the 
building well under way. The result 
of such a proceeding is that the wiring 
is only accomplished by a reckless cut- 
ting of plaster and tiling, and even of 
the flanges of iron beams, at no little 

. expense. 

The principles which govern the 
running of electric wires in office 
buildings are by no means difficult or 
complicated, but it is invariably advis- 
able to give them due consideration, 
and to make proper allowance for this 
important branch of the building con- 
struction. 

Of the two great systems of incan- 
descent lighting, the ‘“direct-current” 
and the “alternating,” the latter is but 
rarely encountered in office-building 
practice. Its advantage is found in 
transmitting current for long dis- 
tances, and even where it is used the 
“converter,” which transforms from a 
high to a low electrical potential, is 
placed outside the building, and the 
low potential wiring inside practically 
conforms to the principles of direct- 
current wiring on the “two-wire” sys- 
tem. Incandescent lights are more- 
over invariably, for electrical reasons, 
wired in some form of what is known 
as “multiple-arc,” as distinguished 
from “series” wiring, which is gen- 
erally used for direct-current arc-light- 
ing. In “multiple-arc” the lamp ter- 
minals are all connected together 
electrically into two wires, which con- 
nect direct to the dynamo terminals, 
instead of being connected one after 
another as in series. (Fig. 1.) 

There is, however, an important 
modification of the ordinary “two- 


wire,” multiple-arc which is frequently 
met with in office building practice, 
and is known as the Edison “‘three- 
wire’ system. This was devised by the 
great inventor as a means of reducing 
the size of the mains required, where 
the current was to be carried any 
considerable distance. There is no 
particular economy in using the three- 
wire system in an office building which 
installs its own dynamos and plant, 
but in most of the large cities the Edi- 
son system is installed under public 
franchise to furnish light from central 
stations, so that in buildings which 
take electric light from the public 
mains the wiring has to be adapted 
to the three-wire system. 

The general principle of the three- 
wire system as distinguished from the 
two-wire will be readily understood 
by reference to the diagram of Fig. 
2, and also to Figs. 3 and 4. ‘In it 
the dynamos are set in pairs, the posi- 
tive terminal of one dynamo being 
connected to the negative terminal of 
the other. The positive and negative 
mains of the system are connected to 
the free terminals of the two dynamos 
and a “neutral” wire is run from the 
connection between. The lamps are 
all connected between the neutral wire 
and one of the outside wires, and 
should be divided as equally as possi- 
ble between the two “sides” of the sys- 
tem. It will be readily understood 
that if they are divided absolutely 
equally, when all are burning, there 
will be no current flowing in the neu- 
tral wire at the dynamo, and the econ- 
omy of this system arises from the 
fact that the neutral wire need only be 
of size sufficient to carry the current 
necessary to make up the difference in 
load between the two sides, while 
between the positive and negative 
mains the difference of electrical po- 
tential is twice that in the two-wire 
system, with the same difference at the 
lamps, enabling much smaller mains to 
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be used with the same percentage loss 
of potential. 

In office buildings it is almost inva- 
riably found most convenient to run 
the “mains” vertically through the 
building, and “distribute” the connec- 


tions to the lamps from these at each ° 


floor. The mains are run from the 
basement to the attic as straight as 
possible, and are generally located in 
a ventilating or pipe shaft. “Sub- 
mains” are taken off at each floor, and 
are run to a “center of distribution,” at 
which point all circuits are taken off 
for the individual lamps. No circuit 
should supply more than eight lamps, 
and each is invariably connected to 
the submains through a safety fuse 
“cut-out,” which melts and breaks the 
connection should any accident occur 
to “short circuit” the lamps or wires. 
It is of course possible to run sub- 
mains to more than one center of dis- 
tribution on each floor, although if 
the floor area is large it is generally 
better to have two or more sets of 
mains running vertically, as it is gen- 
erally the case that the arrangement of 
rooms and corridors brings the cen- 
ters of distribution for the various 
floors directly above one another. 
The feeders which run from the mains 
to the dynamo switchboard are con- 
nected to them at about the middle of 
their electrical load, for, were they 
connected at the lower end, as might 
seem more natural, there would be a 
much greater loss of potential at the 
lamps on the upper floor than at those 
on the lower. For the same reason, 
in a very high building, much over ten 
stories, the mains are divided into two 
sections, and a separate set of feeders 
run from the switchboard to each sec- 
tion, as indicated in Fig. 5. This ar- 
rangement affects a still more uniform 
- distribution of current. 

These general principles of the wir- 
ing system will be more easily under- 
stood by reference to the diagrams of 
figures 3 and 4. The “sub-mains” 
should be provided with fusible cut- 
outs, at the connection to the mains, 
and similar ones should be placed on 
cach set of feeders at the switchboard. 
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Where the current is taken from a 
commercial system the “buss-bars” of 
the switch board are of course con- 
nected direct to the street mains, and 
in such cases an independent system 
of mains and feeders is usually run up 
the building to supply only the lights 
in the corridors, toilet rooms and jani- 
tors’ closets, so that these may be 
kept entirely independent from’ the 
lights used by the tenants. 

It will now be seen that the shaft 
in which the vertical wires are run 
must contain from four to nine wires, 
depending upon the height of the 
building, and whether or not the 
three wire system is used; and these 
numbers might be doubled if a separate 
system be installed for the corridor 
lights. These wires are always large 
and heavy and should be run perfectly 
straight and supported on a firm wall 
* by means of iron brackets and glass 
insulators, and should be set at least 
three inches apart so that joints may 


be readily made and inspected. chev 


should, moreover, be kept free from 
contact with gas and water pipes, and 
should be easily accessible for inspec- 
tion throughout their entire length. 
They are sometimes of necessity run 
in special small shafts built against a 
wall or column, and in such cases if 
they cannot be hung on brackets and 
insulators they should be run in con- 
duits, and cabinets should be built 
around the joints where the sub-mains 
are taken off. 

In regard to the wiring for the 
lamps on each floor, there is much 
that may be said. The “center of dis- 
tribution” for the circuits should be 
located as near as possible to the cen- 
ter of the floor area to be covered so 


as to reduce the average length of cir-. 


cuits. It is of course desirable to have 
this point near the mains so that the 
sub-mains will be short and in most 
arrangements of rooms a “janitor’s 
closet” is placed adjacent to the main 
pipe shaft so that unless the shaft is a 
long way from the center of floor area, 
the circuit cut-outs are best placed in 
such a closet, which also avoids locat- 
ing them in a more conspicuous place. 
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The cut-outs are bestset on the wall in 
cabinets made preferably with slate or 
marble backs and sides, and with iron 
doors. If made of wood or even with 
wood doors, the wood work should be 
lined with heavy asbestos paper. If 
meters are used on the circuits it is 
much better to place them directly in 
the cut-out cabinets. 

As before stated, not more than 
eight 16-candle-power lamps are 
placed on one circuit, otherwise with a 
varying number of lamps lit, there will 
be too great a variation in their brill- 
iancy. Of course, if all the lamps are 
in a cluster and are turned on together 
by one switch only, any number. can 
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be put on one circuit. In practice, 
however, all the lights of each room 
are almost invariably put on separate 
circuits, so that each room is inde- 
pendent of the others, and where the 
rooms are small there are generally 
but four or six lights per room. If 
rooms are divided as shown at “A,” in 
Fig. 7, those which have no direct cor- 
ridor connection and open only into 
one room, may safely be put on the 
same circuit with the corridor room. 
After the offices in the building are 
rented it is always found advantage- 
ous to have the wiring of each room 
distinct, and if light is furnished 
through meters, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, as it is never possible to know 
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exactly in what arrangements the 
rooms will ultimately be rented. 

In the matter of meters, it is, in the 
opinion of the writer, always desirable 
to put them in on every room. This is 
almost invariably done where current 
is supplied from a public station, but 
even where the building installs itsown 
dynamo plant, there is much less dis- 
satisfaction among the tenants when 
they pay for the amount of light actu- 
ally used, rather than a flat rate per 
light per month. 

In regard to the various methods of 
running the circuit wires, there 1s op- 
portunity for much discussion, and al- 
though the conditions in a large num- 
ber of buildings might seem very simi- 
lar, yet no set of rules can be laid down 
which would cover the detail of more 
than one building. The primary es- 
sential in any wiring system is perfec- 
tion of insulation, but just what is 
necessary to perfect insulation under 
a given set of conditions is invariably 
open to dispute. In the earlier days 
of office building wiring, it was con- 
sidered quite sufficient to cleat the 
rubber insulated wire on the tiling of 
walls or ceiling and imbed it rigidly in 
the plaster, and the wiring in many 
buildings done in this way several 
years ago is to-day giving practically 
perfect satisfaction. In recent years, in 
order to protect the wires more abso- 
lutely, a number of varieties of “elec- 
tric conduits” have been put upon the 
market, and are urged as essential to 
a good system of wiring.’ These con- 
duits are tubes made of vulcanized 
paper or hose, and sometimes covered 
with a thin sheathing of brass, or even 
iron pipe is used. Theideaof aconduit 
was primarily to form a raceway from 
which a wire could be withdrawn and 
renewed without injury to walls or 
plastering. It is, however, difficult to 
put up conduits so that this can be ac- 
complished, but to that end, when 
they are used it should be insisted that 
they be put up complete with long 
radius bends and joints as few as pos- 
sible, and carefully made, and that the 
wires be drawn in after the completion 
of the work. Conduits are now advo- 
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cated as essential by many engineers, 
and although the ordinary insulation 
on a good rubber covered and braided 
wire is sufficient when new, it is con- 
sidered to be liable to deterioration 
when imbedded in plaster or in the 
cinder covering of a tile floor, and the 
conduit might therefore serve as a 
valuable protection against this dan- 
ger as well as against the danger of 
mechanical injury during the con- 
struction of the building, and during 
alterations and repairs afterward. If 
mechanical protection is especially de- 
sired, nothing is better than an iron 
pipe, but unless it is itself lined with a 
vulcanized insulation the iron is not 
an insulator, and it is claimed by some 
that the action of the iron and iron rust 
will, in a comparatively short time, 
deteriorate the insulation, and a nail 
can be driven through a brass covered 
paper conduit almost as easily as_ 
through the ordinary paper ones. The 
electric conduit is unquestionably de- 
sirable in certain places, and under 
certain conditions, but the advantages 
of the different conduits should be 
carefully weighed by an expert to 
meet the conditions of each separate 
building. The only real test of a con- 
duit, or of an insulated wire for that 
matter, is the test of time under practi- 
cal conditions, and few, if any, of the 
conduits have been in use long 
enough to have thoroughly met that 
test. ; 
There is, moreover, another import- 
ant consideration in this connection. 
It is a matter of practical experience 
that in any office building or store 
building a large percentage of the 
lights are never put in as originally 
laid out, and after the building is oc- 
cupied changes are continually being 
made in the arrangement of partitions 
and furniture to suit tenants, which in- 
variably involves changes in location 
of lights and wiring. The conduit may 
permit the renewal of a wire, but it 
will not permit a change in the loca- 
tion of lights without greater disturb- 
ance of walls and plastering than 
would probably be necessary were no 
conduit used. It may be put down that 
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on an average the location of all lights 
of an office building and the wiring 
corresponding are changed at least 
once in six or eight years, and in many 
cases much oftener, and within the 
rooms a circuit can often be success- 
fully run principally in a moulding. 
But this is only within the rooms. The 
corridor partitions are generally more 
staple, and the wires running down 
the corridors between the centres of 
distribution and the rooms are conse- 
quently more permanent. A very large 
number of wires radiate down the cor- 
ridors in all directions from the cut- 
outs, and adequate provision should 
be made for them. They are generally 
run on the ceiling, though frequently 
on the floor. If they are put on the 
floor there is much more danger of 
mechanical injury during construc- 
tion, and there are generally various 
pipes crossing the floors which have 
to be passed. In any case these wires 
should be well protected, as well from 
each other as from external injury, 
and it is therefore desirable to run 
them in conduits or in channels built 
into the walls, though even if this is 
done the wires must be carefully se- 
cured and protected, and kept’ well 
separated. In any case whatever, the 
circuits should be carefully laid out so 
that the wires will not cross one 
another. 

In the matter of distribution of 
lights in an office building there is but 
little to be said. Where the floor area 
is divided up into small offices, the 
lights should be placed with due ref- 
erence to the probable location of 
desks and other office furniture. In 


small rooms, except those occupied by 
doctors and similar professions, ceil- 
ing outlets are not as useful as wall 
brackets. In rooms of considerable 
floor space which are used for stores 
or salesrooms, the most ideal light is 
one which is diffused from small clus- 
ters of two or three lights each, dis- 
tributed uniformly on the ceiling. If 
this is carried to an extreme, however, 
where the ceilings are low, it will give 
one the feeling of not being able to 
get away from the glare of light. This 
is often experienced in basement res- 
taurants. Also, where a large space is 
broken up by columns, the effect 
which their shadows will produce 
must be considered, and a very good 
illumination is often obtained by rings 
of lights arranged about the columns 
and carefully worked into the orna- 
mentation. 

In a large open space with not very 
high ceilings, one sixteen-candle- 
power lamp to seventy square feet of 
floor space is fairly good lighting, but 
they are often put in one to thirty or 
thirty-five square feet, while fifty to 
sixty feet per light may be considered 
an average. For small offices, the ne- 
cessity of having two or three lights 
to every room generally makes the 
average lighting about one to forty or 
forty-five square feet of floor. 

Fach building, however, involves 
special features, both in construction 
of wiring and distribution of lights, 
and only a careful study of the exist- 
ing conditions and necessities in each 
case can attain a system of lighting 
which will be thoroughly satisfactory 
both to the owner and tenants. 

Wm. S. Monroe, ME. 
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PART II.—CONSTRUCTION. 


SECTION I.—FOUNDATIONS. 


T is apparent to everyone that the 
foundation of a building is one ot 
the most important parts of its 

construction, and it behooves us to 
go somewhat carefully into this sub- 
ject. In dealing with the subject I 
propose dividing it into two heads, 
Viz.: 

ORDINARY AND ARTIFICIAL. 


As artificial foundations come more 
within the province of the engineer 
I do not propose to describe them 
here. 


ORDINARY FOUNDATIONS 


may be divided into two classes: In 
the first class, those of rock, clay, 
gravel, chalk and sand; in the second 
class, those on soft ground and ground 
of varying qualities, defective in parts, 
but not such as to require piling or 
timber rafts. 


ROCK. 


Solid rock, when uniform in char- 
acter and with an upper bed either 
horizontal or perpendicular to the 
pressure upon it and of a thickness 

’ 


sufficient to bear the weight safely, is 
a foundation of the first class. If, 
however, the rock is (like some clay 
slates) liable to disintegrate when ex- 
posed to the weather, it should be 
covered with a bed of concrete. In the 
case of foundations in rock on a slope 
it is advisable, to save cost of excava- 
tion, to step the footings, that is to 
carry only a small portion of the foot- 
ings level, say 8 or 10 feet, and to have 
the next length of 8 or Io feet at a 
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higher level, keeping the higher por- 
tion of each length the same distance 
below ground as in Fig. 1. In rising 
or stepping the footings care must be 
taken that the projecting footings of 
the lower portion are taken sufficient- 
ly under the upper to prevent a 
straight joint and to transmit the 
weight. 
CLAY 


in various degrees of consistency is 
found in most places, and when sound 
and tolerably dry and_ protected 
from the action of the atmosphere 
(which latter must be done) by mak- 
ing the foundations deep and covering 
the bottom of the trenches with con- 
crete is a good soil to build on. 

One element of danger with clay is 
the continual change caused by at- 
mospheric influences, which are very 
liable in hot weather to cause cracks 
and to form deep fissures by which 


water is led below the surface. This - 


causes the footings to become de- 
fective unless they are placed deep 
enough to be out of the reach of such 
channels or fissures and are well 
drained. 


GRAVEL 


when sound, makes the beg possi- 
ble foundation, for, being pervious 
to water, the surface drainage is ena- 
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bled to run away and so to leave the 
footings free from moisture, while in 
a clay foundation the water is penned 
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in on the site and where there is a 
basement or cellar it becomes neces- 
sary to either line the walls with as- 
phalt on the outside or to build “dry- 
areas” round the basement walls (Fig. 
2). 
er the gravel should be found loose 
and coarse it is then requisite to form 
a bed of concrete on which 'to rest the 
foundations. If found very unsound, 
it is then necessary to prevent the soil 
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from shifting by treating it with sheet 
piling (Fig. 3). 
CHALK 


like clay varies immensely in its value 
as a good foundation, but with care 
and proper treatment can be made 
reliable. It is found at times as 
hard as a rock, while it is also found 
as soit as paste. Chalk at all times, 
whether found in a hard or soft state, 
should be drained, and in cases where 
springs are found to exist they should 
be most carefully diverted but not 
dammed out, as if so treated they are 
“apt in rain or wet weather to burst 
through and so damage the founda- 
tion. 


SAND 


forms a good foundation when pre- 
vented from escaping laterally by 
sheet piling or other means. Care 
should be taken to exclude water 
more particularly from a sand founda- 
tion as it is likely to wash away the 
sand and so cause a settlement. 

Having now described the qualities 
of the several strata referred to in 
Class I., their treatment for founda- 
tions and the several defects to which 
they are liable, attention must be 
called to a few rules in daily use 
which are applicable to all founda- 
tions. 


TRIAL PITS. 


Before commencing work these 
should be dug or borings made at 
different points on the site in order (1) 
to ascertain the nature of the ground, 
(2) the thickness or inclination of the 
strata, (3) to find out if water exists 
and at what level, and (4) if there are 
any springs. If the latter are found, 
their sources should be ascertained 
and arrangements made to divert the 
current of water. 

Having decided the depth and char- 
acter of the proposed footings, the 
bottoms of the trenches should then 
be carefully examined and sounded to 
ascertain any local defects and then 
leveled throughout in one plane, if 
convenient, or in successive levels of 
the several lengths where stepped. 


DRAINAGE. 


The ground should be well drained 
before digging to increase the firm- 
ness of the soil. All bad portions 
should be cut out and made good 
with concrete and loose portions 
rammed solid or removed. Care should 
be taken that, where filling up deep 
holes, the concrete is allowed to settle 
before the ordinary foundation is 
added thereon, so that there may be 
no unequal settlement throughout the 
varying depths of concrete. 


FROST. 


All foundations (especially those on 
clay) should be of such a depth as to 
be free from all effects of)frost. In 
England this should be not less than 
3 feet for ordinary soil and 4 feet for 
clay. 

PERMANENT DRAINAGE 


is necessary to keep foundations dry 
so as to prevent dampness, damage by 
frost, or subsidence through the action 
of water. 

Now let us turn our attention to 
foundations in those classes of soil 
which we have placed in the second 
class, viz.: 


COMPRESSIBLE SOILS. 


_ Foundations in these soils require 
great care, more especially when the 
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buildings to be erected are of varying 
heights. It is advisable in this case to 
spread the weight carefully and 
equally over as wide an area as possi- 
ble, carefully ramming the bottom of 
the trenches as solid as possible and 
levelling before the building is com- 
menced and thoroughly tying in the 
whole structure throughout so as to 
guard against unequal settlement. 


POPE SOFT TOP SOIL. 


When the surface of a site to be 
built on is composed of a soft soil over- 
lying a firm one, if upon testing the 
depth it is found not to be too expen- 
sive, it will be best to take the whole 
down to the solid; or else a number 
of holes may be stink and piers built 
up from the solid, on which arches 
should be turned to support the walls 
above. This is open to objection as it 
is throwing all the weight on to cer- 
tain small areas, which is quite at 
variance with the purpose we look for, 
namely that a foundation should 
transmit the several weights which it 
has to carry over the whole area of 
ground by means of footings so as to 
reduce the pressure by giving them 
as extended an area as possible. Con- 
sequently such piers must have an 
ample area of base in order to over- 
come this objection. 

In the case of a stratum of good 
ground overlying a soft one, if after 
examination the stratum is found to be 
strong enough to bear the weight pro- 
posed to be put upon it (which would 
best be found by testing on either side 
of the proposed footings), then spread 
the weight as evenly as possible there- 
on, taking care that the soft sub- 
stratum has no chance of escaping, by 
piling, if necessary,at the side. Should 
the soft substratum have an outlet on 
the side of a hill or river it will prob- 
ably ooze out and cause a settlement, 
moreover if the soft stratum should be 
peat it will be advisable to drain it be- 
fore commencing operations. 

Next, as to a foundation of uneven 
quality, part firm and part soft, it is 
evident that such a foundation can- 
not be built over without some special 
treatment or there would be unequal 
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shrinkage, and defects of all kinds 
would show. In such a case one must 
be guided by the nature of the build- 
ing to be erected, by the distance 
apart of the firm portion of the foun- 
dations and the depth of the unsound. 
It may be best to build piers upon 
the solid margins of the unsound por- 
tions, with connecting arch over on 
which the building is erected, the base 
of the piers being connected with 
arches called “invert,” which transmit 
the weight equally towards the bases 
of both piers (Fig. 4). In forming 
such invert arches it is necessary that 
they should have an efficient abut- 
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ment on both sides so as not to over- 
balance the resistance of the end piers. 

Arches have been used at times on 
a foundation of clay to keep out water 
from a cellar, in which case they 
should be laid after the building is up 
and of sufficient weight to counterbal- 
ance the thrust of water, otherwise the 
pressure is apt to throw the side walls 
out. Such an instance came under our 
notice on the South coast a few years 
ago. } 

Having pointed out the various 
soils to be dealt with, we need only 
note in conclusion that the following 
are the qualities that a good founda- 
tion should possess: 

(1) It must be perpendicular to the 
pressure put upon it. 

(2) It must be solid, or if yielding, 
it must be equally so over the whole 
site. 

(3) It must be unaffected by atmos- 
phere or other influence, 

(4) It should be of sufficient area 
to bear the pressure put upon it. 

We may also call the attention of 
the reader to the definition of a proper 
foundation under the Metropolitan 
Building Act, wherein it states that: 

“No house, building or other erec- 
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tion shall be erected upon any site or 
portion of a site which shall have been 
filled up or covered with any material 
impregnated or mixed with any faecal, 
animal, or vegetable matter, or which 
shall have been filled up or covered 
with dust or slop or other refuse or 
in or upon which any such matter or 
refuse shall have been deposited un- 
less and until such matter or refuse 
shall have been properly removed by 
excavation or otherwise from such 
site. Any holes caused by such ex- 
cavation must, if not used for a base- 
ment or cellar be filled in with hard 
brick and dry rubbish.” 

The same act requires that “the site 
of every house or building shall: be 
covered with a layer of good concrete 
at least 6 inches thick and smoothed 
on the upper surface, unless the site 
thereof be gravel, sand or virgin soil.” 


Now, having dealt with the removal » 


of surface soil, the act goes on to that 
quality of a foundation with which we 
have yet to deal, viz., the area re- 
quired for the pressure, and _ states 
thus: “The foundation of the walls of 
every house or building shall be 
formed of a bed of good concrete, not 
less than 9 inches thick and project- 
ing at least 4 inches on each side of 
the lowest course of footings of such 
walls. If the site be on a natural bed 
of gravel, concrete will not be re- 
quired.” Thus again stating that 
gravel in its natural state is the cheap- 
est and best foundation. 

Although 4 inches is mentioned, 
above as sufficient for the bed of con- 
crete to project beyond the footings, 
yet in practice it is always provided 
that the least width of concrete be- 
yond the lowest course of footings 
shall be 6 inches. In the constructions 
of these footings a sparing use of mor- 
tar in spots loaded with the greatest 
pressure is advisable. 

We need not here go into the ques- 
tion of weight that may be put onto 
foundations which would never be 
overloaded in the case of an ordinary 
house. 

This brings us to a close of this sub- 
ject, one of the most important in the 


matter of building and one in which 
too much care cannot be taken. 


SECTION II.—WALLS. 


BRICKWORK, 


On the rebuilding of London, after 
the great fire of 1666, brick was the 
material universally adopted, and an 
act then passed for the erection of the 
new buildings described the thickness 
of the walls according to the number 
of bricks. In the brickwork of the 
buildings erected in London at the 
end of the 17th century (during the 
reign of William and Mary), and the 
beginning of the 18th (during the 
reign of Queen Anne), the brickwork 
was in many cases enriched by orna- 
ments carved with the chisel, a 
method of ornamentation, which with 
the revival of Queen Anne work has 
been of late years much in vogue. 
(There is no doubt that we owe a 
great deal of the brickwork of the 
17th century to William of Orange, 
who brought it over from Holland, 
where it was extensively employed, as 
mentioned above.) 

It is not our intention here to go 
into the question of the manufacture 
of bricks, but to point out a few of the 
characteristics of good bricks and 
then to mention a few of the kinds 
in common use and to follow this with 
some remarks of a general character. 


ADVANTAGES. 


A good brick can easily be told,as,in 
addition to being (1) free from cracks 
and flaws and (2) from lumps of lime 
which are liable to be slaked by damp 
and thus expand and “blow,” it 
should give (3) a good, clear metallic 
ring when struck with another or with 
the trowel; the surface of its sides and 
face should be (4) level and not hollow: 
and (5) not too smooth or the mortar 
will not adhere thereto. Insufficiently 
burnt bricks absorb a large proportion 
of water and so are liable to decay. 
It is very generally stated that a good 
ordinary building brick should not 
absorb more than one-sixth of its 
weight, of course vitrified bricks (such 
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as what are known as blue bricks) 
would not absorb more than one-fif- 
teenth of its weight. 

Great care should be taken that un- 
derburnt bricks (which are generally 
called grizgzle or place bricks) are not 
allowed to be used, even for the in- 
terior of walls. 

Bricks in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don average 8} inches in length by 
44 inches in width and 24 inches in 
thickness and weigh about 7 lbs. each. 

The actual dimensions have varied 
somewhat, as in general they were 
made longer and thinner than the 
present day; in fact, more after the 
Roman type of brick. This long, 
flat brick has many advantages in ap- 
pearance and can be obtained nowa- 
days by special order. 

It is a matter of taste, but, speaking 
personally, I am inclined to think the 
light red varieties are more pleasing 
than the dull red kind, especially in the 
neighborhood of London where ev- 
erything tends to get grimy after a 
short time. 

The color in red bricks is pro- 
duced by the presence of iron, which 
in varying quantities produces the 
different light and dark tints. 


YELLOW BRICKS. 


These are what are known as the 
ordinary London stocks which are 
made around London and district. 
Some kinds have been used for fac- 
ings, especially what are known as 
picked stocks with washed stocks for 
arches, but they are principally used 
for backing to walls and internal work 
to be plastered on. They are a rough 
kind of brick, but being composed of 
clay, burnt with coke-breeze, they are 


sound and useful for the purposes in-_ 


dicated above. There are several va- 
rieties, such as cutters, facings, pav- 
iors and hard stocks, each being used 
for its special purpose. 


WHITE BRICKS. 


Those known as Suffolk are among 
the best and are suited for face work 
in the districts for which they are 
found. Used in London, they are 
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somewhat objectionable, as they get 
grimy and have little warmth of color 
and do not give the homelike appear- 
ance which is so necessary to the 
houses which we are discussing. 


THE TIPTON BLUE BRICK 


is used as a facing material with red 
bricks, in which it is occasionally 
placed to form patterns as in the 
16th century, but it does not har- 
monize so well as in these old exam- 


ples, the difference being that they -« 


were burnt with wood fires instead 
OlcoaL - 


GLAZED BRICK. 


These are especially treated with a 
thin coating of white or colored en- 
amel. They would not of course be 
used, in a general way, externally, but 
for areas and courts they are espe- 
cially applicable as they can be kept 
bright and clean by being occasionally 
washed down, besides which they re- 
flect light; for this reason a cream 
color is better than a pure white, 
which will be found too glaring. 

Salted bricks or salt-glazed bricks 
have a thin glaze over their surfaces 
which is produced by throwing salt 
in the fire while the burning process 
is in progress. These are also useful 
in the same way as glazed bricks and 
they have been used as a facing to 
buildings in London, being of a pleas- 
ing brown color. 


ORNAMENTAL BRICKS AND MOULDED 
BRICKS. 


The manufacture of these have 
much improved of late years, which 
taken conjointly with the so-called 
Queen Anne movement has led to the 
use of moulded and ornamental bricks 
to a large degree in our smaller 
houses. Moulded bricks, that is 
those turned out of a mould, are better 
than those which are rubbed after 
burning, as the surface of the latter 
kind is liable to disintegration. _ 

Rubbers, namely the class of bricks 
which are used for gauged arches and 
for carving, have considerably more 
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sand to facilitate their cutting and 
shaping, and are consequently more 
porous. 

The moulding and facing red bricks 
made by the Rowlands Castle Co., 
Hants, hold, deservedly, a high place, 
and have been used as a facing for the 
Hotel Metropole, Brighton, by A. 
Waterhouse, R. A., and numerous 
other important buildings; they are of 
a rich red color. 

Moulded bricks of every conceiv- 
able section are made by the above- 
mentioned and other firms, and are 


used to make up cornices, plinths,. 


string-courses, diaper panels, etc. 

It is a matter of taste whether col- 
ored mortars are admissible, but 
personally I do not think they ever 
look so well as a good white mortar 
joint. Blue and black mortars are, 
however, occasionally used, especially 
with red brickwork. Struck weath- 
ered joints are better than “tuck” 
pointing, which is never allowed by 
any architect worthy of the name. 


WEATHER TILING TO WALLS. 


A few words as to the methods of 
employing weather tiling. 
_ The great point to be considered 

is the method of fixing the tiles to the 
wall. This can be done by nailing 
battens to the walls at a distance 
apart, but this is not a good plan and, 
in my opinion, should not be adopted. 
It leaves an air space which is liable 
to be overrun with vermin of all 
sorts, and, besides this, the battens 


J 
are liable to rot with age, and there 
is the expense of fixing them. 

The best method is to build the 
walls with bricks on edge, then the 
nails which hold the tiles to the walls 
can be driven into the joints of the 


brickwork without the need of any 
battens at all. This wall may be 9 
inches thick or 12 inches if desired 
(the bricks being on edge), and the 
wall will therefore be four bricks thick 
in a stretching course of a 12-inch 
wall (Fig. 5). 

rnamental tiles may be used 
either in bands, or for the whole wall; 
and we are inclined to think that when 
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the roof is plain-tiled (Fig. 6) it 
makes an agreeable variation to have 
some part of the surface of orna- 
mental tiling, as it is called, that is to 
say hung with tiles having a cut or 
circular end; but this, of course, is 
a matter of taste. Anyway, if you 
have bands of ornamental tiling, have 
them in broad masses, and do not 
fritter the surface away in small strips. 


HALF-TIMBER. 


The popular demand for pictur- 
esque buildings has led architects to 
revive the ancient and almost obso- 
lete style of timber-framed houses, 
filled in with plastered panels, and, in 
spite of the many discomforts of this 
construction in our climate, numercus 
examples are constantly being erect- 
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ed (as in Fig. 7). Many, however, 
of these are only scene painting, so to 
speak, the owner being protected 
from the consequences of his fad by 
a hidden brick wall. On this are fixed 
deal boards, duly stained and provided 
with the indispensable, but now pur- 
poseless, wood pins, correctly project- 
ing. Some architects endeavor to 
make their constructions more de- 
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fensible by attaching these boards to 
the studs of the usual type of internal 
partition framing, employing some 
means, such as packings of slag wool, 
fillings of concrete, plaster, etc., to 
rectify its serious defects as an ex- 
ternal protection. In no case, how- 
ever, is the old construction adhered 
to, which is not surprising when we 
remember that in old examples beams 
12 inches wide are set apart only their 
own width, the quantity of timber, 
often oak, in such houses being hardly 
credible. The gable ends of roofs 
seem to be the most legitimate places 
to employ such half-timber work, as 
damp and cold are not so much to be 
feared, and some scope is afforded for 
the picturesque fashion which seems 
to require a country house to be, or 
appear to be, built of as many differ- 
ent materials and methods as possible. 
The overhanging stories of the old 


houses are of great value and could 
be easily and safely done nowadays 
with iron and concrete floors and 
walls, but we should not like to see 
such constructions cased in the tim- 
ber forms of departed epochs. 


STONE. 


We do not propose to occupy the 
space that this material requires for 
its full treatment, because with us the 
small house is not wholly of stone un- 
less it happens to be in one of the 
stone-producing districts. Generally 
the stone-work consists only of free- 
stone dressings to brickwork, or of 
special features, such as a stone door- 
way, or a bow window in a construc- 
tion or design of other materials. 
For such features a fine colored yel- 
low stone, called Ham Hill, is often 
employed. The stone is liable to have 
holes full of clay in it, and is very 
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troublesome to work on this account. 
It carves in a coarse way, lending it- 
self well to the reproduction of the 
vagaries of the Flemish or German 
Renaissance, and when well em- 
ployed, as with well-colored red 
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bricks, has a very quaint and charm- 
ing effect. Bath stone and Portland 
are the other two main freestones em- 
ployed in dressing. The former is 
cheap, but has a life of only about 
twenty-five years in London, while 
Portland, though hard and durable, 
weathers black and white in a special 
fashion, the color effect of which lends 
itself to a somewhat severer type of 
work than the class of home we are 
discussing. For this latter work a 
loose, irregular stone, often to be 
found upon a country site, is employed 
for rubble walling, requiring either 
brick or freestone quoins and dress- 
ings, and of course a brick internal 
lining, the walls not being less than 
20 inches thick (Fig. 8). This rubble 
work is left rough, though usually 
more or less regularly coursed, and | 
is extremely suitable, more especially 
for the first story, the upper part 
being often weather-tiled and the 
chimneys built in brick. In certain 
southern districts, flints found in the 
chalk are admirably adapted for 


building, either used as concrete with 
brick bands, quoins and dressings, the 
flints being somewhat arranged on the 
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face, or, better still, squared and set 
like an ashlar walling in miniature, 
which latter method combines well! 
also with freestone dressings instead 
of brick. When flints are used un- 
squared, the brick bands are highly 
necessary for the construction. They 
must be carefully studied for effect, 
everything depending upon their in- 
tervals, the number of courses, the 
jointing and the thickness of the 
bricks. 


SECTION III.—FLOORS.—ORDINARY. 


The simplest form consists of joists 
(for sizes see below) placed side by 
side, on the upper side of which the 


floor boarding is nailed Fig. 9). 
To the under side are nailed the laths 
to which the plastering is secured. 
Double floors are sometimes used in 
which “binders” are introduced and 
separate joists are used to support the 
ceilings, which is a much better con- 
struction, as it prevents the sound 
passing above and below (Fig. 10). 

These different kinds of more or 
less complicated timber constructions 
are rapidly going out of date, since 
the introduction of iron and _ its 
general adaptation in the construction 
of buildings. Single flooring is 
therefore mostly used and when it has 
to be strengthened an iron girder is 
made use of. 

For houses where a firenroof con- 
struction is not desired the ordinary 
floor is still used, and when properly 
plugged with slag wool on expanded 
metal lathing between the joists it 
makes a fairly sound-proof floor, but 
it is always open to the objection that 
these spaces harbor dirt (Fig. 11). 

» We may here add the table of 
scantling of timber joists for floors, as 
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issued by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, which may be taken as a re- 
liable example of everyday practice. 
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When the bearing exceeds 8 feet 
the joists should be strutted by one 
row, and when it exceeds 12 feet by 
two rows of struts. These may be 
either slips placed herring-bone wise 
or pieces of boarding nailed between 
the joists from one end of the room 
to the other to keep the joists firm in 
position (Fig. 11). In the class of 
houses we are considering such 
wooden floors are the usual practice, 
though attempts are being made to 
bring iron and concrete and other 
forms of fire-resisting floors into 
greater use by endeavoring to bring 
down their cost to that of their rivals, 
and in the process the rigidity of these 
floors is in danger of being sacrificed 
by undue economies in the scantling 
of the ironwork. 


IRON GIRDERS AND COKE-BREEZE FLOORS. 


A method now being adopted in 
large flats, and which is considered 
very little if any more expensive than 
ordinary wooden flooring, is as fol- 
lows: Rolled iron joists, 6x3 (vary- 
ing according to span), are placed 
3 feet apart centre to centre, between 
which and flush with the upper face of 
the joists is placed the concrete 6 or 
64 inches thick. The underside of this, 


which is left purposely rough, is plas- 
tered in the usual way, but without, of 
course, the intervention of laths (Fig. 
12). 
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The concrete is composed of 4 or 5 
parts coke breeze to 1 of Portland ce- 
ment, and the flooring is of selected 
wood blocks 14 inches thick, laid di- 
rect onto concrete; in other cases or- 
dinary flooring boards are nailed di- 
rect onto the coke breeze concrete, 


which takes nails well, care being tak- 
en that the concrete is perfectly dry. 

Thisisa sanitary construction, abol- 
ishing the objectionable hollow spaces 
of the ordinary wooden floors which 
are liable to become receptacles for 
dirt and vermin and favor the spread 
of fire. 


MARK FAWCETT’S FLOORING 


lately introduced with great success, 
and said to possess the following 
advantages: The fire-resisting mate- 
rial, a tubular lintol, is not the load- 
carrying material, but is a permanent 
centring protecting both the iron and 
concrete. There is a continuous cold 
air current always passing between the 
fire-resisting material and the load- 
carrying material. The cold air cur- 
rent is utilized for supplying fresh air 
without draught to Tobin tubes or in- 
ternal walls, stoves, etc. 

In buildings of the warehouse class, 
the tubular lintols or permanent cen- 
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tring save the cost of plastering, the 
appearance of the ceiling being suffi- 
ciently pleasing. 

Floors are constructed on this sys- 
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tem with great facility and dispatch, 
and are said to be more sound- 
proof, lighter, and as strong as solid 
concrete. . 

Fig. 13 represents a fire-resisting 
floor, somewhat similar to Fawcett’s, 
the difference being Fawcett’s tubes 
are laid diagonally on plan. 


SECTION IV.—ROOFS AND ROOFING MATE- 
RIALS. 


It is not our intention here to go 
into the question of the construction 
of varicus forms of roof, because in the 
houses we are treating of they of ne- 
cessity are of a simple character. 

The simplest form, namely, what is 
known as the “couple roof (Fig. 14), 
consists of two rafters resting on their 
lower ends on a wall plate, and abut- 
ting at their upper ends onto a ridge- 
piece, to both of which they are spiked. 
If a horizontal beam, called a “collar,” 
is fixed to each pair of rafters, to con- 


teract the tendency of the rafters to 
push out the wall, the roof is then 
called a collar-beam roof (Fig. 15). 

This form of roof may be used up to 
15-feet span. But, in general, it is 
hardly safe to use it for roofs of more 
than 15 feet span, unless, as is gener- 
ally the case, the partition walls go up, 
on which can be laid what are called 
“purlins,’’ which are placed from wall 
to wall horizontally so as to support 
the under side of the rafters and pre- 
vent any tendency to push out the 
walls. 

Above 20 feet span it is desirable, 
unless use can be made of the partition 
walls, to adopt a “truss,” and such a 
one, called a ““king-post” truss, Fig. 
16, and consisting of a tie-beam, prin- 
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cipal rafters, king-post, struts and 
purlins, may be used from 20 to 30 
feet span; above which the queen- 
post truss must be used (Fig. 17). 

When an open timber roof is adopt- 
ed, as in large halls or billiard rooms, 
the roof is often, as it were, brought 
more into the room by means of a 
strong collar-beam of a curved form, 
or in other cases a hammer-beam roof 
may be adopted (Fig. 18). 

We give below a table, which may 
be useful, of the least inclinations 


which are necessary for the different ' 


roofing materials which we are about 
to discuss. It must be understood that 
for the purposes of getting rooms in 
the roof, or for appearance sake, these 


may be varied, but it should be under- 
stood that no less pitch should be 
given. 


ANGLE OF INCLINATION. 


Inclina- 
tion to the Height 
Kind of covering. horizon, of roof in 
i Fa parts of span. 
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The materials used for middle-class 
houses, and which are most appropri- 
ate, are tiles, slates, stone slates, and 
occasionally lead and copper, for small 
roofs over turrets and the like. 


TILES. 


These are of various manufacture. 

Pantiles are only used for outhouses 
which do not require to be made abso- 
lutely watertight, and are not used in 
the best class of work. 

Plain tiles are rectangular in shape 


or may be moulded to various pat- 
terns. They are generally about 10}x 
63x4 inches thick. They are now 


KN 
usually formed with nibs on their up- 
per end, which rest on the tile batten 
and every third course only is nailed. 
Either copper nails, 2% inches long, 
should be used, or galvanized iron 
nails. The tiles should be laid so that 
the gauge is not less than 4 inches, to 
insure sound work. 

Broseley tiles have acquired a repu- 
tation for being hard and impervious 
to moisture, and are made by sever- 
al firms in the Broseley district in 
which the seam of clay is found from 
which they are manufactured. They 
are made in various colors, such as 
red, strawberry, brown, brindled and 
blue. 

Broomhall tiles are also much used, 
and the makers say that they do not 
require heavier timbers than those for 
slates, and this is pointed out as an ad- 
vantage. It is also pointed out as an 
advantage over slates that they are 14 
degrees cooler than a slate roof in hot 
weather, and make a warmer covering 
in winter. Also snow is not so likely 
to slide off these tiles, and the cost is 
about equal to ordinary slating. 

Very good tiles are also to be had 
from other districts, as in Berkshire 
and Kent. 


Advantages.—Tiles are warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer, and this 
is a great consideration in a house and 
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one which ought to weigh well with an 
architect in designing a house. 

Ingeneralappearance they are much 
to be preferred to slates, and give, it 
seems to us, a warm and comfortable 
appearance to a house, which is much 
to be desired. 

The weathering properties of tiles 
are one of their greatest charms, and 
add to the picturesque appearance of 
a house. Who of us has not admired 
those lichen-covered tiled roofs which 
cover the old-fashioned cottages stud- 
ded all over England? 

Disadvantages. — These are, we 
should be inclined to say, none, but 
our practical readers might object. In 
a general way they are heavier and re- 
quire stronger roof timbers, and of 
course they absorb moisture more 
than slates, and are therefore more lia- 
ble to communicate it to the rafters, 
but these tendencies can be overcome 
by going to a good maker and insur- 
ing that the tiles are thoroughly 
burned. 


SLATE. 


Slate is a species of argillaceous 
stone which,in consequence of the in- 
tense lateral pressure to which it was 


once subject, splits easily and in very » 


thin sheets along its plane of cleavage. 

Slates are, of course, used largely 
and are of various sizes. A good slate 
should give a sharp metallic ring when 
struck, should not absorb water to 
any appreciable extent. There are 
several varieties which are found in 
various parts of England and Wales. 
Wales especially is renowned for its 
slate quarries, Bangor and Penrhyn 
being especially famous. 

Irish slates are, as a rule, somewhat 
thicker and of a coarser grain. Those 
from Kilkenny and _ Killaloe are 
amongst the best known; these are 
also thicker and coarser, and are ex- 
ceedingly hard and tough. Slates are 
also found in the north and south of 
England, in Westmoreland and Corn- 
wall. Those from Ambleside and 
Langdale, in Westmoreland, are of a 
beautiful green color, and are infinite- 


ly preferable to any other form of slate 
for the modern dwelling house. 

Stone slates, or tile-stones as they 
are sometimes called, are very much 
thicker than ordinary slates and may 
be rather described as sandstones than 
slate. They were formerly largely used 
for roofing purposes in Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, at 
Oxford, and around Horsham in Sus- 
sex, and make a picturesque and dur- 
able roofing material, and although 
heavy compared with ordinary slating 
have the advantage which tiles have 
over slates in that they are non-con- 
ductors of heat and keep the house 
cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter. 

Advantages. — The advantages 
which slates possess are principally 
their non-absorbing qualities and their 
natural lightness as compared with 
tiles, which enables slighter timbers to 
be used in the construction of the roofs 
with which they are covered. 

Disadvantages. — In appearance 
they are inferior to tiles, and the pur- 


ple colored or dark blue kind from 
Wales are especially offensive to the 
eye. They have no weathering quali- 
ties, being of a cold, hard and un- 


pleasing appearance, which in a cli- 


mate like England is very depressing. 
(These remarks do not apply to the 
green variety of Westmoreland, etc., 
or to the stone slates described above.) 
Another objection to slates is that they 
are conductors of heat which makes 
the houses roofed with them cold in 
winter and hot in summer, which is a 
serious drawback when,as is generally 
the case in a country house, we have 
bedrooms in the roof. 


LEAD. 


Lead is not much used for the class 
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of houses about which we are writing, 
but is occasionally required for flats, 
etc. On reference to the table above 
it will be seen that it should be laid at 
a low pitch; when it is placed other- 
wise, it is liable to “creep” or “crawl” 
down the slope of the roof by the 
action of the sun. Lead is heavy and 
the timbers must accordingly be made 
sufficiently strong. It is laid in widths 
with the edges between the two sheets 
dressed over semi-circular. wooden 
rolls, about 2 feet 3 inches apart, cen- 
tre to centre. The “drips,” i. e. the 
sinking where the overlapping of the 
sheets take place, are placed about 
every 8 feet down the slope of the roof 
so as to coincide with the length of 
the sheet of lead (Fig. 19). The lead 
should be left perfectly free to expand, 
and for this reason should only be 
nailed on one side, leaving the other 
free so that the whole sheet is able to 
expand. The nailing should be done 
with copper nails to prevent any gal- 
vanic action. 


ZINC. 


Zinc is laid much the same way, but 
as it,expands more than any other 
metal great care should be taken that 
no solder, screws or nails should be 
used, but the zinc should be held in 
position by zinc clips, and should not 
be less than 14 gauge. 


Messrs. Braby have done a great 
deal towards popularizing the use of 
zinc, and by only manufacturing the 
best material have done much to cause 
the reintroduction of the material in 
place of lead. 


COPPER. 


Copper is another material princi- 
pally used for small ornamental roofs, 
such as turrets, bay-windows and the 
like, for which it is very effective. Cop- 
per oxides by the action of the air, 
and what is commonly called “ver- 
digris” is formed on the surface; it is, 
as its name imports, of a bright green 
color, and forms a protection to the 
copper, itself preventing further oxi- 
dation. ~ 


SHINGLES. 


Shingles are made of hard wood, 
such as oak, larch, etc. In order to 
be durable, care should be taken that 
they are split or torn and not sawn or 
planed. They are usually 12 inches 
long and 6 inches wide and about 4- 
inch thick, and laid with 4 or 5 inch 
gauge. | 

They are principally used for roofs 
of a small description, such as turrets 
to roofs, bay-windows, summer 
houses, boathouses, etc., and are ef- 
fective in these positions. 


Banister F. Fletcher, A. R. I. B. A. 


Near Lisieux. 
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THE EARLY RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 


T seems strange at first sight that 
France, which had been the nur- 
sery of Gothic art and the home of 

one of itstwo greatschools, should also, 
and at a very slightly later date, have 
become the seat of the most pictur- 
esque and graceful form of the Classic 
Renaissance; and yet such was the 
fact. By the commencement of the 
16th century the Renaissance had 
become thoroughly established, not 
only in its birthplace, Florence, but 
throughout the Italian peninsular, 
and had shown that it was a style in 
which not only great and formal 
works were possible, but that it was 
capable of treatment in a light and 
tasteful way, open to the display of 
both delicacy and originality. Thus it 
was suitable to an imaginative, wealthy 
and progressive people, as the French 
were at that time. 

Building, too, was passing out of 
the handsof theecclesiastics into those 
of the rich nobility, and a period of 
comparative peace and ease was tend- 
ing to the erection of comparatively 
unfortified chateaux, more suitable for 
the entertainment of large numbers 
of guests than for purposes of defense; 
and a departure from the Gothic meth- 
ods of building, so closely associated 
in previous centuries with the erection 


of the great cathedrals of the country, 
was natural, and almost to be antici- 
pated. Methods of planning, however, 
which had grown with the people and 
had been found suitable for their 
needs were not to be so easily cast 
aside as systems of decoration, and 
the result was that which is the delight 
of the modern seeker after the archi- 
tecturally beautiful —the French cha- 
teaux of the time of Francois I. and 
subsequently, built upon Gothic plans 
with Renaissance ornaments of the 
most refined and delicate order. 

But yet there was a little ecclesias- 
tical work done, and it may be well 
to consider it before turning to the 
secular. Two churches, St. Eustache 
and St. Etienne du Mont, were erected 
in Paris at this time, the former a cu- 
rious, lofty and inartistic pile, with at- 
tenuated shafts and pilasters designed 
in a manner suitable for small wood 
carving and executed largely in stone; 
the latter an incongrtious mixture, pic- 
turesque by moonlight but utterly 
confused when viewed in daytime 
externally, while internally evin- 
cing -Gothic unity of composition 
combined with Renaissance forms— 
though the pointed arch occurs round 
the channel. Its principal architectu- 
ral feature, however, is the unique 
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St. Etienne du Mont, Paris. 


rood screen, with its flat  ellipti- 
cal arch of 27 feet span between two 
circular staircases, a portion of the de- 
tail of which is illustrated, and which 
bears the date of 1600 upon the under- 
side of the keystone. It is a marvel of 
constructive masonry and full of in- 
structive detail—instructiveas showing 
how pliable are classic forms of orna- 
ment capable of original and artistic 
treatment such as is adapted tomodern 
needs—the needs of the late roth as 
of the late 18th century. : 
Outside of Paris, however, no new 
churches of the early Renaissance are 
found, but here and there additions 
have been made and repairs executed 
in the new style, the best-known ex- 
ample being St. Pierre at Caen, with 
its flimsy, wedding-cake like orna- 
ment. Much better is the southern 
side of the nave of the little cathedral 
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at Guingamp in Brittany, where the 
native granite, necessarily used, has 
called for more solid, if decidedly 
quaint treatment, the effect in the 
western doorway being; somewhat 
similar to that of Spanish work. 

Somewhat more of the character of 
St. Pierre at Caen are the little Re- 
naissance door, niche and buttress in- 
troduced at the west end of the south 
aisle of that little church of many 
dates, St. Alpin, at Chalons-sur-Marne; 
Only in that example the slender 
crcnament is not overdone, and serves 
but to accentuate and to enrich the 
plainer work around, while the flat 
mouldings and general refined deli- 
cacy of the early Renaissance contrast 
most markedly with the forcible rolls 
and hollows of the early Gothic central 
door. 

Of church furniture, altars, screens, 
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WEST DOOR—GUINGAMP CATHEDRAL. 


doors and other movable fixtures, 
there are naturally many more exam- 
ples. almost invariably extremely rich 
and beautiful. Of these, the altar in 
the north transept at Dol Cathedral, 
and the oak doors of the cathedral at 
Beauvais, and of the Church of St. 
Maclou at Rouen,are sufficient to give 
as examples, the former almost mis- 
takeable for early Florentine, and the 
doors more wealthy in deep art en- 
richment and more characteristically 
French; but all good. The doors of 
St.Maclou, however, are later than the 
others, and’so less made up of the 
elaborate canopy work of the early and 
middle 16th century, while more 
square and solid; for the canopies were 
relics of the previous Gothic style. 
But in spite of numberless similar 
examples, it is in civil building's main- 
ly, as has been already said, that the 
influence of the Renaissance is seen, 
and to them it was apparently best 
suited. The chateaux are the best 


known buildings, large, imposing, of- 
ten rambling edifices—according to 
whether they were early or late, and 
of one only or of several periods; but, 
passing by those whose names are 
household words, and whose photo- 
graphs everyone has seen, such as 
Blois, Chambord and Chénonceau, 
three typical examples only can be 
mentioned here. 

The Maison Fontaine Henri, near 
Caen, the seat of the Marquis de Cor- 
nulier is, if small, one of the most 
beautiful little erections on the conti- 
nent, its charm being considerably 


enhanced by its lovely situation 
upon a wooded bank, reminding 
one of Heidelberg; its massing 


being so picturesque and_ thor- 
oughly in keeping with the sylvan 
scenery. It is a jumble of high-pitched, 
almost perpendicular roofs, and tall 
dormers and chimneys rising above a 
wall of irregular plan, itself encrusted 
with rich ornament. Most of this, like 
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Chalons-sur- Marne, 


the general arrangement, is late Goth- 
ic, rich traceried panelling and strings 
of crisp cut foliage, with transomed 
and mullioned windows, square headed 
or with the upper angles rounded off, 
and having interpenetrating mould- 
ings, the ribs of which are each car- 
ried on a separate base; while imita- 
tion buttresses and ogee-curved hood- 
moulds, as well as traceried parapets 
go to complete the tale of Gothic feat- 
ures. Yet combined with these are 
slightly projecting pilasters, and pan- 
els and friezes carved in low relief with 
acanthus and anthemion scrolls, in 
which grotesque animals and birds are 
worked, and framing sculptured me- 
dallion portraits, the production of 
Renaissance workmen employed sim- 
Vol VI.—2. - 3. 


WEST DOOR-—S, ALPIN. 


ultaneously, apparently, with those of 
the Gothic school; while superim- 
posed orders rise up one side of the 
building, and the little well-head is 
purely Classic—freely treated Doric, 
beautifully proportiond, even though 
the rules laid down by the great Ital- 
ian masters were considerably de- 
parted from. 

In the time of Francois I. the Re- 
naissance became thoroughly estab- 
lished, and it is to that monarch and 
his nobles that we owe the foundation 
of all the most important chateaux. 
He, himself, loved best that built for 
him in the midst of the forest at Villers 
Cotterets, in the north of France, but 
unfortunately there is not much of it 
left now to attest its former grandeur. 
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SOUTH DOOR—BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL. 


it having suffered greatly from the 
British army after the battle of Water- 
loo, and during subsequent events. 
Now, a “Maison de retraite,’ or spe- 
cies of government almshouse for old 
people, has been erected upon its site, 
the old front, throne room and two 
staircases, or so much as remained of 
the original building, being incorpo- 
rated in it, carefully repaired and re- 
stored where necessary by the super- 
vising architect. 

The little sketch accompanying this 
gives a fair idea of the decoration, the 
shell ornament over the niche, the 
Salamander (the emblem of Francois 
I.) in the pediment, and the small nude 
figures on the pediment, together with 


the exquisite proportioning and mod- 
elling of the parts, being characteris- 
tic of the entire period. 

A little later and the chateaux, par- 
ticularly the small ones, like that of 
Mesnil Guillaume, near Lisieux, re- 
verted to the square “keep” plan of the 
Gothic castle—or, perhaps we may 
say more correctly, were built on the 
lines of the square courtyard and pal- 
aces of Italy, with the addition of an 
external moat. Heavy cornices now be- 
came the fashion, under the heavily pro- 
jecting eaves, and the ornament dete- 
riorated, following the usual course 
of the Renaissance alike in Italy and 
France and England; but yet the large 
and square low building, once more of 
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Near Caen. 


semi-military character, still possesses 


unity and picturesqueness, and the 


lack of good detail in stone or wood is 
frequently compensated for by charm- 
ing bits of ironwork. 

Of less importance than the cha- 
teaux, but yet quite as characteristic 
of the times, are the buildings pertain- 
ing to the municipalities, which in 
France, as in their neighbors on 
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north and south—lItaly and the Low 
Countries—were rising into great 
commercial importance. Everywhere 
trade was flourishing, and, as a natural 
sequence, everywhere there was much 
building of a sumptuous kind. In 
Rouen alone, most mediaeval of 
French cities, there are two well- 
known examples of the Francois I. 
period—the Grosse Horloge and the 


Rouen HOTEL BOURGTHEROULDE. 


Reims. HOTEL DE VILLE. 
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Hotel Bourgthéroulde. The former of 
these consists of an arch over a nar- 
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Niche in Main Recess Over Entrance—Chateau de Villers 
Cotterets. 


which the tower yet remains. It was 
erected in 1527 A. D., and is full of 
rich carved detail, some in low and 
some in high relief, and is so varied in 
design that no two capitals, and not 
even the two halves of the same capi- 
tal, ever exactly correspond, though 
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balancing in perfect harmony. The 
latter, the Hotel Bourgthéroulde, is 
literally encrusted with sculptured or- 
nament, executed in the soft limestone 
of the district which is decaying rap- 
idly. A famous series of panels repre- 
sents the meeting of Francois I. with 
Henry VIII. on the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and contain a great number 
of contemporary portraits of the per- 
sons who took part in that event; but 
the architecture, though exceedingty 
elaborate, can scarcely be considered 
to be true, as the design is more suit- 
able for execution in wood than 
stone, turned, or apparently turned, 
balusters being introduced in the win- 
dow jambs to serve the purposes of 
attached columns. It is a trick which 
of late has found much favor in Eng- 
land, especially with workers in terra- 
cotta—or, possibly, an error of judg- 
ment rather than a trick, due to want 
of consideration of the treatment de- 
manded by the material being dealt 
with more than any deliberate inten- 
tion to use ornament only truly appli- 
cable to a material which could, in 
actuality, be turned in a lathe, and so 
to deceive the unwary into the idea 
that stone and terra cotta were capable 
ot such usage. 

By the time the Hétel de Ville 
at Reims was built in the reign of 
Henri LV. the builders had gone fur- 
ther, and were even using twisted col- 
umns with natural ivy and other creep- 
ers twining round them; but the gen- 
eral designs had become more formal, 
with an attempt to use orders in a 
stiff manner and in conformity with 
rule, the eye,and thenative French per- 
ception of proportion, being no longer 
trusted, with the result, of course, of 
the production of lifeless forms in 
place of the imaginative and the beau- 
tiful of the previous century. 

The country abounds with simila: 
examples to those here mentioned. 
which are scarcely even the great ex- 
amples but only such as oceur in pro- 
fusion almost everywhere. To see 
them all would occupy a lifetime—to 
describe them properly, many a large 
folio volume. 

G. A. T. Middleton. 
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SCULPTURE AS APPLIED TO THE EXTERNAL DECORA- 
TION ORSPA RTS HOUSES: 


WENTY years ago the external 
ornamentation of French houses 
was, in general, of a very sober 

character. Sculpture had little or no 
part init. With the exception of cer- 
tain districts inhabited by the nobility 
the house fronts were all alike. It was 
an unbroken dullness, an uninterrupted 
poverty of decoration. A few mould- 
ings on the cornice,or some rosework 
or some pellets on the frieze, or a little 
vermiculated work on the basement, 
were considered marks of great lux- 
ury. To go beyond this—for a cor- 
nice to be supported by caryatides, for 
instance—was an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. Even to think of it was re- 
garded as a sign of extravagance and 
want of sense. We will cite the case 
that occurred about ten years ago of 
a scrivener’s son, who, having inher- 
ited a million dollars or so from his 
progenitor, narrowly escaped seeing 
his fortune placed under the care of a 
legal guardian on the simple ground 
that he had spent 50,000 francs 
on the sculptural decoration of the 
facade of his house. His mother 
pressed urgently for this measure, and 
it was only by a miracle that he man- 
aged to avoid losing the free disposal 
of his property. 

Those were good times for incapable 
and indolent architects. Their plans 
were simple, and, we may add, always 
the same. They had not to worry 
about giving variety, brightness or 
majesty to the lines and displaying 
the riches of their science or the fer- 
tility of their imagination. We can- 
not blame them if the majority of the 
houses erected in the first two-thirds 


of this century indicate no attempt 
at art and no creative power. The 
architects just followed the instruc- 
tions of their clients, who, fonder of 
their shekels thanof art,and only anx- 
ious about being comfortably housed, 
had no sense of beauty or yearning 
after elegance, and recognized but two 
good qualities in a dwelling—in the 
first place cheapness, and secondly, 
convenience. The state of things at 
the present day is no longer the same 
as it was then. Although our upper 
middle class have preserved a touch- 
ing regard for economy—what we 
call l'amour du bas de laine — there 
seems to have sprung up,in these clos- 
ing years of the century certain wants 
and desires of a more refined and ele- 
vated character. No doubt their ar- 
tistic education is far from being com- 
plete; no doubt they still lack a sound 
conception of the beautiful, and can 
be induced to believe that Will-o’-the- 
Wisps are lanterns. Yet it is evident 
that the trivialities amid which they 
take their ease no longer satisfy 
them, or, to put it in other words, they 
are no longer at their ease amid those 
trivialities. Things graceful, genteel 
and sumptuous have ceased to be the 
appanage of a select few. During the 
last few years a comprehension of ar- 
tistic things has manifested itself in 
everybody to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent. Moliére said: “Le mauvais gott 
du siecle en cela me fait peur.” Were 
such an opinion expressed now, it 
would be uncharitable, if not unjust. 
Our contemporaries may not possess 
an exquisitely fine sense of the defects 
and the beauties of works of art, but 
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they at least show a genuine desire to 
acquire it. However downy and soit- 
ly lined a piece of furniture may be, it 
is not thought much of by a Parisian 
of the year 18096 if its style is not 
harmonious or if its curves have not 
at least a pretension to majesty and 
elegance. Even in the lower middle 
classes we find dwellings that have the 
aspect of little museums. Every day 
these apartments are more and more 
crowded with beautiful objects; arti- 
cles of virtu made expressly to please 
the eye; and it seems very natural that 
this growing craving for luxury 
should overflow the halls and draw- 
ing-rooms and display itself on the 
house fronts. 

It might almost be laid down as a 
law that the outside of an edifice re- 
veals the nature, aspect and purpose 
of the interior. Some of our young 
architects are inclined to extend this 
law as far as possible. They are par- 
tisans of what may be termed speak- 
ing architecture. According to them, 
the ornamentation of an edifice ought 
not only to make known its purpose, 
but should, besides, proclaim the own- 
er’s profession, or even some episode 
in his life; further, still, it should re- 
late any historical scene that may 
have been enacted on the spot where 
the edifice is erected. Thus, M. Paul 
Héneux, having been entrusted with 
the erection of the new Town Hall at 
Les Lilas, a charming little place near 
Paris, conceived the idea of treating 
all the sculpture of the building with 
lilac. The capitals, the balcony, the 
frieze, and the flowerwork placed 
above the dormer windows, represent 
nothing but sprays, bunches, leaves 
and petals of lilac. The brackets of 
the windows are also formed of flow- 
ers of the same spring shrub. As to 
the baluster of the grand staircase, it 
represents a trellis with branches of 
lilac climbing over it. Yet the archi- 
tect has avoided monotony, and has 
produced the most graceful variations 
upon thesingle themeadopted by him. 
We will also mentiona house designed 
by M. Paul Héneux. In this case 
all the sculpture has been inspired by 
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the profession of the owner, who is a 
druggist. The frontals of the dormer- 
windows of this house are ornamented 
with garlands of mallows and poppies. 
The frieze is composed of Renaissance 
motives in the ornamentation of which 
other medicinal plants figure.  Fi- 
nally, on the first story there is an 
escutcheon that recalls the origin of 
the fortune of the owner, who is the 
disseminator of some kind of ointment 
or elixir. Not far from this house—a 
fact which tendstoprove that this style 
of speaking sculpture is spreading in 
Paris—there is another dwelling, be- 
longing to the Abeille Insurance Com- 
pany, all the decoration on which 
consists of bees, hives and _ honey- 
combs. In an adjoining street a large 
export house has pilasters ornamented 
with Mercury’s wands and a_ frieze 
representing exotic fruits and plants, 
while the caryatides of the two large 
doors at the entrance stand for Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and America. No 
doubt this sort of decoration may ap- 
pear somewhat specious; but however 
specious it may be, it is sufficiently 
interesting, and already» sufficiently 
common, to justify our mentioning 
it here. 

A hankering after novelty, a desire 
to have something that has not been 
seen before, is beginning to get pos- 
session of us. Quite the opposite of 
our fathers, who, with few rare excep- 
tions, took fright at the slightest at- 
tempt at originality, we all try more or 
less to do something that is out of the 
common. It may be that in so do- 
ing we follow the example and the im- 
pulse which have reached us from the 
New World. It is well to note, also, 
that in consequence of the teachings 
of Gustave Flaubert and Paul Ver- 
laine, of Carpeaux and Auguste Ro- 
din, a triple revolution has taken place 
in France—a revolution in literature, 
in painting, and in sculpture. Our 
minds and our eyes have become 
weary of stale styles, and at a time 
when all the arts are‘ being rejuven- 
ated our architecture also-has felt the 
need of new life; it realizes the neces- 
sity of going forward at a moment 
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FIG, I. 


when the Unknown is retreating step 
by step befcre the advancing sciences. 
We do not know whether our archi- 
tects have yet attained any great re- 
sults, at least in their generai plans. 
A sort of fatality causes them to stum- 
ble incessantly against the solemn five 
orders, and, notwithstanding all their 
efforts they fail to free themselves 
from theancient styles. Let us, how- 
ever, congratulate them upon having 
discerned amidthoseold styles the pur- 
est and most harmonious of them, and 
upon having preferred above all oth- 
ers the admirable influences of the 
Gothic and the Renaissance. After 
all, even if our architects are most fre- 
quently inspired—and sometimes hap- 
pily inspired—by thesetwostyles, they 
take care not to copy them servilely. 
“Tf we always do the same ting,” 
said one of them to us wittingly, “we 
den’t always do it the same way.” 
Hence result constant attention to 
motives of detail and an endeavor to 
vary the ornamentation of new houses 
failing variation in their structure. 
Persuaded that the view of a thing 


is far more eloquent than a descrip- 
tion, however minute and precise it 
might be, and especially so in regard 
to our present subject, we should have 
liked this article to be illustrated by 
a very large number of photographs. 
Unfortunately, some of the most ar- 
tistic Paris edifices are located on 
avenues and boulevards, and the trees 
that line these boulevards and avenues 
have in some cases prevented our 
photographer from taking certain 
negatives that we desired to have. 
Still, we are convinced that the series 
of photographs here reproduced will 
give a sufficiently clear and synthetic 
idea of the sculptural ornamentation 
of the exterior of the houses now be- 
ing constructed in Paris. 

Our first illustration represents a 
private house in the Gothic style. 
lt attracts and charms the eye by its 
eraceful and harmonious aspect. The 
architecture is at once picturesque and 
logical. The details of the ornamen- 
tation are in accord with the whole 
work. The chambranle of the door 


with its sober and elegant archivolt, 
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and the chambranles of the windows, 
are quite in the style from which the 
architect has drawn_ his inspiration, 
The frieze is very handsome, and is 
skilfully broken by the balcony, which 
is supported by a console resting on 
a small column similar to that of the 
door arch. The architect might have 
increased the number of "the fig- 
ures, but he has had the good taste 
to leave this display of luxury for ca- 
thedrals, contenting himself with a tar: 
a gargoyle and a watch-dog. We 
even regret that the last named. who 
emerges symbolically from his niche, 
should have been placed on the first 
story. Irom a decorative, as well as 
from a symbolical point of view, he 
would have been more effective be- 
tween the door and window of the 
ground floor. 

There is, perhaps, no art that re- 
quires more delicacy and finesse than 
the art of ornamentation. Everybody 
appears to admit the principle that the 
ornamentation should arise out of the 
general form itself; that all the special 
details must be in harmony with the 


original idea and contribute to the 
synthetic aspect. Everybody seems to 
admit this principle, which is not 
merely a principle of architecture, but 
of art also; and yet, in practice, we of- 
ten see this undeniable principle ig- 
nored. Thus, a number of Paris 
houses are so wanting in unity that 
one would imagine them to be the re- 
sult of two distinct Operations: first, 
the building, and afterwards the orna- 
mentation. This error arises, no 
doubt, from an excess of ingenuity on 
the part of some of our architects, who 
unwittingly allow themselves to be 
dazzled by the fascination of the de- 
tail and do not sufficiently take into 
account the essential point, namely, 
the general form. Our second ‘illus- 
tration affords an example of this kind 
of mistake. It represents the house 
that was formerly inhabited by Mad- 
ame Sarah Bernhardt. This abode 
of the eminent tragédienne was in the 
Louis XIII. style, brick and stone. 


A very picturesque part — too pic- 
turesque even—has been added as an 
afterthought. 


That is evident. All 
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the sculptural and ornamental portion 
has been treated by a man who was 
undoubtedly clever and imaginative, 
but who attached no importance to 
the original conception, and has conse- 
quently disfigured, or at least debased 
it. Certainly, this house may please 
at first sight by its very strangeness, 
and some of the details of its decora- 
tion, taking them apart from the rest 
of the edifice, are worthy of attention. 
Yet it is none the less true that the 
work is lacking in homogeneity and 
connection. The numerous affected 
little motives, the turret, and the in- 
accessible balcony—all this is vaguely 
inspired by the house of Jacques 
Coeur, at Bourges: it is illusory and 
clashes with walls so different in style. 

Nor can we approve of the mixture 
of luxury and rustic simplicity shown 
in the house pictured in our third il- 
lustration. But the purpose of this 
article is to give as exact an idea as 
possible of the external ornamentation 
of Paris houses, and not to confine 
ourselves to a few preferred examples. 
Hence, it was useful to include here a 
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specimen of a kind of edifice that is 
held in some favor in this city. Leav- 
ing our readers to make their own 
commentaries, we will single out the 
Gothic crown of the left-hand window, 
the large window with its iron lintel, 
and the two salamanders, also in iron, 
that decorate the bressummers. Let 
us also draw attention to the four 
stone brackets dressed like rockwork, 
the two on the lower story support- 
ing two athletes, and those on the up- 
per story, two dogs sitting with a non- 
chalant air. 

The Louis XV. house, the char- 
acteristic part of which is depicted 
in our fourth photograph, is treated 
simply and in perfect taste. | While 
drawing inspiration from Blois Castle, 
the architect has displayed a delicate 
and circumspect art of his own. The 
balcony is really remarkable. It is 
charming in every detail. The three 
little monks that support it and behind 
which fabulous small animals are in- 
termingled, are sculptured with great 
care, as are also the gargoyles and the 
graceful moulding which extends over 
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the voussoirs of the door. We would 
point out, too, that the window grat- 
ing is a delicious piece of ironwork. 
Such a dwelling might well take the 
fancy of one of our transatlantic read- 
ers. If so, and if our reader should 
find the house too small, it would be 
casy for him to enlarge it by placing 
to the left of the door a building sim- 
ilar to that on the right. The house 
would thus be increased by more than 
a third, and would lose nothing there- 
by; it would, perhaps, even gain in el- 
egance and harmony. 

The fagade shown in our fifth illus- 
tration appears to us equally pleasing. 
It is in a very agreeable and very 
graceful form of the gothico-renais- 
sance style. The proportions between 
the full and the open parts are exceed- 
ingly happy. The sculptures on the 
frieze, on the pendentive of the left- 
hand window, and on the consoles, are 
elegant and full of nobility. The archi- 
tect has disdained ornament for the 
mere sake of ornament. Although he 
has paid great attention to the window 
frames of the ground floor, it is not at 
the expense of the general appear- 
ance; and if we detect a certain excess 
of refinement in the fabulous animal 
that bears the escutcheon and in the 
volutes flanking it, we must admit it 
is not very loud or affected. 

Our next photograph shows two 
ground floor windows, the orna- 
mentation of which recalls in certain 
points the ornamentation of the two 
windows belonging to the preceding 
illustration. This enables us to draw 
a curious parallel, Evidently the 
architects of these two houses have 
both bestowed great attention upon 
the sculptural decoration; but it is not 
difficult to gather that their efforts 
have not been equally successful. The 
dragon and the little imps which, in 
our sixth illustration, bear the plat- 
band and the balcony, are certainly 
very delicately worked; but they are 
somewhat out of place beneath a bal- 
cony and a plain moulding in the Re- 
naissance style and above two win- 
dows of Gothic architecture. One is 
also astonished to see those balcony 
consoles, which are modern, thus 
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bringing together, without transition, 


‘three styles that clash terribly. There- 


fore, at the risk of repeating our- 
selves, we will again give a word of 
warning to those who, unreflectingly 
pay so much attention to the applica- 
tion of vain arabesques, and who, 
puerilely absorbed by this captious 
decoration, lose sight of the general 
plan. We welcome as cordially as 
anybody all efforts that are really new 
and original. It is, however, neces- 
sary, that this originality should con- 
sist in something besides haphazard 
amalgamations of dissimilar styles. If 
a man appeared in public dressed 
from neck to knees like a page, with 
a high hat and Wellington boots, 
would that be sufficient to justify the 
assertion that a new kind of costume 
had been invented? Would such a 
person even be considered original? 
In the same way, before thinking of 
any ornamentation whatever, it is 
necessary to create the form, and 
then, when the form is found, it has 
to be ornamented in a logical fashion 
—in such a fashion that form and or- 
namentation shall be in absolute har- 
mony, and even appear inseparable 
and inevitable. Artists in general, and 
particularly architects, who are not 
sufficiently impregnated with this 
truth, expose themselves to serious 
mishaps. We greatly fear that this is 
the case with the architect who is 
responsible for the construction of 
the house the astonishing facade of 
which is shown in our seventh illus- 
tration. Verily, this architecture is 
quite modern—modern at all .events 
in the sense that it does not resemble 
anything done previously. But if by 
modern architecture is meant archi- 
tecture appropriate to our present 
needs and tastes and taking account 
of recent inventions—telephones, lifts, 
etc.—then the example in question is 
as little modern as could be. Those 
four consoles in imitation of the but- 
tresses of a church do not serve any 
purpose whatever; neither, for that 
matter, does the escutcheon of doubt- 
ful heraldry supporting a column 
which goes with the balcony above 
about as gracefully as a stove pipe 
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would do. Those ornaments near the 
capitals are without motive or use, 
and the rest of the decoration is not 
much better. One may well ask what 
aim the architect of this building had 
in view. It is difficult to believe that 
he wished to produce something ar- 
tistic. Perhaps he desired to revive 
the art of decoration. If so, we can 
only hope that he will be better in- 
spired in his future efforts. 

The house shown in the next pho- 
tograph (No. 8) seemes to us not less 
original. But, at least, this one is the 
work of an artist and it responds, 
also, to a special taste. All the pri- 
vate apartments are together; the 
dining-room and smoking-room on 
the ground floor, and the bedrooms 
at the top of the house. The immense 
window, which lights a large hall, is 
treated in the Renaissance style, and 
the harmony of all its details is per- 
fect. We would specially point out 
the pleasing proportions of the mull- 
ions and their pilasters. The deli- 
cately sculptured frieze represents 
cupids who are waving streamers, 


-cessful manner. 


which they tie and untie around beau- 
tifully chiselled medallions. The gar- 
ret window, comprising two stories, is 
very elegant with its Corinthian pilas- 
ters and capitals, its frieze and its 
fronton, in the center of which ap- 
pears a head bent inquisitively to- 
wards the street. This garret window 
finishes off the house in a very suc- 
It will be remarked 
that only the windows and_ their 
frames are decorated, the walls re- 
maining plain in order to heighten 
the effect of the said windows and 
frames. Of course, such architecture 
could not be resorted to generally; 
but a building of this kind is eminent- 
ly suitable for a collector—for an ar- 
tist who desires to devote the best part 
of his house either as a splendid gal- 
lery for his collections or as a studio 
for himself, where his tastes and his 
work as an artist impel him to pass 
the greater portion of his time. 

Our ninth photograph shows an 
abode that is evidently more practical, 
generally speaking, than the preced- 
ing one. The style is rather mongrel, 
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but the architect has at all events had 
the skill to combine out of dissimilar 
motives a_ sufficiently harmonious 
whole. Apart from those unsightly 
chimneys that disfigure it, the house 
is, in the main, pretty and pleasing. 
The projecting Renaissance turret 
resting on consoles has an exquisite 
effect, and we see no reason to re- 
proach the architect for having 
sought inspiration, for the treatment 
of the upper part, in the skylight of 
the staircase of the Ecoville mansion 
at Caen. It is a pity that he did not 
also copy the fine decorative chim- 
neys of former times and spare us 
the sight of those horrid modern 
stove-pipes! 

In our tenth illustration is seen a 
specimen of a kind of construction 
which, treated with discernment, may 
be made very elegant. In the present 
case the architect does not seem to 
have succeeded in giving his work the 
air of distinction at which he certainly 
aimed. He has fallen into the usual 
error, namely, the dangerous confu- 
sion of styles. Taken by itself, that 
Renaissance attic story has a hand- 


some appearance. The niches and the 
pilasters are quite in harmony. The 
motive above the attic and which is 
surmounted by the arms of the owner, 
is not without charm, while the choice 
of the three statues, their attitudes 
and their execution bear witness to a 
genuine sense of the beautiful. Why 
is all that marred by the remainder 
of the building? Why is the or- 
namentation entirely confined to 
the upper part of the edifice? 
Above all, why is this upper part, 
which is in the Renaissance style, 
placed over a basement and a 
first floor in a Louis the Eighteenth 
style? One would say that the work 
was conceived at two different times, 
by two different architects, and that, 
for some inexplicable reason, the two 
parts were joined together. In acting 
thus, it is true that a certain amount 
of talent can be displayed, but it is not 
architecture. 

We have said that houses  sur- 
mounted by an attic story afford scope 
for considerable elegance. They have 
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besides, one incontestable advantage; 
they help to hide those wretched 
modern chimneys of which we have 
just spoken. And it is really neces- 
sary to disguise them, seeing that we 
seem to have forgotten the art of ren- 
dering them attractive by decorations 
adhoc. With a very few exceptions, 
the roofs of Paris houses have now a 
deplorable aspect. An idea of this can 
be formed from the photograph (No. 
11), which we put before our readers. 
It has seemed to us that it would be 
rather amusing to place alongside of 
this view another one representing 
some roofs ornamented with the sort 
of chimneys that used formerly to be 
put on first-class houses. This simple 
parallel speaks for itself and will suf- 
fice to show what talent our prede- 
cessors were able to bring to bear 
upon even the most ordinary things. 
(Fig. 12.) 

Cannot contemporary architects do 
as well as those of former genera- 
tions? In view of the new needs, and 
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with all the new resources of modern 
life, will no young architect of talent 
come forth and endow us with a style 
that shall be in accord with our tastes 
and requirements? The houses of to- 
day are provided with lifts, tele. 
phones, electric bells, and the electric 
light; and if, on the one hand, it is de- 
pressing to give them the appearance 
of a factory, it is, on the other hand, 
an Outrageous anachronism to. sur- 
mount them with an Ionic entabla- 
ture, for instance, or a Byzantine 
dome. 

Upon the whole, modern architects 
seem to us to be remarkably well-in- 
formed in regard to the ancient styles. 
They are past masters in the art of ap- 
propriating. They also know, when 
required, how to erect works and 
manufactories arranged in accordance 
with the most practical ideas of our 
day. This being so, we think that the 
time has come to take into account 
beauty as well as utility—in a word, 
to proceed synthetically. 


Fernand Mazade. 
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FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


Part VIII. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF PROVENCE.—IV. 


Arles is at once the most fa- 

mous and the most important of 
the cathedrals of Provence. Few cities 
of France have had so varied a history 
as Arles. It reached its utmost splen- 
dor under Constantine, when its popu- 
lation exceeded 100,000, though to- 
day it does not equal a quarter of that 
number. In 879 it became the capital 
of the kingdom of Arles, and in 1150 
a republic, and its people to-day still 
retain many peculiarities of appear- 
ance and of disposition that attest their 
ancient lineage. Always the centre of 
active life, it was natural that the ca- 
thedral church should be a structure 
of unusual interest. An archbishop no 
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longer occupies its episcopal throne, 
but its great church still fascinates the 
student and the traveller, delights the 
artist and the seeker after the rare and 
the beautiful. Its western portal is 
one of the most sublime products of 
the sculptor’s art in the south of 
France; its cloister is scarcely less re- 
nowned and beautiful; its nave is a 
most interesting type of Provengal 
Romanesque, but its late Gothic choir 
destroys the symmetry of the ancient 
fabric and introduces an unpleasant 
note of discord into its stately interior. 

Called S. Etienne prior to 1152, 
when the remains of S. Trophime, the 
Apostle of Arles, were transferred in 
solemn state from the church of S. 
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Honorat to the cathedral, which then 
assumed its present name, the history 
of the church goes back to the time 
of Constantine. At least it is known 
that a church of St. Etienne existed in 
Arles as early as the first quarter of 
the fifth century, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to infer that it had been in ex- 
istence for some time before. Al- 
though its early form has been utterly 
lost to us, the primitive church must 
have been an edifice of considerable 
importance. Three councils of the 
early Church were held within its 
walls, in 314, 442 and 451, which 
brought together prelates and clergy 
from many parts of the Christian 
world, testimony alike to the import- 
ance of the city and to its religious ac- 
tivity. The most important of these 
councils was the first, at which the 
Donatists were condemned. In this 
church, also, S. Augustine, the Apos- 
tle to England, was consecrated bish- 
op, and its early history is filled with 
the names of holy saints, many of 
whom have left their mark upon the 
church at large, as well as upon the 
city of Arles. 


Il. 


Of the date of the building of the 
older parts of the present. cathedral 
nothing definite is known. M. Ré- 
voil does not hesitate to attribute it to 
the ninth century, and other writers 
have dated part of the walls of the fa- 
cade and of the aisles to an earlier 
period, with a general reconstruction 
in the eleventh century. The earliest 
authentic date we have is 1152, when 
the name was changed to S. Trophime. 
The entire rebuilding of the choir, by 
the Cardinal Louis Allemand, begun 
in 1430, totally modified this portion of 
the edifice, but the nave and aisles, and 
parts of the transepts still retain their 
Romanesque character. In plan the 
church closely resembles the cathe- 
dral of Vaison, differing in its larger 
dimensions, and in having shallow 
transepts, to which were applied semi- 
circular, apses that, with the central 
apse, completed the east end, and all 
of which disappeared in the building of 
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the new choir. It was thus almost 
identical with the Cathedral of S. Paul 
Trois Chateaux, with which it has 
many features in common. 

The nave consists of five bays with 
a pointed tunnel vault, and with nar- 
row aisles, whose vaults have a quar- 
ter-circle section. A transverse section 
shows a striking similarity with the 
cathedral of Vaison, but the propor- 
tions are different. All parts are lof- 
tier and narrower, the nave vault ris- 
ing above a sort of clearstory over the 
aisle, but the structure is the same, 
and its position in the chain of Pro- 
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vencgal churches not less apparent, 
though its proportions give it a loftier 
aspect and a more impressive interior 
than any other church in Provence. 
The piers, as in other aisled churches 
of its epoch, are formed of an assem- 
blage of rectangles, a broad pier with 
a projecting centre carrying the 
double arches of the nave vaults,which 
like the piers, are without ornament. 
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There is the suppression of ornament 
usual in the churches of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, the only relief 
being a band of acanthus leaves at the 
base of the vault and around the piers, 


Transverse Section. 


where it serves as a capital. The aisle 
piers, which form part of the main 
piers, have small plain moulded bands 
for capitals, stopped by the piers of the 
nave arches. The outer piers of these 
nave arches are cut away for small col- 
umns, as in the cathedral of Avignon, 
with capitals surmounted by square 
blocks, the fragment of an entablature. 
The arches between the nave and 
aisles are pointed, except in the fifth 
bay, where they are round. A small 
round-topped window of the eigh- 
teenth century in each bay forms a 
clearstory and lights this solemn and 
majestic interior, whose fine propor- 
tions and beautiful effect does not need 
enriching ornament to give it grace 
and interest. 

The aisles are narrow, with a lofti- 
ness that adds to the apparent restric- 
tion of their width. Double round 
arches resting on plain piers, with 
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small moulded capitals and without 
bases, as the main piers, divide the 
bays. Chapels, that, at various times, 
have been added to the aisles, destroy 
the original character of this part of 
the church, which has no longitudinal 
or wall arches usual in this type. Be- 
yond the fifth bay of the nave is the 
crossing with a dome of the Provengal 
form, encased in the tower, which is 
one of the most striking central feat- 
ures of any Provencal church. 

The pointed double arches that en- 
close the crossing are much lower than 
those of the nave, but as seen from the 
western end the nave appears to be 
closed by a low arch with a wall above 
it. The nave vault ends against this 
wall on a single arch, supported by a 
pier as before, but whose upper part 
is cut in half with a small outer col- 
umn, completing the resemblance to 
the double piers. This construction 
has suggested the idea that the cross- 
ing bay is a survival of an earlier 
church, which could not be removed 
on account of the weight of the tower. 
But there is no reason to date the 
tower earlier than the nave, and so 
lofty a structure on the crossing is 
without precedent in earlier buildings 
in Provence. On the contrary, this 
lowering of the crossing arches is 
characteristic of many Provencal 
churches, and may be seen in the ca- 
thedrals of Vaison, Sisteron and S. 
Paul Trois Chateaux, though in none 
of these is it so marked as in S. Tro- 
phime. It should be remembered, fur- 
ther, that the nave of this cathedral 
has the highest Romanesque vault in 
the south, and its builders may well 
have hesitated, when they determined 
upon a tower, to carry its weight on 
arches as lofty as those of the nave. 

Within, the crossing has the usual 
small pendentives, the wall between 
them and on them inclining forward 
to form a circle, which is merged into 
a very flat dome without the inter- 
vention of a string course. The west, 
north and south walls of the transepts 
belong to the Romanesque cathedral, 
but they have been so much modified 
internally that scarcely more than their 
pointed tunnel vaults, at right angles 
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to the nave,remain to show their orig- 
inal form. Nothing now is left of the 
ancient eastern part of the cathedral. 
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The centre of the west front is filled 
by the famous portal, one of the most 
splendid monuments in the south of 
France, and one of the finest portals 
of the middle ages. This superb struc- 
ture is applied to a wall otherwise bar- 
ren of ornament, and offering a strik- 
ing contrast to its rich and elegant 
detail. The outline of the facade tells 
the story of its internal structure. In 
the centre is the nave wall, utterly 
plain, with a low gable having a nar- 
row cornice of dentiles, whose inter- 
vening spaces are filled with carved 
designs. This cornice has a short hori- 
zontal member returned at each side. 
The clearstory end of the wall is 
flanked with shallow buttresses, con- 
tinuous with it, and in the centre isa 
modern round arched window, with a 
rectangular one beneath it.* Below, 
on each side, is the sloping roof of the 
aisles, with similar cornices. The upper 
part of the fagade wall is built of larger 
stones than the lower, and is partly 
covered with plaster. 

In the lower part of this simple wall 
is the porch, which is slightly wider 
than the nave. On each side is a small 
and ugly doorway built in the seven- 
teenth century, and above, lighting the 
aisle, a round headed window. All 
this plainness helps to bring out the 
splendor of the central portal, which 
is so grand and beautiful as to have 
the effect of being placed against the 
church, rather than an integral part 
of it. But we need not quarrel with 
such a detail in the majestic effect of 
this gigantic work. 

The portal is formed of a broad 
arch, pointed, yet so near the half cir- 
cle as scarcely to be visible in the outer 

*Chapuy’s drawing, made in 1829, shows only 
the round head of the upper window. The apex 
of the gable is surmounted by a high, slender, 
pointed arch with a gable. The west end of the 
south aisle wall is pieced out straight to the ad- 
joining houses, from which rise a small flying 
buttress behind the end wall buttress. All these 
Saimportent additions were removed in the res- 


toration of the cathedral by M. Revoil, who gave 
it, as far as possible, its primitive form. 
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arches save in the geometric elevation. 
The under surface is decorated with 
a double row of angels—the upper part 
of the body only—representing the 
heavenly host in the scheme of the 
Last Judgment, which is the theme of 
the sculptures. Outwardly the arch is 
extended in a series of finely moulded 
rolls and hollows, with an outer fillet 
decorated on its inner surface by a 
band of foliage. This series of arches 
is carried on a rich substructure,whose 
inner wall is treated with pilasters 
with statues between them, while 
without, and extended beyond the 
arch to the ends of the porch, is a short 
colonnade of three columns on each 
side, whose bases stand on richly 
carved pedestals, which, in their turn, 
stand on a high plain base with 
mouldings and decorated bands. Be- 
low are the steps stretching across the 
whole front. Above the arch is a flat 
gable, with a cornice resting on large 
carved corbels, among which we see 
symbols of the Evangelists, the Lion, 
the Ox, the Eagle, and the An- 
gel, while other animal heads and 
large acanthus leaves complete the 
series, 

The structure of the portal is su- 
perb in its simple and direct design, 
but its rich sculptures make it incom- 
parably splendid. The theme is the 
Last Judgment, a favorite subject for 
the doorways of the Romanesque and 
Gothic cathedrals, and the most south- 
erly completed one in France. In its 
latest form, in the north, this terrific 
scene was confined tu the tympanum; 
here it is spread over the whole portal, 
and is presented on a scale of unparal- 
leled magnificence. In the centre of 
the tympanum is a majestic figure of 
Our Lord, seated on a throne in a 
mandorla. His right arm is raised in 
benediction, while the left grasps the 
Volumn or book. Around Him are 
the symbols of the Evangelists, the 
Lion and Ox below, the Angel and the 
Eagle above. All hold books, save the 
Eagle, below which hangs a scroll. 
These figures are not confined to the 
actual area of the tympanum, but pro- 
ject beyond it, partly cutting into the 
mouldings of the surrounding arch, 
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which is decorated with a very rich 
series of Roman detail, the outermost 
being a Greek fret. 

Below is a frieze, carried wholly 
around the porch from one end of the 
nave wall to the other. In the centre, 
under the tympanum, are the Twelve 
Apostles, seated on a bench, and not- 
withstanding their somewhat formal 
attitudes, characterized by considera- 
ble individuality and movement. Each 
holds a volume of the scriptures, but 
the formality of their arrangement is 
relieved by the different gestures and 
inclinations of the heads, which is in- 
tensified by the fact that while most 
of them are conversing with each 
other in groups of two, an odd figure, 
occasioned by making the two cen- 
tral ones face each other, forms part 
ol a group of three on each side,which, 
moreover, are not placed symmetric- 
ally. The sculptor had, therefore, ad- 
vanced considerably beyond that for- 
mal arrangement which is to be seen 
in many early sculptures. 


Taking now the events represented 
in the frieze in their regular order, be- 
ginning at the extreme left of the 
spectator, as he stands facing it, we 
have, first of all, on the return end at 
the beginning, the Temptation of 
Adam and Eve. Then, immediately 
on the outer face, begins the proces- 
sion of the Just; first women standing 
facing the spectator, then a body of 
men, clothed in identical and some- 
what formal garments, and looking to- 
wards the centre of the porch. They 
are continued around the return at 
the centre, where they are headed by 
two crowned personages. Beyond, and 
on the inward return, is an angel 
handing a soul, represented, as usual, 
by a small child, to the first of three 
seated figures, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Each holds two souls in his 
lap, and below their feet are small fig- 
ures rising from the grave. Then 
come the Apostles, with a seated and 
majestic figure gazing earnestly to- 
wards them at their right. 
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On the inner return at our right is a 
standing angel (S. Raphael?) with a 
sword, guarding the gates of Paradise, 
and shutting out the souls in purga- 
tory beyond it, among which are a 
couple of bishops. Then come the con- 
demned in hell, naked and bound with 
a cord, with flames of fire at their feet. 
They move towards the right and fill 
the position corresponding to that of 
the procession of the Just on the oppo- 
site side. On the further return is hell 
itself, crowded with souls in torment, 
already partly consumed by huge 
flames. The theme, to complete the 
conception of the artists of the Mid- 
dle Ages, is finished by two panels on 
the lower faces of the ends of the 
porch. On the left, at the beginning, 
is a gigantic angel weighing the souls 
of the departed, and on the right a 
huge demon, grasping two souls, with 
another before him, with a band of fire 
below. Save for these two panels, 
which are detached from the upper 
part of the scene, though doubtless 
with the intention of emphasizing their 
importance, and impressing the terror 
of the one and the horror of the other, 
this is one of the most detailed, as it is 
one of the most elaborate representa- 
tions of the Last Judgment produced 
in the Middle Ages. It is thoroughly 
symmetrical and architectural in ful- 
filling its role as a sculptured decora- 
tion, yet it is distributed over a broad 
surface that might at first glance seem 
unsusceptible to such organized and 
harmonious treatment. Every part 
of the terrible story is illustrated with 
utmost distinctness, and the spectator 
has but to look upon it to understand 
its meaning and realize its teachings. 
The sculptures throughout exhibit 
very considerable variety and _ indi- 
viduality; every part is sufficiently 
varied to give relief and change, yet 
the whole is entirely natural and un- 
forced. The freedom with which the 
sculptor has handled his work is well 
illustrated in the liberties he has taken 
with the space at his disposal. We 
have already seen an instance of this in 
the disposition of the symbols of the 
Evangelists in the tympanum; not less 
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noteworthy is the fact that the figures 
in the frieze all slightly exceed the 
space allowed by the architectural 
lines, the heads rising against the low- 
er mouldings of the cornice, which is 
surmounted by a band of acanthus. 
The sculptures of the lower portions 
of the porch are not directly con- 
cerned with the subject of the Last 
Judgment, but each group and statue, 
each image and almost every bit of 
decoration has a meaning that raises it 
above mere decoration, and makes it 
an integral part of a highly developed 
scheme of sacred symbolism. The 
carved pedestals of the columns illus- 
trate in picture and in symbol human- 
ity under the law of Moses. A man, 
half-clothed with the skin of a beast 
and holding a crook, represents the 
first industry of mankind. — His lost 
immortality is indicated by an ox’s 
skull. _Scarcely has he entered into 
life than he meets with vices, figured 
in the adjoining base by a group of 
hideous fantastic monsters. <A lion’s 
head on the next base seems to be dec- 
orative only, and introduced for sym- 
metry between the parable of man’s 
vices and the representation of his 
feebleness portrayed in the story of 
Samson and Dalila on the last base. 
On the other side of the doorway the 
first base shows Daniel in the lion’s 
den and his succor by the prophet Ha- 
bakuk, suggesting a contrast with the 
story of Samson that could not have 
been otherwise than evident to the 
contemporaries of these sculptures. A 
lion’s head comes next, and the third 
column has a group of animals in 
combat, expressing the disorders of 
humanity before the coming of the 
Redeemer. On the return at the right 
are two signs of the Zodiac, the Archer 
and the Lion, the latter doubtless be- 
ing chosen because the lion is the sym- 
bol of Arles, both indicative of the 
march of time. The modern traveller 
may see in these bases only grotesque 
decorations, now greatly injured by 
time. But they were more than this, 
for even the fighting animals ex- 
pressed an abstract idea, and their 
value in the scheme of the portal is not 
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less notable because of their small 
size and relatively unimportant posi- 
tion. 

The columns which stand on these 
bases are short graceful shafts with 
charming capitals. The outer of each 
group are Corinthian-like in form, and 
of two types, while the central ones 
have enwreathed foliage. Behind 
them, on the walls, is a series of pan- 
els, separated by richly carved bands, 
enclosing a large statue. The two end 
panels, we have already seen, form a 
portion of the scheme of the Last 
Judgment. The others contain, count- 
ing from the left, S. Peter, S. John, S. 
Trophime, S. James Minor, and S. 
Bartholomew or S. Thomas; on the 
right of the door are S. Paul, S. An- 
drew, the Stoning of S. Stephen, S. 
James Major and S. Philip. The 
church having been originally dedi- 
cated to S. Stephen, his martyrdom 
has a proper place on its portal, and 
the statue of S. Trophime is given a 
conspicuous position for obvious rea- 


sons. Each Apostle, save S. Paul, who 
carries a phylactery, holds a book 
inscribed with his name and a short in- 
scription. The innermost pair of 
statues on each side are within the 
arch, and stand facing each other. 
Below them, as pedestals, are huge 
animals typifying the heresies they 
have trodden under foot. It has been 
suggested that these statues, which 
are distinguished by remarkable feel- 
ing of life and action, and which are 
carved with scrupulous attention to 
detail, are later than the other part of 
the portal, since they are slightly too 
large for the spaces they occupy. But 
this is a characteristic of every part, 
the sculptures of the tympanum and 
of the friezes extending beyond their 
architectural limits also. There would 
appear, therefore, no room for such 
an opinion on such grounds. 

Above the statues, and below, the 
upper frieze in which the details of the 
Last Judgment are shown, is a smaller 
frieze, the height of the capitals of the 
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columns. A variety of subjects are 
represented in it, in a mediocre man- 
ner and with that disregard to chro- 
nology the mediaeval artist was fre- 
quently guilty of. The scenes chosen 
are the Dream of Jacob—more likely 
the Dream of Joseph—the Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity, the Angels an- 
nouncing the good news to the Shep- 
herds, the Presentation in the Temple, 
the Purification, the story of the Magi, 
the Massacre of the Innocents, and 
the Flight into Egypt, ending with a 
strange collection of animals on the 
right. 

The capitals of the piers at each side 
of the doorway and the capital and 
base of the delicate slender shaft that 
divides it in two are also decorated 
with symbolic’ sculpture that should 


_,not be overlooked in considering the 


full effect of this majestic portal. 
This great work of art fascinates 
and delights one by the splendor of 
its composition, the varied imagina- 
tion of the artist, the subtlety of its 
allegory, its superb plastic qualities, its 
decorative value, and the refinement 
of its execution. It is the work of no 
ordinary artist, but of a master of the 
first rank, who here made the work 
both architectural and_ sculptural, 
combining the two arts in the happiest 
manner. The effect is astonishingly 
rich and splendid, yet there is no over- 
loading and no crowding. The great 
statues of the Apostles have ample 
room for their dignified personalities; 
the processions of the Elect and the 
Condemned move in stately symmet- 
rical lines. A great lesson in Christian 
doctrine is taught in this portal; its 
stones, its statues, its animals, even, 
are alive with meaning and with 
truth. Yet the lesson it teaches, the 
truth it emphasizes, the structural 
work it accomplishes, is done in so or- 
derly and sober a manner that one 
scarcely realizes how varied are its 
parts until it has been carefully and 
minutely studied. And if the theme 
and scheme are great, so also is the 
plastic skill with which it has been 
carried out. The utmost variety in 
expression and in attitude character- 
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izes its numberless statues, though 
within rather narrow limits. Perfect 
freedom in handling the chisel is not, 
indeed, to be found here, but great 
strides are made towards it. The de- 
tail of the architectural mouldings, 
too, is rich, symmetrically patterned, 
and varied. 

Not the least important problem 
suggested by this portal is its origin. 
The combination of sculpture and of 
detail is almost without parallel. The 
detail is extremely rich and very Ro- 
man in character; the sculpture, in 
theme and application, suggests the 
usage of northern France, rather than 
the sparsely decorated churches of 
the south. Arles is rich in Roman 
monuments, and the sculptor of the 
portal need not have gone beyond the 
city for his models for architectural or- 
nament. But nowhere in Provence are 
the Roman models so richly used or 
more abundantly employed. Obvious- 
ly,only an artist who was familiar with 
other forms of decoration than those 
of Provence could have carried out 
such a work. Further than this it is 
not possible to go without indulging 
in pure speculation. M. Viollet-le-Duc 
has attributed the detail to Romano- 
Greek-Syriac origin, and the sculp- 
ture to northern France; but he does 
not explain how these influences came 
to be joined in this one work. 

There is but one other portal in 
France that directly approaches that of 
S. Trophime, and that is the portal of 
the neighboring church of S. Gilles 
in Languedoc. It is larger, having 
three doorways instead of one, but 
neither in execution nor in idea does 
it equal the splendid composition at 
Arles. The arches are round, but the 
general idea is much the same as in 
S. Trophime. The sculptures illus- 
trate the life of Christ, and are thus 
more varied than those of the other 
church which are chiefly concerned 
with a single subject. The portal of S. 
Gilles is probably the earlier; the great 
statues in the main wall are more ar- 
chaic in their attitudes and costume, 
and the Corinthian motif appears in 
most of the capitals. At S. Trophime 
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the detail, though more Roman, is 
worked with greater care, and the 
sculptures show an advance in every 
particular. At most, however, only a 
short period of time can separate these 
two works, both of which evidently 
belong to the twelfth century. 


IV. 


Quite as splendid, and as_ well 
known as its portal, is the cloister of S. 
Trophime, which is reached by a flight 
of steps in a narrow passage beyond 
the south transept. It is a slightly ir- 
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regular rectangle, whose north and 
east walls date from the twelfth cen- 
tury; the west was transformed in 
1389, and the south was given its pres- 
ent aspect in the sixteenth century. 
The older parts justly rank among the 
most interesting monuments of their 
kind in France. The arcades consist 
of three wide bays, separated by piers, 
and each containing four small round 
arches on coupled columns, both piers 
and columns standing on a broad con- 
tinuous base. The walks are covered 
with a rounded tunnel vault, that is 
stopped on the enclosing walls at a 
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higher level than its origin over the 
arcades,giving an elliptical or segmen- 
tal section. The arches which sustain 
this vault rise, on the arcade side, from 
a projection applied to the piers be- 
tween the bays, while on the enclosing 
walls they rest on large corbels, gro- 
tesques and animals, with small cor- 
nices of acanthus leaves that are a 
continuation of a plain string at the 
origin of the vault. A single rib runs 
diagonally across the junction of the 
vaults at the corners. 

The sculptured decorations of these 
two galleries are amazingly rich, and 
rank with those of the portal in their 
iconographic value. In the north 
walk the arcade arches are plain and 
unornamented; in the east walk they 
are wider, higher and lighter, with 
simple mouldings on their inner edges; 
obviously of a slightly later date. 

The angle piers are complicated 
pieces of masonry elaborately deco- 
rated with sculpture and with detail. 
The main portion of each face towards 
the walks is decorated with sculptured 
panels, containing one or more reliefs, 
while large statues on the three inner 
corners emphasize these important 
points. The piers between the bays of 
the arcades in the north and east gal- 
leries are somewhat similar to the cor- 
ner piers, but less monumental in de- 
sign. The central part, which carries 
the vault arch, has a statue on a high 
pedestal, while the pilaster which 
should support the adjoining arch of 
the arcade is cut away for a statue 
standing on a low base. In the east 
walls the piers are similar, but the 
central statues have disappeared. Over 
one of the piers is a relief of a man in 
armor battling with a gigantic beast; 
over the other is the Lamb and the 
Cross of the Baptist inscribed in a cir- 
cle; in the tympanum of the arches is 
a series of greatly defaced figures, 
representing the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins. 

Interesting and varied as are the 
sculptured figures the greatest beauty 
of these galleries is in the capitals 
of the columns. The shafts are short 
and delicate, and round or octagonal. 
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The capitals are large, superbly carved 
with an almost bewildering power of 
imagination, and each pair, as is us- 
ual with work of this date, is cut from 
a single block, with an abacus, which, 
in most instances, is also splendidly 
decorated with foliage or with wreaths. 
The capitals are foliated or decorated 
with scenes and figures. The former 
show the Corinthian motif, and are 
beautiful and rich examples of a con- 
siderably altered type that still dis- 
tinctly recalls the original. The pic- 
torial capitals illustrate an immense 
variety of themes, by both figures and 
groups. A good many of them are in 
a greatly defaced condition, but in all 
of them the scenes represented are 
graphically shown with directness of 
expression and very considerable dra- 
matic skill. 

Of the enclosing walls of these two 
walks that of the eastern scarcely calls 
for mention. It is entirely featureless 
save for several unimportant openings, 
and a Renaissance door opnosite the 
end of the north walk. The corbels 
of the vault arches are similar to those 
in the north walk, but with decorated 
abaci. The north wall contains, next 
to the featureless archway from the 
cathedral, three of the original bays 
of the enclosing wall, consisting of 
arches on columns with chanelled 
piers between them. They are a good 
deal restored. 

The rebuilding of the remaining 
galleries was begun in the south walk 
in 1389, by Archbishop Francois de 
Conzié. The main piers have pedes- 
tals and niches for statues, all now 
disappeared, the statues having been 
cut from separate blocks, instead of, 
as in the older walks, forming part of 
the structure; the space between these 
piers is divided by a thinner pier, mak- 
ing six bays in all. Each contains two 
pointed arches, with coupled columns 
in the centre, and their outer edges 
continued as a columnette on the face 
of the pier, where it forms part of the 
bundle of columnettes which carry the 
cross vaults of the passage. The small 
foliated capitals of the columnettes of 
the vaults belong to the style of the 
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walk; those of the intervening col- 
umns, however, recall those of the pre- 
vious walks, though distinctly later in 
style. The inner series of capitals are 
pictorial, the subjects being taken from 
the ecclesiastical history of the first 
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fine strong coping; on the angle pier 
just above it is a holy-water font. 
The western gallery closely resem- 
bles the south. It contains seven bays, 
each with a pair of pointed arches, 
but the piers are all of the same size, 
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century, instead of representing scenes 
from the bible as in the earlier walks. 
The capitals of the outer columns are 
foliated or consist of a symbol of an 
Evangelist. The columns are all round 
and more slender than before, and the 
arches have mouldings on both edges. 
The enclosing wall is decorated with 
arches like those of the arcade, with 
bundles of applied columnettes, whose 
capitals are foliated towards the east, 
and have small groups towards the 
west. At the southeast angle of this 
gallery is a large well-head, with a 


and similar to the smaller piers of the 
south walk, though the columnettes 
are more slender. The arrangement 
of the capitals is the same, but the 
subjects of the pictorial ones are con- 
siderably varied, including both le- 
gendary and scriptural themes. 

The rich sculptured decoration of 
the walks is not reproduced in the or- 
namentation of the quadrangle; the 
walks were in constant use, and there 
the storied capitals and suggestive 
sculpture had natural and necessary 
place. The exterior capitals of the ar- 
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cades are scarcely less rich, in their 
superbly varied foliage, than the inner 
pictorial ones, but it is interesting to 
note, as an evidence of the apprecia- 
tion of the situation by the designers 
of the cloister, that with but one or 
two exceptions all the outer, or more 
distant capitals, are foliated. On the 
north, piers between the bays are 
strengthened externally by square 
channelled pilasters, with Corinthian- 
like capitals. The original piers on 
the east have disappeared, and in their 
place are fine Gothic piers, with the 
central face treated as three applied 
columnettes, with a dog-tooth orna- 
ment on the pier behind. On the south 
the larger piers have small plain pilas- 
ters towards the quadrangle, without 
capitals. The west walk is supported 
by buttresses, whose edges are treated 
as small columnettes. None of these 
piers, buttresses or pilasters support 
anything, and it is doubtful if the older 
ones, at least on the north side, ever 
carried an architectural member. A 
short distance above the pilasters and 
running around the quadrangle, is a 
small hollowed ledge; it is the gutter 
built at the period of the older walks. 
In the thirteenth century the slope of 
the roof, which then descended over 
the vaults at a rather sharp angle to 
this gutter, was raised and supported 
on a high piece of wall above it. The 
new roof is only slightly inclined, and 
forms an open walk above the lower 
arcade. A bench and coping were 
built at the outer edge, and under the 
seats a series of narrow slits were cut 
that permitted the water to fall down 
into the original gutter. 

From the cloister is obtained the 
best view of the great central tower. 
Though one of the highest structures 
in Arles—138 feet—its considerable 
size is dwarfed by the immensity of 
the church, and its location over the 
crossing deprives it of the value it 
would have had as a dominating feat- 
ure in the facade. It is square, rising 
in three stages, and surmounted bya 
low upper story or attic. Each stage is 
slightly recessed behind the other, and 
all are treated with considerable se- 
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verity and uniformity. The first is di- 
vided in the centre by a flat pilaster, 
connected by a cornice of four small 
arches with a similar pilaster at each 
end, each bay having a small round 
arched window close to the central 
division. The second stage is similar, 
but without the dividing pilaster in the 
middle. In the third stage the middle 
pilaster reappears, all three with Cor- 
inthian-like capitals, and a round 
arched window in the centre of each 
bay. The attic story has seven small 
rectangular openings in each face, 
and is surmounted by a low four- 
sided pyramid, dating from the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Ap- 
parently the builder of the tower of 
the cathedral of Avignon, when he re- 
built it in the fifteenth century, found 
his inspiration in this structure, using 
the double division of each face and 
placing his windows close to the cen- 
tral pilaster as in the first stage of S. 
Trophime. 
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The historians of the cathedral of 
Arles have generally been content to 
rest their labors with the parts of the 
church we have now seen, dismissing 
the new choir and other later parts, 
with a few short sentences. The 
method is not wholly unjustifiable, 
since the additions in the fifteenth 
century enlarged the church at the ex- 
pense of its beauty and harmony,while 
further changes in the seventeenth 
century helped to emphasize the differ- 
ence between the old and the new 
without adding beauty or grandeur. 
From the point of view of the art his- 
torian there is, therefore, little more to 
be said, but an historian of the cathe- 
drals of France cannot thus lightly 
dismiss his building when he reaches 
a part that does not interest him. He 
must take the cathedrals as they have 
come down through the centuries and 
it is necessary, therefore, to briefly 
glance at the later additions to our 
church. ey 

The choir of S. Trophime is really a 
Gothic church of the fifteenth century 
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applied to the nave of the twelfth. It 


is considerably wider, both in the sanc- 
tuary and its aisles, than the preceding 
parts, though but three bavs deep. 
The piers are semicircular towards the 
choir with corbels supporting the up- 
per parts of the transverse arches of 
the vaults and the diagonal and longi- 
tudinal ribs. Deeply moulded arches 
continued in a band without capitals 
to the floor open between the piers 
into the ambulatory. There is no tri- 
forium, and the clearstory is formed of 
a large two-light window,now blocked 
up. The three bays at the east are sim- 
ilar,but the ribs and arches of the vault 
are applied to the piers without cor- 
bels. 

The ambulatory of the choir is very 
irregular. It was apparently intended 
to erect a polygon of seven sides, but 
if we count by the vaults it has thir- 
teen bays, two of which are half bays 
caused by the irregularity of the plan, 
and if we count by chapels we have 
eight bays, the first on the north con- 
taining two small chapels. In no sense 
is this a chevet; the chapels are of va- 
rious shapes and sizes; their vaults 
are different; the piers between them, 
their entrance arches, and even the 
vaults of the ambulatory exhibit varia- 
tions and differences in size, direction 
and in form it would be tedious to 
enumerate. The difference in date 
which this irregular construction im- 
ples is not sufficiently marked, nor of 
enough importance to warrant extend- 
ed study. Even the nave did not es- 
cape the petty improvements of which 
ithe choir is such a distressing example. 
Two small late Gothic chapels, each 
different in design, are opened out 
from the third and fourth bays of the 
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north aisle. In the south aisle is a 
iarge chapel entered from the fourth - 
bay, and extending two bays to the 
eastward. 

The additions of the seventeenth 
century are chiefly apparent in the 
transepts, and thus, though doubtless 
by accident only, the various epochs 
of the interior are well separated from 
each other. The operations carried on 
at this time did, indeed, extend much 
further, and included many “‘restora- 
tions’ and defacements in the nave, all 
of which have been happily removed 
by M. Révoil in his restoration. 

Each transept has in its outer wall 
a large monumental doorway, with 
lonic pilasters, an entablature and a 
pediment with a cartouche in the cen- 
tre. Above is an elliptical tribune sup- 
ported by an elliptical vault over the 
doorway, and .a large segmental- 
topped window with an ornamented 
frame. On the south side the door 
leads to the sacristy, on the north to 
a large square chapel with a pointed 
cross vault. 

In the corner of the west wall of the 
north transept, close to the aisle of the 
nave, is a small door, by which we 
may, 1f we choose, leave the cathedral. 
It leads to a narrow passage, with a 
flight of steps, opening onto a small 
court, surrounded by houses. Under 
one of these is an archway to the 
street. Here we may end our visit, 
but it is better and pleasanter to return 
to the south transept, pass once more 
into the wonderful cloister, and thence 
to the street, not forgetting, in end- 
ing our visit, to look again upon the 
great west portal, whose majestic stat- 
ues have looked down upon seven 
centuries of peoples. 


Barr Ferree. 
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FIG. 4.—INTERIOR OF SAN STEFANO (OUTSIDE THE WALLS) AT. PISA: 


Photographed to discount the perspective illusion. Compare Fig, 5 


Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


PERSPECTIVE ILLUSIONS IN MEDIEVAL ITALIAN 
Cs ee a: 


T is now twenty-six years ago since 

I made (in 1870) my first 
observations of a hitherto neg- 
lected class of phenomena in the me- 
dieval churches of Italy. These ob- 
servations were limited in ex- 
tent, but were revolutionary in 
scope and in suggestion, or sugges-~ 
tiveness. Although they were almost 
wholly confined to the Cathedral of 
Pisa, and other churches in the same 
city, the implied results were very far- 
reaching in their antagonism to cur- 
rent views of medieval building. It 
was impossible to assume that certain 
phenomena had developed and disap- 
peared in this single town.- It was 
certain that they had historic origin 
before the time of the given buildings 
and historic continuation subsequent 
to their period, and certain that there 
must be affiliated phenomena in other 
‘localities. On the other hand it was 
clear that the phenomena were not 
universal and it appeared doubtful that 
they could be widespread. Otherwise 
it seemed to me that their discovery 
could not have been left to me to an- 


nounce. This dubious condition of my 
own knowledge on the subject pre- 
vailed down to last year, when I was 
enabled by the co-operation of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences to make an examination of a 
very systematic character for the 
whole of Italy, lasting over five 
months, and assisted by an able archi- 
tectural expert and surveyor.* Most 
of the photographs used in illustration 
were made by him with all the precau- 
tions to insure accuracy which are 
known to photographic science andthe 
surveys shown are also his work. 

Before the present year I had made 
only one publication on the subject, 
which was confined to Pisa, and which 
appear in Scribner’s Magazine for 
August, 1874, under the title of “A 
Lost Art.” 

In the arrangement of illustrative 
matter [ shall combine the observa- 
tions of 1870 with those of 1895, mak- 
ing a pivot of the buildings in Pisa for 
various classes of phenomena, diverg- 
ing to the corroborations and similar 


*John W. McKecknie, Esq. 
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FIG. I.—CATHEDRAL, LEANING TOWER, AND BAPTISTERY AT PISA. 


facts now found in various other parts 
of Italy for the given set of phenomena 
and then returning to Pisa for the in- 
dication of a new series of phenomena. 

I shall therefore beg my _ read- 
ers to enter with me the public 
square in Pisa, which contains its 
world-famed architectural monuments, 
just as I first entered it in the month 
of February, 1870. The Leaning 
Tower fronts us first. What I have to 
say in later Papers points to a solu- 
tion of its mystery, as far as inten- 
tion is concerned, and also throws 
some light on the purposes and evolu- 
tion of this construction. As we all 
know, the question between accident 
and intentional construction is one 
which has been long debated and 
never settled, so far. 

As I entered this Piazza del Duomo 
near the point from which this picture 
was taken (Fig. 1) I was struck by an 
obliquity in the lines of the cathedral 
which seemed to me to call for an ex- 
planation, and perhaps to be related to 
the inclination of the tower. The 
central string-course of the side walls 
is out of horizontal two feet. It slopes 
downward to that extent between fa- 
cade and transept; being highest at 
the facade and lowest at the transept. 
This obliquity is found on both long 


sides of the cathedral.* On both sides 
the string-course of the transepts 
slopes downward from their outer ex- 
tremities to meet the downward slope 
on the side walls. Fig. 2, showing the 
oblique string-course, is a photograph 
made for me by Mr. C. F. Cox, of 
New York, in 1894. It is the first 
picture ever made for the purpose of 
showing the obliquity, which is slight- 
ly exaggerated by a turning of the 
camera. (The exact deflection from 
the horizontal is shown by Fig. 12 in 
the preceding issue of the Architec- 
tural Record.) 

On the given occasion I took a walk 
outside the walls of the city in order 
to study this obliquity from a distance, 
and as I came round to the neighbor- 
hood of the Lucca Gate and was still 
outside of the city, | stumbled on the 
little village church here shown in Fig. 
3, the eleventh, or twelfth cen- 
tury Romanesque church of San Ste- 
fano. Humble and ugly as it is, it has 
one feature which allies it to the Lean- 
ing Tower, and one which allies it to 
the sloping cornice. If we consider the 
Leaning Tower as a freak or eccen- 
tricity, rather than an accident, it has 
a counterpart here in a round arch cor- 


*Photograph in parallel perspective in the pre- 
ceding No. of the Magazine, Fig. 12. 
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FIG, 2 —OBLIQUE STRING-COURSE OF THE PISA CATHEDRAL. 


Photographed for the Author by Mr. U, F. Cox, of New York, in 1894. 
The first picture ever taken for the purpose of showiag an obliquity of 


construction. 


nice with its parts built in diminishing 
dimensions, so that it disappears in a 
short series of small projections at one 
end. If we go inside this little build- 
ing (as I was led to do by this curious 
exterior trait) we shall discover the 
secret of the sloping cornice of the 
cathedral. Here is the interior, built 


to represent a sham perspective,on the | 


principle practiced by every theatrical 
scene painter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Figs. 4 and 5). The measures 
of our survey show that the pier spac- 
ings diminish about ten feet in the 
direction toward the choir. The 
arches drop about five feet in the same 
direction. (The capitals also drop, 
but I omitted to furnish the data to 
Mr. McKecknie. The section is in- 
correct in representing the capitals as 
horizontal.) The pavement slopes up 
toward the choir six inches. In the 
eighteenth century the church was 
entered at the end which now forms 
the choir, and the widest bay was used 
for the choir, but this arrangement 
undoubtedly reversed an earlier one, 
to which the modern restoration has 
returned. This appears from an ex- 
amination of the present facade, which 


is certainly the original facade of the 
church. 

The optical effect of a trick in 
modern stage setting which corre- 
spond to that seen in San Stefano is 
represented by the diagram here 
shown (Fig. 6). 

I carried with me in 1870 most of 
the important German compendiums 
on the history of art and architecture, 
and was thus aware that the Middle 
Ages are not at present credited with 
having practiced these perspective il- 
lusions. Aside from a reference by 
Iergusson to the Cathedral of Poitiers 
as having an illusive scheme of per- 
spective, | have not been able in a 
course of reading which has lasted for 
twenty-six years to find any references 
in modern authors to the subject. (The 
notice in Baedeker appears to be taken 
from Fergusson.) The cases in Italy 
are, however, fairly numerous, as 
shown by my surveys of 1895. In 
my ultimate publication of details, I 
shall furnish surveys from over thirty- 
five Italian churches, showing related 
phenomena of this class. 

We will now return to the oblique 
string-courses of the cathedral, with 
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FIG. 3.—SAN STEFANO (OUTSIDE THE WALLS) 0d lie od SY Be 
From a Photograph by the Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


the suggestion obtained from the little 
church of San Stefano, that they were 
also intended to produce an optical ef- 
fect. What this effect is from certain 
points of view is shown by Fig. 7. 
The conclusion that the sloping 
string-courses of this cathedral were 
intended to build in persnective effect 


is reached in the following way: As a. 


matter of fact they do have this result. 
As a matter of fact we can show sim- 
ilar devices inside the cathedral and 
inside a great many other churches. 
The optical effects of direct increase 
of dimension are, of course, only ob- 
tainable from certain points of view. 
What these effects may be from other 
points of view I shall consider later. 
The theory that the cathedral string- 
courses were sloped without a purpose 
is tO me inconceivable. An ex- 
planation, based on the height of the 
first story of the facade, may be sug- 
gested, but will probably not be insist- 
ed on when related facts in other build- 
ings have been considered. The 
measures taken for this slope by our 
surveys are the first ever made for the 
given obliquity. The first measures 
for this phenomenon were taken for 
me by Mr. C. F. Newton in 1887, 


o 


through the kind intervention and as- 
sistance of Prof. Wm. R. Ware, but 
no levels were known. till those of 
1895, taken by Mr. MckKecknie. It 
is a phenomenon which is generally 
overlooked by visitors to Pisa; as it is 
discounted into an optical effect. The 
most remarkable instance of this ha- 
bitual oversight is furnished by Mr. 
Ruskin in his “Seven Lamps” (see the 
“Lamp -of Life’). It there appears 
that in looking directly at this string- 
course he could not decide whether or 
no it was out of horizontal. 

Before calling attention to an ar- 
rangement of arches in the Pisa ca- 
thedral interior, which corresponds 
to that of San Stefano, but which has a 
much more subtle character, I should 
like to call attention to related facts, as 
developed by my surveys of 1895, for 
a number of other Italian cathedrals 
and churches. 

We shall first take note that the 
choir of the medieval church is gen- 
erally the objective point of these illu- 
sive arrangements of interiors, as be- 
ing that part of the building to which 
the worshipper is turned, and the one 
which he faces when entering by the 
main door. 
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FIG. 5.—SECTION OF SAN STEFANO (OUTSIDE THE WALLS) AT PISA. 


The bay assigned to the choir is on the left. Pier spacings diminish to ft. and arches drop 5 ft. in the direction toward 
the choir, Pavement slopes up six inches in the same direction. Compare Fig. 4. Brooklyn Institute Survey. 
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FIG, 0.—DIAGRAM FROM THIERSCH, 
Optische Taduschungen auf dem Gebiete der Architectur, (Optical 
Deceptions in Architecture.) Showing the increase of apparent size ob- 
tained by a modern stage setting. 


FIG, 7.--PISA. CATHEDRAL. 


From a point of view which discounts the sloping string-courses (Fig. 2) 


into perspective effect. 
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FIG. 8,—SIENA CATHEDRAL. 
Showing the arches spanning the nave at thetransept and supporting the dome. The further arch drops five feet 
lower than the near ons, Compare Fig. 9. Photographed for the Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


In the cathedral at Siena there is a 
very ingenious device to exaggerate 
the length of the church, and the dis- 
tance of the choir. Of the two large 
arches which span the nave under the 
dome, the second is five feet lower 
than the first. The device is only de- 
tected by comparing the two arches 
in question, when one is under the 
dome, and this can only be done with 
some difficulty, as suggested by our 
photograph looking up into the dome. 
It is impossible to evade the illusion 
from any standpoint taken in the nave. 
(Figs. 8 and 0.) 


Now what might be considered for- 
tuitous or accidental in one case can- 
not be so considered when the same 
facts are found to occur in the same 
way ina series of building's; but in the 
confusion and variety of impressions 
which overwhelm one in a vast cathe- 
dral, a trait like the one specified es- 
capes the attention of the most exact 
and careful observer. It may be no- 
ticed accidentally, but in such a case, 
unless there is a pre-existing suspicion 
of a wide diffusion of similar arrange- 
ments and of a controlling purpose in 
all of them, the isolated fact is ignored 
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FIG, 9.—THE DOME OF SIENA CATHEDRAL. 
Photographed to show the disparity in the height of arches spanninz the nave. Compare Fig. 8. 
Brooklyn Institute Survey, 


and forgotten. What has been lacking 
to the study of medieval architecture 
so far has been, first, the suspicion that 
the phenomena existed, and, second, 
a systematic search for them. It was 
my good fortune, at the outset of my 
own studies, to stumble on a building 
of such conspicuous and _ palpable 
trickery, that the suggestion of the 
prevalence of a system of such devices 
was natural. If 1 had made the rounds 
of the Italian cathedrals in 1870, as 
they are made under ordinary circum- 
stances, by other students, and if I had, 
at the close of such a tour or during its 
xtended progress, entered the church 
San Stefano in Pisa, I am quite 


certain that I should have regarded it 
as an isolated eccentricity, and have 
paid no further attention to it. So it 
might possibly be in the case of some 
other student with the instance of the 
arches at Siena; but in my own experi- 
ence Pisa happened, for some curious 
personal reasons, to be the first Ital- 
ian town which I had ever visited as a 
student of medieval architecture, San 
Stefano happened to be the first 
church in Italy that I ever entered for 
purposes of study; for the sloping 
string-course of the cathedral had so 
taken possession of my curiosity that I 
had not yet seen its interior when I 
entered that little church. San Ste- 
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FIG, 


Showing 
drops three feet lower. 
1als); see gallery levels and sections in the next issue. 


fano gave me a clue. The Pisan 
churches, and especially the cathedral, 
turned out to be saturated with simi- 
lar devices. 

Hence, the Brooklyn Institute Sur- 
vey of 1895, which entered every well- 
known church in Italy and hundreds 
of minor churches, with one definite 
object in view, which was to observe 
and collect all the facts bearing on one 
certain question. These facts must be 
viewed as a whole,and [ hope that they 
may be considered as a whole, after 
the individual and sequent mention is 
terminated. 

At Siena the perspective illusion is 
assisted by the treatment of the anse, 
which is placed wholly’ below the 
string-course which elsewhere defines 
the base of the clerestory. We have 


thus a line of arches crossing the 
church, each dropping far below its 


the arches spanning the nave at the transept. 


IO.—P1SA CATHEDRAL. 


The nearer arch is pointed, the farther cne is round and 


This view discounts drops in the nave aiches of 1.64 (left) and 1.98 (right) (feet and deci- 
Photographed forthe Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


predecessor. A moment’s observation 
will show the peculiar lowness of the 
apse, but the effect on the eye remains 
the same, as regards the impression of 
distance. 

There are four other Italian church- 
es known to me in which this same 
particular illusion obtains in the use of 
transverse arches—S. Nicolo at Bari, 
the cathedral of Piacenza, S. Maria 
Novella at Florence, and the cathedral 
of Pisa. The last three cases corre- 
spond to that just shown at Siena. 
Murray’s guide-book Peo of two 
pointed arches as spanning © ssi 
nave at the transept, but e 4 
pointed. The second is . . 
drops at least three feet b: 
low. (Fig. 10.) At Piacenza tye 
is four feet. In S. Maria ove) 
is about two feet. Thegirrat em 
S. Nicolo at Bari is SH@ivn bv the 
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FIG. I12.—SECTION OF S. MARIA NOVELLA AT FLORENCE, 


Showing & maximum diminution of pier spacings of 13 ft. in the direction of the choir. Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


tion from our survey (Fig. 11). The 
transverse arches of this church were 
built in at a later date than its erection, 
and during the Gothic period. They 
develop a perspective scheme other- 
wise apparent in the arrangement of 
the arches and the capitals of the nave. 
As for the arcades of the clerestory 
their curving line builds in perspective 
from all points of view. That this ar- 
rangement of the arcades is not due 
to accident is proven by the fact that 
it holds on both sides of the church. 
The same argument as to purpose 
holds for the arches and capitals of the 
nave, viz., that the same general ar- 
rangement is found on both sides. 
The measures in detail are en- 
tered on the section and a summary 
of results is given beneath. The max- 
imum drop of the nave arches is three 
feet and of capitals 1.65. (The dis- 
crepancies of intercolumnar spacing 
are connected with an obliquity of the 
ground-plan, for which the survey 
will be published in a later issue.) 

These correspondences in devices to 
increase the effect of dimension are 
certainly not fortuitous, and as regards 
results they may fairly be called sub- 
tle. It is much more difficult to detect 
them than it is to see them after they 
are pointed out. 

An astounding illustration of the 
popular oversight of discrepancies in 
dimension which are naturally dis- 
counted into effects of perspective is 
afforded by the church of S. Maria 
Novella at Florence, where there is a 
diminution of pier spacings toward the 
choir of so pronounced a character 
that there is a difference of thirteen 
feet between the widest and the 
narrowest bay (Fig. 12). In the 


cathedral at Arezzo there is a 
difference between the first and 
last bay of twenty-one feet (Fig. 
13). The only parallel cases known 
to our Survey for such extra- 
ordinary discrepancies in measure- 
ments, are the converging walls (nar- 
rowing toward the choir) of S. Giorgio 
in Velabro at Rome, and of S. Stefano 
at Venice. In the former case the 
church is seventeen and a half feet 
narrower at the choir end (Fig. 21). 
The latter church is twenty-three feet 
narrower at the choir end.* 

It is remarkable that a new theory, 
or a new point of view, for medieval 
churches, should obtain corroboration 
from such a well-known church as S. 
Maria Novella. Its peculiar arrange- 
ment has been so generally overlooked 
that there is even a_ published 
eround-plan of this church which 
represents the piers as spaced at 
regular intervals (in Reynaud’s 
“Traité d’Architecture”). This church 
has, however, been mentioned in pub- 
lication for the given phenomenon; the 
only case of such mention known to 
me among all the buildings to be cited. 
The discrepancy in measurements of 
spacings is mentioned by Burck- 
hardt’s Cicerone and by Baedeker's 
guide-book, whose art references gen- 
erally follow Burckhardt, but the illu- 
sive, perspective purpose has escaped 
the perception of these authorities. 
This is clearly due to the lack of col- 
lated facts regarding similar phenom- 
ena in other churches, such as those 
just mentioned, and others which ] 
will now proceed to mention. One of 
these cases is the cathedral of Fiesole, 


*The plan is published in the preceding Number 
of the Magazine. 
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where the maximum diminution of 
pier spacing toward the choir is eight 
feet, as between the widest and nar- 
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13.—GROUND-PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL 
OF AREZZO. 


FIG, 


At the third bay the spacing decreases 4 ft.: at the last 
bay it decreases 17 ft., total diminution er ft. Brooklyn 
Institute Survey. 


rowest bay; the maximum drop in the 
line of arches being three feet nine 
inches. I have here to make 


I7Z 
the record against myself that 
this fact either escaped my _ no- 


tice in 1870, or made such slight im- 
pression on me as regards its real 
magnitude, that it was immediately 
forgotten. In 1895, Fiesole was a new 
revelation (Fig. 14). 

In face of a photograph* fixing 
the facts from a defined point of view, 
it seems impossible that any one 
should overlook them. But it is one 
thing to be in a large building with the 
eye wandering from one point to an- 
other; and another thing to have the 
eye directly fixed on a photograph 
made for a special purpose and from a 
special point of view, all of whose feat- 
uresareseizedat once. There is no dis- 
counting of effects when we look at a 
photograph. In the building it is im- 
possible not to discount the effect to a 
certain extent, even when one is aware 
of the facts. 

As regards the instantaneous detec- 
tion of the facts as stated by the survey 
of a church section or by a photo- 
graph made for the purpose, it should 
be remembered that in a section draw- 
ing like that of Fig. 14, the cutting off 
of the upper wall directly over the 
arches offers the contrast of a straight 
line which does not appear in the 
church. As regards the photograph 
from Fiesole (published in the preced- 
ing Number of the Magazine, Fig. 6), 
the cutting off of the wall over the 
large arch again assists the instantane- 
Ous detection of a fact which is by no 
means so clearly apparent in the 
church. 

That the discrepancy in size of 
arches at Fiesole is generally over- 
looked cannot be doubted. There 
are too many tourists who have 
been in Florence (and all such visit 
Fiesole), who will testify to their own 
oversight to leave this point in any 
doubt. That the fact of an irregularity 
perhaps not wholly appreciated as to 
amount is occasionally noticed at Fie- 
sole and then ignored, as having no 
pertinence or meaning, is doubtless 
also true. That is because the given 
observer has not happened to notice 


: *See preceding Number of this Magazine. (Fig. 
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The bays narrow toward the choir (maximum about 8 ft.) 
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I4.—SECTION OF THE CATHEDRAL OF FIESOLE. 
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FIG. I5.—SECTION OF SAN PIETRO SOMALDI AT LUCCA. 


s) and a maximum diminution in pier spacings of 3 ft 


and the arches drop in this direction (maximum, 3 ft. g in.). 


The choir is adjacent to the last bay on the right. 
decimal 


The choir is the last bay on the right. 
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16.—SECTION OF SAN STEFANO AT BOLOGNA 


Spacings narrow toward the choir 4 ft. 
drop toward the choir 1.35. 


FIG. 
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I7.—SECTION OF SANTA MARIA BIANCA AT LUC( 


choir is 1.40 (feet and decimals). 


FIG, 


Beyond the last bay on the right are the transept and choir, 
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that the same or similar facts hold at 
Cremona, and in San Ambrogio at 
Milan, at Prato and Arezzo, and Pa- 
via, at Borgo San Donnino, and Bo- 
logna, at Bari, Troja, Fiesole, Narni 
and Toscanella, at Pisa, Lucca, and 
Palermo, and in the Roman church of 
San Saba. At Lucca there are three 
churches of this type and at Pisa there 
are four. Detailed surveys have 
been made for all buildings which are 
mentioned.* The proof of construc- 
tive intention is obtained partly from 
the schematic arrangement of meas- 


urements, partly from a compari- 
son of the measures on the twa 
sides of the church, and partly 


from the frequent repetition of an 
arrangement in one direction. At 
Bari and Cremona allowance has to 
be made for some remarkable vari- 
ations analagous to the phenomena in 
S. Maria della Pieve, at Arezzo. 
Both S. Maria Novella and the Fie- 
sole cathedral will illustrate a subtlety 
generally found where this given de- 
vice is used of narrowed spacings or 


dropping arches, viz., of giving 
the maximum dimensions either 
to the second, third, or fourth 
bay, according to the length of 


the church, in preference to giving 
the greatest dimension to the first bay, 
as was done in S. Stefano at Pisa. On 
entering a church, we do not generally 
look directly either to left or right, and 
we most naturally begin to make our 
experimental estimate of dimension a 
little farther down the nave. In such 
cases, the standard of size for the 
whole church is taken for granted as 
being that of the adjacent large arches. 
A mathematically perfect perspective 
scheme was not attempted. Perspect- 
ive tricks like that of Bernini, in the 
Scala Regia of the Vatican, were gen- 
erally foreign to the Middle Age. All 
that was sought was a physiological 
illusion based on the habits of the eye, 
which is accustomed to argue from the 
nearest dimension to others which are 


more remote. 

a Ee ee Dee es 

*An exhibit of these surveys was made in 
Brooklyn in June, which wil] be repeated this 
October, November and December. 


*Plan in the preceding Number of the Magazine, 
See Fig. 9. 


As regards the beginning of a 
scheme at the second, third, or fourth 
bay and as far as a line of arches 
is concerned, a line which rises first 
and falls afterward is more effective 
for perspective illusion for all points 
of view in which both ends are visible 
than one with an even descent. This 
will be understood by experts in optics 
without explanation and I will not 
offer the reasons here. Examples of 
such an arrangement are seen in the 
clerestory arcades of S. Nicolo at Bari 
(Fig. 11) and in the arches and capi- 
tals of S. Saba at Rome (Fig. 23). In 
the given class of churches minor 
irregularities are frequently found 
in the schemes of arrangement of 
piers and arches, but we have in 
most cases an immediate check on the 
theory of carelessness. For example, 
at I‘iesole the sixth arch from the fa- 
cade is considerably higher than its fel- 
lows and breaks the scheme (Fig. 
14). But this holds on both sides 
of the church at the same _ bay, 
therefore, the discrepancy is not 
accidental. There are side doors 
opposite this bay; possibly — this 
is the explanation, but I shall show 
later that in many cases schemes were 
intentionally broken to avoid detec- 
tion, or the appearance of a too obvi- 
ously deceptive arrangement, or to in- 
troduce an element of irregularity for 
its own sake; that is, for the sake of 
variety or the picturesque. If we com- 
pare the heights of arches at Fiesole, 
we shall find that none are commensu- 
rate,and yet we shall be able to prove 
that the heights were all purposely cal- 
culated, approximately as built. Both 
arches of the sceond bay are higher 
than the first, both arches of the third 
bay are lower than the second, both 
arches of the fourth bay are higher 
than the third, both arches of the fifth 
bay are lower than the fourth, both 
arches of the sixth bay are higher than 
the fifth, both arches of the seventh 
bay are lower than the sixth. This 
cannot be accidental; the law of 
chances is against it. When such facts 
are repeated in a multitude of cases. as 
regards correspondence of details in 
two broken schemes, certainty be- 
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comes absolute that the builders knew 
what they were doing, and this cer- 
tainty reacts on the cases where ir- 
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18.—GROUND-PLAN 


FIG, OF THE CATHEDRAL 


NAVE OF PRATO. 

Showing a maximum diminution in pier spacings of 3 ft. 
in the direction of the choir, The last bay widens toward 
the transept which is omitted from the plan, Brooklyn 


Institute Survey. 


regularity appears without the evi- 
dence furnished by duplication. It 
too bad that we should have 


is 


mate 
: hasty assumption that some carelessly 
* constructed buildings represent uni- 
= versal practice. 
‘ there has been no effort to distinguish 
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to struggle for a proof of this, 
but such is the prejudice of the 
nineteenth century in favor of its own 
ideals of mathematical and exact sym- 
metry, that up to date the astonishing 
impression rules the civilized world 
that the Middle Ages produced the 
most remarkable works of art without 
knowing how they did it. 

The subject of intentional irregu- 
larities due to a sentiment for the pic- 
turesque, deals with another class oi 


: medieval phenomena and the proofs 


for intention are obtained in various 
ways, to be subsequently explained. | 
only wish to say here that irregulari- 


ties in the employment of a perspective 


scheme can generally be proven inten- 
tional off-hand, as I have just shown 
at Fiesole. The limit of irreg- 
ularity due to indifference to reg- 
ularity or to the natural limitations oi 


- building material or building methods 
' varies in different buildings. 
- generally be estimated by a compari- 
' son of various measurements. 
‘is an underestimate of the technical 
; capacities of the best medieval build- 


itvcan 


There 


ers in some professional quarters, ow- 


‘ing to the medieval frank disregard 
‘for the conventional accuracy of the 


underesti- 
to the 


modern architect. This 
is also partly due 


In fact, up to date 


between intentional and accidental ir- 


' regularity in medieval building. 


In basilicas, which have no transept, 


} and showing a perspective scheme, the 
last span of arches at the choir gen- 


erally widens, for practical reasons, 


and to give the extra space desired for 


the chancel. (See S. Pietro Somaldi, 
Lucca; Fig. 15, and S. Stefano, Bo- 
logna, Fig. 16.) There are also many 
cases of an arrangement of arches in- 
tended to obviate abrupt contrasts of 
dimension, or abrupt breaks in the l'ne 
of arches. Where the church has 
a transept the span next» adja- 
cent is frequently increased in 
size to effect a transition of lines 
and dimensions. This occurs both in 
churches without the previous drop in 
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FIG, I9.—SECTION OF S,. FREDIANO AT PISA. 


The last bay on the right is the choir, 


arches, like S. Paolo Ripa d’Arno at 
Pisa, and in others which have the 
drop, like S. Maria Bianca at Lucca 
(Fig. 17), or the diminution of spac- 
ings, like the cathedral of Prato (Fig. 
18). Such an abrupt contrast as we 
find in the sixth bay at Fiesole 
was clearly intended, but it is quite un- 
usual. The Florentine Romanesque is 
not as subtle as that of Byzantine Pisa 
and the Florentine churches are gen- 
erally lacking in “refinements.”’ 

My experience in the Pisan church 
of S. Frediano will show the difficulty 
of detecting these deceptive arrange- 
ments, even when they are anticipated, 
or careful examination is made for 
them. During three weeks spent in a 
first visit to Pisa our party examined 
S. Frediano three times without de- 
tecting a scheme here shown by sur- 
vey (Fig. 19). On this occasion there 
were three pair of eyes at fault, for my 
survey of 1895 was assisted in many 
parts of Italy by my nephew, a young 
architectural student,* as well as by a 
regularly employed surveyor. On a 
second visit to Pisa, when I was at- 
tended by Mr. McKecknie, S. Fred- 
iano was again visited and again with- 
out discovery of the facts... Mr. Mc- 
Kecknie’s final departure for home 
was made at this time, after the expi- 
ration of the five months which he had 
contracted to spend with the exnedi- 
tion, and I was left alone in Pisa. I 
subsequently made three separate vis- 
its to S. Frediano, having a suspicion 
that there was something to do in this 
church and finally undertook to take 


*Mr. Nelson Goodyear. 
Vol. VI—2—6 


The heights of the bays between entrance and choirshow a drop of 1.62 
(left) and .79 (right) in the direction of the choir. 


Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


the measures, which show a drop of 
arches on both sides of the nave, as 
shown by the section. A similar ex- 
perience was made in Milan, where my 
time was limited. I hesitated a full 
hour in San Ambrogio before risking 
the time required by a survey without 
certainty of results. The survey 
showed a maximum diminution in pier 
spacing of three and a half feet and a 
maximum drop in the arches of one 
foot. <A like experience was made in 
the Siena cathedral, where our party 
spent two’ days’ time before noting 
that the first pair of arches in the nave 
are three feet higher than the follow- 
ing arches. I did notice a diminution 
of spacings at Prato of three feet until 
the measures had been taken.  I[ 
shall be able to show in the next issue 
of this Magazine that the limit of error 
due to carelessness or the coarseness 
of materials, in medieval buildings of 
the class quoted, is not greater than 
three inches. I ought to add that the 
case of the nave arches at Siena is 
quoted only as an instance of the way 
in which important discrepancies of 
dimension may be overlooked in the 
very act of making a search for them. 
There are no indications of a scheme 
in the measures of the other bays at 
Siena. 

There are three published ground- 
plans of Italian churches which have 
walls converging in the direction of 
the choir; although the implication of 
purpose contained in these plans has 
been overlooked by the given publica- 
tions; clearly because the related facts 
have not been collated. These 
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churches are the Roman basilicas S. 
Bartolommeo, S. Giorgio in Velabro, 
and S. Maria in Cosmedin. As to the 
perspective results of such converging 
lines, we shall first draw attention to a 
diagram of the Piazza of San Marco 
at Venice (Fig. 20). The case of S. 
Giorgio in Velabro, at Rome, repre- 
sents a similar plan and involves a 
similar optical result (Fig. 21). A 
small plan published by Hubsch, with- 
out measures, seems to show these 
facts with approximate exactitude, but 
Hubsch has published another Roman 


TAZZA 


FIG. 20. 


OF S. MARCO 


AT VENICE. 


Showing the apparent increase of dimension produced 
by the converging sides of the piazza. From Thiersch, 
Optische Tauschungen auf dem Gebiete der Archt- 
tectur. (Optical deceptionsin Architectuce.) 


church (S. Maria in Cosmedin) which 
shows a convergence of five feet, as 
having exactly parallel walls. Knapp 
publishes a large plan of the same 
church, with exactly parallel sides. S. 
Maria in Cosmedin is also given an 
absolutely rectangular and mathemati- 
cally parallel plan by Gailhabaud, who 
also publishes S. Giorgio in Velabro 
incorrectly. I have no knowledge oi 
any plan of S. Stefano at Venice, ex- 
cepting the one made by our survey. 
This church is mentioned by Street, 
“Brick and Marble Architecture in 
North Italy,” as having a nave 48 feet 
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wide. Clearly Mr. Street must have 
overlooked the fact that this nave is 
35 feet wide at the choir end* and 
that the whole church narrows in, 23 
feet. I took the measures in San An- 
tonino, at Piacenza, showing that its 
walls have a convergence toward the 
choir of 9 feet; but this church has 
been published by Osten, “Bauwerke 
in der Lombardei,’ as an absolutely 
regular parallelogram. I mention 
these discrepancies between the real 
facts and the published plans because 
they show that the whole sub;ect ot 
medieval irregularities has been neg- 
lected up to date. 

The most remarkable oversight ot 
modern times in the study of Italian 
churches regards those with pave- 
ments sloping upward toward the 
choir, The perspective effect of -this 
arrangement is suggested by the dia- 
gram (Fig. 6). In 1870, I knew of 
one case, the church of San Pierino 

at Pisa. Our survey of 1895 discov- 
ered over eighty-five churches having 
this peculiarity. It occurs in churches 
as well-known as the cathedrals ot 
Genoa, Siena and Orvieto, the Capella 
Palatina at Palermo, the church of 5. 
Francis at Assisi, S. Mark at Venice, 
and the well-known church of S. Ma- 
ria Ara Coeli at Rome (Fig, 22).' See 
also pcr ans: of S. Saba at Rome (Fig. 
23), and of S. Giovanni in Zoccoli at 
Viterbo (Fig. Kas Another illustra- 
tion is that of S. Pietro at Assisi, pub- 
lished in the preceding number of 
this Magazine (Fig. 7). This phenom- 
enon has even. survived in the 
Renaissance period In some ap- 
parently Renaissance cases we may 
assume an older pavement as hay- 


ing been relaid on the slope ot 
an older church, which has been 
made over or rebuilt. This may 


hold of some Renaissance churches in 
Genoa, but the slope in the cloister at 
Calci, near Pisa, is sixteenth century. 
The slope also occurs in the Renais- 
sance churches S. Annunziata and $. 
Gaetano at Florence. The Renais- 
sance cases are, however, wholly ex- 
ceptional, outside of South Italy, where 


*Published “in 
Magazine. 
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FIG. 22.—SECTION OF S. MARIA ARA COELI AT ROME. 


Showing a rising slope of the pavement toward the choir of 2 ft. 9 ins. The columns are so arranged in dimini- 
shing heights as to bring the arch line down to the horizontal within 3 inches. Onthe opposite side the arches are 
brought 9 inches below the horizontal. The choir is beyond the last bay ontheright. Brooklyn Institute Survey. 
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FIG. 23.—SECTION OF S. SABA AT ROME. 


Showing a rising slope of the pavement toward the choir of 1 ft. ina length of so feet. The lines of capitals 
rise from the entrance and then drop toward the choir (same arrangement on both sides). Compare Fig. 25. 
Brooklyn Ins itute Survey. 
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FIG 24.—SECTION OF S, GIOVANNI IN ZOCCOLI, AT VITERBO. 


The pavement rises 2.15 in 50 ft. Brooklyn Institute Survey. 
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other survivals of medieval arrange- 
ments are much more general than 
they are elsewhere. In the whole of 
Italy I have only been able to collect 
six cases of a slope downward towards 
the choir, and all of these appear to 
have been due to building to the sur- 
face. 

There is no phenomenon so wide- 
spread in Italy as that of the rising 
pavement. It can be dated to the fifth 
century in S. Sabina at Rome, and is 
probably related to the already known 
cases in Egyptian temples, in which 
cases it has been ascribed to a purpose 
of perspective illusion by Maspero, by 
Poole and by Rawlinson. Rawlinson 
says,in his “Historyof Egypt,” p. 258: 
“The contrivance tor augmenting the 
apparent size of buildings of which we 
have to speak in conclusion, is the fol- 
lowing: Egyptian buildings, of large 
extent, for the most part rise as we 
penetrate into them. When we pass 
from one limb to another, we gener- 
ally ascend a few steps. Sometimes, 
however, the ascent is more gradual. 
At the Ramesseum and again at Ed- 
fou, the level of the ground rises from 
column to column, each column being 
placed on a low step a little above 
the preceding one. The effect is 
similar to that produced in a 
modern theatre by the slope of the 
floor to the back of the stage. It is 
aided by the general arrangement of 
doors and pylons which diminish in 
size as we advance. An illusive per- 
spective is thus obtained, the vistas of 
pillars seem twice the length that they 
really are and the entire building ap- 
pears to be of a length almost inter- 
minable.”’ Some of the facts above 
quoted have been noticed by me at 
Denderah. I believe that Maspero is 
the original authority for suggestions 
on this subject. 

In the Italian churches the eye tends 
to translate a part of the rising slope 
into a downward slope of the arches, 
according to a well-known law of optt- 
cal illusion, by which the eye tends tc 
average between any two lines or sur- 
faces, a deviation from the actual nor- 
mal, which really holds only for one 
of them. This illusion offers an addi- 
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tional reason for the general oversight 
of this phenomenon. The optical 
transfer minimizes a part of the lower 
slope and both convergences are set 
down to perspective. In my own ex- 
perience I have found it impossible to 
correct the impression that the arches 
drop towards the rise of the pavement, 
when looking across the nave of a 
church, and actual measurements have 
been necessary in many cases to cor- 
rect this impression, which is naturally 
assisted by the knowledge that in 
many churches the arches actually do 
drop in such a manner towards the 
choir. As regards oversight of this 
phenomenon, I have not yet happened 
to meet a single individual who knows 
of its existence in a single Italian 
church. A rise of one foot in four bays 
was overlooked by both my compan- 
ions in the first Genoa church which 
we examined. Some fellow travellers 
did not notice a rise of a foot and ten 
inches in the Genoa cathedral. | spent 
the best part of a day in S. Francis at 
Assisi without noting aslopeof one foot 
and did not discover it until a second 
visit to Assisi. A riseof three feet in 81 
feet was overlooked by an artist friend 
at Ravello. The astonishing fact about 
this rise is the frequency of its appear- 
ance in all degrees of pitch between 
three inches and over three feet for the 
lengthofthechurch. Thewidediffusion 
forbids any local explanation, and the 
uniformity of direction as regards the 
choir can have only one meaning. 
There is no doubt that individual in- 
stances of the slope must have been 
casually noticed by many persons. 
Here again it is the absence of collated 
facts or the indifference of the ob- 
server which have prevented the draw- 
ing of conclusions. 

All people who visit Rome are fa- 
miliar with the church of S. Maria Ara 
Coeli (Fig. 22). I have interviewed a 
number of experts who know this 
church and who are not aware that 
the pavement has a rising slope of over 
three feet. I must plead guilty myself to 
having overlooked this fact in 1870 
and in 1895 I overlooked the fact that 
the circumference of the columns near 
the transept is three feet less on both 
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FIG, 25.—THE SLOPING PAVEMENT OF S. SABA AT ROME. 
(Compare Fig. 23). 


sides of the church than it is at the en- 
trance,which was observed by Mr.Mc- 
KKecknie. This diminution in sizeof the 
columns shows the care taken to avoid 
such an actual upward slope of the 
arch line as would result from placing 
a line of columns of equal height on an 
upward sloping foundation. These 
columns being taken, as usual in the 
old basilicas, from earlier Pagan ruins, 
it was possible to select them of gradu- 
ally decreasing height and size in such 
a way that the circumference of a col- 
umn near the transept varies as stated, 
from that of one at the entrance. by 
three feet. Thus the gallery line above, 
which corresponds closely to that of 
thearches, rises but three incheson one 
side and drops nine inches onthe other, 
while the rise of the pavement is two 
feet nine inches, in the same distance. 

The church of S.Sabaat Romeillus- 
trates a similar choice and arrange- 
ment of columns, with the distinction 


Photographed for the Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


that here, the arches drop on both 
sides of the church to meet the rise of 
the pavement, thus accenting still far- 
ther an effect of illusive perspective. 
(Fig. 22.) In general, it holds of all 
these churches with rising pavements 
that the arch line is brought down to 
the horizontal and the effect is (as ex- 
plained) to make the arch line ap- 
pear to drop still lower. This again in- 
volves an illusive effect as to one’s po- 
sition in the church. In_ looking 
straight across the nave the point of 
view appears to slant toward the choir. 

The following churches, which have 
the rising pavement, also have the 
drop in arches: S. Maria della Vittoria 
at Palermo (the vaulting drops 
three feet), S. Saba at Rome, S. Pietro 
at Assisi,* S. Frediano and S. Stefano 
at Pisa. A complete catalogue of the 
eighty-five churches, with the meas- 


*Illustrated in the preceding Number of the 
Magazine. 
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urements for each case, will be soon 
published. 

So far, we are only at the threshold 
of a curious topic. The phenomena so 
far noted are of four descriptions, all 
of which will come inside the experi- 
ence and practice of a modern theatri- 
cal scene painter; the illusive effects of 
an upward sloping floor, of a down- 
ward sloping arcade, of converging 
walls,or other variations of dimension, 
as in pier spacings, transverse arches, 
ete., tricking the eye in one direc- 
tion. But in so far as these devices 
tend to an opposite effect in a contrary 
direction, they are not generally avail- 
able for exteriors. It w ‘ould also seem 
to hold for interiors that in so far as 
the devices are subtle and inconspicu- 
ous, in so far they would be compara- 
tively ineffective, and that in so far 
as they are bold and strongly defined, 
in so far they are open to detection. 
The general oversight by travellers 
and Italians of the very palpable per- 
spective trick which was played’ by 
Bernini in the Scala Regia of the Vat- 
ican, and the general oversight of the 
eight feet discrepancy in pier spacings 
at Fiesole, or of the thirteen feet dis- 
crepancy in S. Maria Novella at Flor- 
ence (which | found to be unknown to 
some very distinguished Italians 
at Florence) show that boldness 
in the use of such devices may escape 
general detection and yet these are 
tricks which are palpably open to de- 
tection. There are, at all events, other 
optical refinements in medieval build- 
ing of a far more subtle character. 

I have placed these more definitely 
obvious devices in the front of my 
demonstration, because they establish 
one conclusion, which has so far never 
been admitted or asserted for medieval 
builders, viz., that they did contem- 
plate and _ consider optical effects. 
When this important point is once ad- 
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mitted, we have a foot-hold for the 
consideration and explanation of more 
curious phenomena. 


We will close the list of palpably 
intended perspective devices by, quot- 
ing measurements from the gallery 
levels and sections of the Pisa cathe- 
dral to be published in the next issue 
of the Magazine. The arrangements 
here are the most interesting, because 
the most subtle, which have been 
found by the survey. The drop of the 
nave arches in this cathedral begins at 
the fourth bay and amounts in feet and 
decimals, to 1.64 (left) and 1.98 (right). 


We will also quote measurements 
for some of the churches not illustrat- 
ed and so far too briefly noticed. In 
all these cases: the choir is to be un- 
derstood as the objective point of 
the deceptive arrangements. In 
S. Michele at’ Pavia the combined 
measurements for nave and gallery 
arches show a drop of 194 inches (left) 
and 15 inches (right.) At Borgo San 
Donnino the pier spacings narrow 20 
inches (left) and 21 inches (right). 
The arches drop to inches (left) and 12 
inches (right). At Cremona the bays 
narrow from the second bay to the 
choir 74 inches (left) and 67 inches 
(right), with a corresponding drop in 
the arches. At Piacenza (cathedral) 
the bays narrow between the second 
bay and transept 26 inches (left) and 
15 inches (right). In S. Michele ai 
Scalzi, Pisa, the capitals drop, from 
second to last, 2.70 (left) and 2.64 
(right) (feet and decimals). In S. Pie- 
tro, Assisi, the arches drop 2.60. In 
S. Maria in Pensola, at Narni, the cap- 
itals drop .75 (left) and .80 (right). At 
Troja the capitals drop .57 (left) and 
35 (right). Surveys have been made 
for these and for other churches, giv- 
ing measurements in detail, which will 
be published shortly. 


Wm. H. Goodyear. 


(Vhe continuation of this Paper will appear in the next issue.) 
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OBERT HENDERSON ROB- 
ERTSON was born in Philadel- 
phia, April 29, 1849, and his 

general education was obtained at 
Rutgers College. After gradua- 
tion he first entered the office of 
Henry Sims, of Philadelphia, whose 
ecclesiastical work in academic 
Gothic is that by which he is best re- 
membered. After leaving Mr. Sims, 
Mr. Robertson continued his studies in 
the office of Mr. George B. Post, in 
New York, and began practice on his 
own account in that city in 1871. With- 
in the two or three years succeeding 
he had made himself remarked among 
persons interested in architecture by 
his published designs for seaside cot- 
tages and country churches, by a com- 
petitive design for the New York hos- 
pital, and by an executed work—the 
Phillips Presbyterian Church, in upper 
Madison avenue—in a free and rather 
individual version of Victorian Gothic, 
In 1875, upon the appointment of Mr. 
William A. Potter to be Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, in place of 
Mr. Mullett, he and Mr. Robertson 
formed a partnership under the style 
of Potter & Robertson, which lasted 
until 1878. The results of this partner- 
ship were a number of college build- 
ings and the local hotel at Princeton, 
and some country churches, in the de- 
sign of which both partners took part. 
Soon after the dissolution of the part- 
nership Mr. Robertson, like most other 
sensitive practitioners at that time, was 
greatly impressed with the work of 
Mr. Richardson, and with the capabil- 
ities of Romanesque architecture, and 
for the succeeding decade, most of his 
own work, which rapidly increased 
during these years in extent and im- 
pertance,was based upon the Roman- 
esque, whether domestic, commercial, 
ecclesiastical or “institutional.” — Still 
later he underwent the influence of 
the classic revival, and since 1890 
much of his city work has borne testi- 
mony to that influence. 


This meagre outline of Mr. 
Robertson’s professional career shows 
in the first place that his train- 
ing and his practice have been ex- 
clusively American, and, in the second 
place, that he has taken part in every 
one of the successive “movements” 
that have agitated American architect- - 
ure in his time. He began his work, 
as nearly every sensitive designer 
trained in the same way and at the 
same time began it, in Victorian 
Gothic. I ought to have inserted in 
its proper chronological place that he 
toyed awhile even with Queen Anne, 
the “free classic” with which Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw startled the British islands 
twenty years ago, and of which Mr. 
Hudson Holly made himself the liter- 
ary apostle on this side, the voice of 
one crying in a wilderness of Victo- 
rian Gothic. Mr. Robertson’s ten- 
dency in the direction of Queen Anne 
never amounted to much more than a 
“velleity,”’ and as to the works in which 
it was embodied it may be said of 
them, as Johnson said about Warbur- 
ton’s notes on Shakespeare: “I sup- 
pose, now that the ardor of composi- 
tion is remitted, he no longer numbers 
them among his happy effusions.” That 
the robust Romanesque of Richard- 
son made an end of Queen Anne 
was distinctly to its credit. In each 
of the modes in which he has really 
worked it may fairly be said of Mr. 
Robertson that, without any care at 
all for academical correctness, he lias 
managed to attain an individual and 
an interesting version of the style. 

The very first example of Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s work known to me, the Phil- 
lips Presbyterian Church (1871), indi- 
cate his talent and prefigures his sub- 
sequent successes. It is Victorian 
Gothic, there is no doubt about that, 
and it exhibits the indifference to aca- 
demical correctness which was espe- 
cially the characteristic of Victorian 
Gothic, as it was practised on this 
side of the Atlantic, but it shows 
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the individuality which in some 
cases was a compensation for this 
indifference and in others an ag- 
gravation of it. The general scheme 
is very successful. There is an 
effective balance, without any at- 
tempt at formal symmetry, between the 
two sides and they are effectively rec- 
onciled and dominated by the central 
feature, the big angle-tower of which 
the central third is a square and solid 
shaft. The tall and narrow openings 
en each side of the gable on the ave- 
nue front serve their purpose of de- 
taching the gable, while keeping the 
whole front in one plane, and the open- 
ings are so placed and treated as to 
relieve the expanse of wall without 
weakening it. The tower with its 
saddle-backed roof is very good in- 
deed. The color-treatment is more 
violent in its contrast than its author, 
or any other designer, would adopt 
to-day, and the detail generally more 
insistent in scale. But the motive is 
valuable enough to be worth develop- 
ing by the author’s later lights, and as 
a first work the church is full of prom- 
ise. 
The other works of the architect’s 
novitiate were for the most part coun- 
try houses. In the early seventies it 
was very unusual for an architect to 
be invoked to design a city house, the 
speculative builder applying his Pro- 
crustean recipe with equal hand alike 
to the huts of the poor and the man- 
sions of the millionaires, which were 
mere expansions of the brownstone 
fronts of the ordinary householder. 
The country houses, and especially the 
shore cottages, were by no means the 
sumptuous erections of a later day, 
but the simplest possible constructions 
of clapboards and shingles, in which 
the architectural effect of the whole 
depended mainly upon the _ pictur- 
esqueness of the outline, and of the de- 
tail upon the most straightforward and 
vernacular treatment of the humble 
material. Some of our architect’s 
earliest essays in this kind were such 
as he need not be ashamed of to-day. 
Indeed, such a cottage as that of Com- 
modore Baldwin, at Newport, or as 
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some of the shore cottages on the Jer- 
sey coast are distinctly more appro- 
priate to their purpose of “villegia- 
tura” than the palaces which it is now 
the fashion to rear in like situations. 

Perhaps the best known results of 
the partnership of Potter and Robert- 
son are the buildings at Princeton, 
where the individual works of the sen- 
ior partner are, however, still more in 
evidence. The works of the firm 
there comprise Witherspoon Hall and 
the hotel. These are both in Victorian 
Gothic, and the hotel very much in 
Victorian Gothic, its red brick walls 
being emphatically belted with light 
stone, of which the alternate voussoirs 
and the lintels of the lintelled open- 
ings of the arched openings are also 
composed, and additionally variegated. 
by the parti-colored slate of the roofs 
and of the tower that animate the 
skyline. To say that the hotel is good 
as country hotels go would be to damn 
it with praise altogether too faint, for 
we all know how badly they go. In 
fact it is a very animated and pictur- 
esque building, and I do not recall 
any of the later exceptions to the rule 
of badness, exceptions in which pic- 
turesqueness is attained by shingles 
and creosote, in which the result 1s 
more satisfactory or more strictly the 
consequence of faithful and artistic 
which animation is 
gained at less sacrifice of repose. 
Witherspoon Hall is properly of a 
much more sober aspect, a cliff of 
rough, gray stone, kept as solid as the 
exigencies of the lighting would allow, 
but yet not solid enough for the best 
effect, set upon a base of a darker 
stone with which also the wall is 
banded, and crowned with a steep roof, 
this time in monochrome. It is in the 
gabled end that the need of many win- 
dows entails damage upon the archi- 
tecture. The entrance front, how- 
ever, is gratifyingly massive and is 
moreover exceedingly well composed, 
with its recessed centre, in which the 
solidity is rather emphasized than 
weakened by the staircase lights, and 
the effective balance of the two pro- 
jecting and unequal wings. 
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Clifton Springs, New York. 


A still more successful composition 
is that of a church at Clifton Springs, 
in which the lateral porches are carried 
up into a narrow gabled transept, cut 
at the centre by the main gable, while 
the whole pyramid culminates in an 
open wooden belfry steeply roofed. 
This is really a brilliant performance, 
Mr. Robertson employed the same 
motive many years afterwards, in the 
church at Madison avenue and Six- 
tieth street, but not, it seems to me, so 
successfully in the complete subordi- 
nation and convergence of the whole 
mass to the central feature. 

As all architects know, those were 
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(1876). 


Potter & Robertson, Aichitects. 


lean years that followed after the panic 
of 1873 had done its perfect work. But 
during these years Richardson found 
enough work to keep him busy, and 
the architects of the whole country in- 
terested, and when the revival of build- 
ing came, early in the eighties, there 
was scarcely one of the younger and 
more open-minded designers whose 
work did not show some trace of his 
influences. Mr. Robertson’s work 
for the decade shows that he felt this 
influence strongly, and the most con- 
spicuous and important of his build- 
ings between 1880 and 1890 may be 
classified as Romanesque. A glance 
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MADISON AVENUE M. E. CHURCH (1884). 


éoth Street and Madison Arenue. 


at the illustrations will show that he 
has never been a purist, nor aspired 
to the praise of academical correct- 
ness, and he took up the Romanesque 
in his own way and arrived at his own 
expression in it. Perhaps the first 
of his works in this kind to attract 
general attention was the Methodist 
church, at Madison avenue and Six- 
tieth street, to which I have just re- 
ferred as showing the same motive 
employed in the church at Clifton 
Springs. This, as will be seen, was 
rather loosely Romanesque, and not 
at all Richardsonian. Indeed, Profes- 
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sor Kerr, who, in his continuation of 
Fergusson, gives this church and St. 
James’, further up the same avenue, as 
typical illustrations of American free- 
dom in church architecture, denies 
that it is Romanesque at all, and calls 
it “round arched Gothic.” We need 
not quarrel about names, and we may 
own that the style of this is designated 
rather by the subordinate parish build- 
ing at the left, which is pretty unmis- 
takably Romanesque, than by the 
church itself, of which the main en- 
trance, for example, and the clerestory 
are quite distinctly Gothic. When T 
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ST. JAMES’ CHURCH (1887). 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street, New York City. 


say that the motive is not so consist- 
ently worked out here as in the earlier 
example I mean mainly that the tower 
is too important to serve merely as the 
apex of the pyramid. The broad 
masses at the angles supply an ample 
base, but the transverse mass, here 
hipped instead of gabled, seems to 
foretell a mere finial rather than the 
stark tower, without a separate sub- 
structure, but at its base in the plane 
of the main wall, which rises through 
it, and the predominance of which 
tends even to confuse what would 
otherwise be the main motive of the 
facade. The main entrance, with its 
deep and modelled arch, and with the 
smaller arches flanking it, is very suc- 
cessfully managed. The shaft of the 
tower, after it has disengaged itself 
from the wall at a point marked by a 
band of flowing leafage, rather classi- 
cal than even Byzantine in treatment, 
is appropriately stark and solid, the 
strong vertical lines of its narrow 
openings enhancing its apparent 
height. The treatment of its crown- 
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ing member with the rounded angles 
developed into capitals, and with a 
cornice which indicates rather a sep- 
aration than a transition is less fortu- 
nate. The belfry stage is evidently not 
a belfry stage, but rather a watch- 
tower, the angle openings in each 
face being quite open to the 
sky and furnished at the base 
with a projecting balcony. The re- 
levancy of such a crowning feature 
to a church tower is not obvious, but 
the picturesqueness of it is, and the 
tower is very effective,although a plain 
hood of roof would have crowned 
it more appropriately than the compli- 
cated roofing which has been devised 
for it. The plainness and amplitude 
of the rough-faced wall forms a good 
foil for the more elaborated features, 
and for the carved. ornament which 1s 
sparingly introduced, and its brown 
contrasts well with the red tiles of the 
roofs. Undoubtedly this is one of our 
noteworthy churches. 

Its successors in the same kind are 
even more noteworthy, St. James’ at 
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Madison avenue and Seventy-first 
street, the other example chosen by 
Professor Kerr of American freedom 
in church architecture, is scarcely Ro- 
manesque at all in detail, being, so far 
as it need be classified, in an early, in- 
deed the earliest, phase of French 
Gothic. Still, the reliance it shows 
upon the disposition of the masses as 
the source of its effect,and the simplic- 
ity of the architectural detail, including 
the paucity of mouldings, pretty evi- 
dently ally it with the Romanesque re- 
vival begun by Richardson, and it 
could scarcely antedate that revival. 
The peculiarity of the church is that 
the apse occupies the centre of the 
front between the tower and the parish 
building, from which it is separated by 
a turret. One would suppose from the 
illustration that this arrangement had 
in view to preserve the orientation of 
the altar. In fact the orientation is re- 
versed, for the apse is at the west end. 
The unusual disposition has in view 
only a picturesque composition, and 
this it decidedly attains. The doorway 
at the base of the tower is very well 
and purely detailed in early Gothic, 
while the shaft of the tower derives a 
pretty distinctly Romanesque expres- 
sion from the powerful roll-mouldings 


at the angles and from the displayed | 


symbols of the Evangelists which dec- 
orate the merging of these into the 
wall at the base. The other Ro- 
manesque detail is the “lisene”’ or flat 
buttress, which marks the division of 
the bays along the side, and which, 
like the angle-rolls, is a reminiscence 
of Lombardic building. Only the first 
stage of the tower, as will be seen, is 
completed. The next, the shaft proper, 
shows two very tall openings in each 
face, and, above an open and rather 
rich belfry stage, a crowning lantern. 
The tower is evidently necessary to the 
completion of the composition, but 
even in its incomplete condition, this 
west end will be admitted to be a very 
successfully studied performance. 
The apse which is its central feature is 
well framed by the gable wall above 
it, and between the plain mass of the 
tower and the subordinate building. 
The plain flank of aisle-wall and 
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clerestory is terminated at the east end 
by a transept balancing the tower and 
completing the composition. It is an 
illustration of the freedom of eclec- 
ticism which has been employed in the 
design that the gable of the pictur- 
esque porch which forms the entrance 
to this transept is filled with Perpen- 
dicular tracery. [he side of the church, 
with the balance of the terminal 
masses—the tower and the transept— 
is as effective in its way as the front. 
In spite of the incompleteness of the 
tower, which is an integral part of the 
composition, the building is architec- 
turally one of the most interesting 
churches of New York. 

The Rutgers Riverside Presbyterian 
Church, although as free as St. James’, 
and showing no more care for the 
praise of “correctness,” is distinctly 
Romanesque, and is one of the note- 
worthy works of itsauthorin that kind. 
The plan turns to architectural ac- 
count the peculiarities of the site, and, 
as often happens where the facts are 
faithfully followed, converts appar- 
ently unpromising requirements into 
sources of effectiveness and individu- 
ality. The street corner upon which 
the church stands is an obtuse angle, 
and the church is nevertheless set upon 
it rectangularly, the front being per- 
pendicular to the line of the side street. 
This leaves a considerable space be- 
tween the avenue (the Broadway Bou- 
levard) and the inner angle of the 
church, and this space is utilized by the 
erection here of the tower, thus well 
projected and detached from _ the 
church, to its considerable advantage. 
This detachment is nearly complete, 
for the space behind the tower, as far 
as the transept, is also reserved so as 
to secure the ample lighting of the in- 
terior, no matter what disposition may 
be made of the adjoining lot. What 
has beenbuilt of the tower isin general 
much like the base of the tower of St. 
James’, excepting that the doorway is 
detailed in Romanesque instead of 
Gothic, while the heavy Romanesque 
angle-rolls of the Gothic building are 
omitted. In the photograph the church 
seems to be almost in monochrome. 
In fact three tints of sandstone are em- 
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RUTGERS RIVERSIDE CHURCH (1889). 
Boulevard and 73d Street, New York City. 


ployed in it. The field of the walls is 
in the reddish Potsdam sandstone, 
while the wrought work is for the most 
part in the purplish New Jersey stone, 
in alternation with which, in the vous- 
soirs of the arches, is used the darker 
brown of the Longmeadow stone. Al- 
though,if an architect’s range of choice 
in tints were as wide in stone as it is in 
pigments this combination is scarcely 
that which he would select, its con- 
trasts are effective. The Potsdam 
stone, an excellent material for use 
in rough masses, is too intractable 
for carved work, and the employment 
of the two brown-stones in the vous- 
soirs forcibly expresses the structure 
of the arch,and tosome extent supplies 
the place of more elaborate and more 
costly modelling. The front is an ef- 
fective composition effectively de- 
tailed. The canopied and pillared 
porch at the centre, with its flanking 
pair of openings, makes an impres- 
sive entrance, although the entasis of 
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the shafts is much exaggerated. The 
proportions and the modelling of the 
arch are excellent, and its effect is 
heightened by the mouldings and 
ornaments, here in pure Roman- 
esque, well designed and well execu- 
ted, as is also the carving which fills 
the tympana of all the door-heads. 
The triplet of arches above is bounded 
and separated by the Lombardie 
lisenes, here developed into complete 
pilasters with capitals, and supporting 
the carved symbols of the Evangel- 
ists. Inasmuch as the pilasters serve 
no purpose but to carry the symbols 
of an “evangelical”? denomination, it 
seems that they would have been 
more effective for being detached 
as independent features from the wall 
in which they are engaged, and 
this, as we shall see, seems to have 
been the view of the architect himselt 
in a subsequent work in which a 
similar feature is carried much 
further. In the present instance, the 
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pilasters are neither constructive nor 
frankly decorative, and the front 
would probably be better without 
them, although, with or without them, 
it is an interesting piece of architec- 
ture. Upon the whole, however, the 
new flank is even more interesting, 
being in fact one of the most success- 
ful things we have in its kind. It is 
effectively framed between the turret 
at one end and the transept that con- 
stitutes the Sunday school at the 
other, and the expanse of the rough 
reddish wall, which would be impres- 
sive of itself, becomes much more im- 
pressive through the treatment by 
which it is relieved. This treatment is 
in a tolerably consistent Romanesque. 
The bays, both in the aisle-wall and 
in the clerestory, are divided by pilas- 
ter strips, in the former case starting 
from the sill course and in the plane of 
the wall below, so that each triple 
Opening pierces a_ recessed panel 
framed by the projecting wall below, 
by the pilaster strips and by a plain 
but sufficient dentilled cornice. The 
jambs are unmoulded and the only 
relief to the absolute plainness is the 
carved blind arch of the central 
opening. In the clerestory, this arch 
is opened, and a darker stone is in- 
troduced at the impost and in the 
voussoirs. The difference suffices to 
give variety without impairing the 
homogeneousness of the treatment. 
The gabled transept at the west end 
is another successful piece of design. 
The projected porch below is one of 
the picturesque features which Mr. 
Robertson seldom fails to give us, 
even in buildings to which the feature 
does not seem to “belong.” Here the 
feature is entirely appropriate, indeed 
an integral part of the composition 
and gains correspondingly. It is a 
trinlet of arches in the lower story, 
with a central arcade of four openings 
above, flanked by gablets, each 
pierced with two arches. It is a suc- 
cessful piece of design, and an appro- 
priate termination to a very satisfac- 
tory church. 

St. Luke’s, Convent avenue, is also 
distinctly a Romanesque church, and 
perhaps the most successful of the 
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group we are considering, although 
like all the rest but the first, it suffers 
from the absence of the tower de- 
signed for it, and the tower is here 
perhaps more important as a part of 
the design than in the others. This 
building, like the last, makes a de- 
mand upon the ingenuity of the de- 
signer by one of those unusual dispo- 
sitions which the architect ought to 
hail as opportunities, but which the 
commonplace architect is apt to be- 
moan as intractabilities. In this in- 
stance the peculiarity is the sudden 
and sharp decline of the ground from 
the front, until at the rear it is lower, 
by the height of a very tall story, than 
at the sidewalk line. The rear view is 
quite as important as the front, and it 
behooved the designer to make it 
worthy of its conspicuousness,as it will 
be agreed that he has done. The base- 
ment wall is returned at a right angle 
in a square and solid mass of masonry 
adequate to its architectural purpose 
of serving to spike the structure firmly 
to the ground and establish it in its 
place, a purpose which is still further 
fulfilled by the wing of perfectly plain 
wall that encloses the staircase. The 
upper run of this staircase and its land- 
ing give occasion for a very happy 
feature of porch and arcade, a remin- 
iscence, I suppose, of the famous stair- 
case of Canterbury. The other features 
that fill the space of the choir-aisle, 
the gabled vestry-room, if it be a ves- 
try-room, and the attached turret, with 
the doorway at its base, form a pic- 
turesque huddle from which the stark- 
mass of the plain round apse is effec- 
tively detached and by which it is 
effectively relieved. The church 
throughout is notably severe in treat- 
ment and owes much of its impres- 
siveness to its austerity. There is no- 
where any elaborate moulding nor as 
yet any elaborate carving. Doubtless 
the capitals of the arcaded porch of 
the front, at present mere blocks, are 
meant to be elaborated some day, and 
the arcade of five openings in the gable 
to be enriched. But even so the archi- 
tectural character will be that of aus- 
terity,of a building relying for its effect 
upon the disposition and proportion of 
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its masses alone. This has been so suc- 
cessfully studied that the result is one 
of our most noteworthy churches. The 
difference in tint of the two stones em- 
ployed serves everywhere to carry out 
the design and to emphasize the struc- 
ture. The tower, as designed, is of the 
same austere character as the body of 
the church, a plain, almost solid shaft, 
buttressed only with strips after the 
Lombardic manner, and crowned with 
a belfry-stage, which is still of a mo- 
nastic severity. By reason in part of 
the situation of the church and in part 
of the design, the tower is, as has been 
said, more necessary than in the other 
churches we have been considering, 
and it is to be hoped the parish may 
soon see its way to the architectural 
completion of the work. 

I have already had occasion to refer, 
and shall have occasion again to refer, 
to Mr. Robertson’s felicity in “feat- 
ures.” An example of this felicity is his 
addition to the Church of the Messiah 
in Brooklyn of a tower, or rather of a 
lantern,which consists of a circular col- 
onnade, roofed with a steep hood, and 
set, by means of a transition which 
shows much cleverness and ingenuity, 
upon the old and square substructure. 
There is no patent incongruity be- 
tween the new work and the old, and 
yet by means of the slender elegance 
of this crowning feature, and of the 
rich porch which he also added, the de- 
signer has contrived to impart a posi- 
tive and grateful architectural charac- 
ter to that which before was absolutely 
characterless and commonplace. 

In these churches it is plain that Mr. 
Robertson has attained an individual 
and an interesting version of Roman- 
esque. This is equally plain in the 
secular works that are more or less 
loosely in the same style. Of these I 
am compelled to put first in merit the 
beautiful station at Mott Haven. In 
this there are not only the elaborated 
single features which we rarely fail to 
find even in those of his works in 
which we fail tu find a composition to 
the total effect of which all the parts 
contribute. We find also unity, unity in 
variety, and the features are parts of a 
physiognomy. The building and its de- 
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pendencies are nearly a monochrome 
in red—nearly, but not quite, for com- 
mon brick of a good color is used 
in the walls, pressed brick in the jambs 
and arches, red tile in the roof and red 
terra cotta in the ornament, and the 
slight variations of tint that result add 
life and charm to the design. There is 
scarcely any building more featureless 
than a railway station reduced to its 
simplest expression. It is a low shed 
with a sheltered platform. But then it 
may without incongruity have a porch, 
a clock-tower is especially appropriate 
to it, and the baggage yard may be 
allowed its own gate. With no other 
sources of variety than these an artistic 
architect may make a charming build- 
ing, as we see here, or rather as we 
saw here, for the recent changes in the 
tracks, involving the removal of the 
station, have been carried out with a 
quite ruthless disregard of or insensi- 
bility to the merits of the work, and 
have destroyed or mutilated the de- 
pendencies that were integral parts of 
the composition. Perhaps the most 
successful point in the general compo- 
sition is the skill with which the whole 
low substructure, by means of the 
separate treatment of its separate roofs, 
is grouped about the central tower and 
made to converge to it. But the treat- 
ment of the several features is equally 
happy in their general form and in 
their proportion, and the detail is very 
carefully and successfully studied in 
scale as well as in design. There are 
some happy innovations, such as the 
rounded soffits of the free-standing 
arches, but evidently nothing is done 
forthesakeof novelty. Upon the whole 
this seems to me the most perfect, 
the most uniformly and consistently 
excellent, of the work the designer has 
yet done. If it happened, as it may have 
happened, that he had at the time of 
its design more leisure on his hands 
than has usually fallen to his lot since 
he became a busy architect, the work 
certainly got the benefit of that fact. 
One need not grudge successful archi- 
tects their incomes in order to recog- 
nize that the artistic and the mercantile 
standards are different, and that “the 
hand of little employment,” whether or 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL STATION AT CANANDAIGUA (1888). 
R. H. Robertson, Architect. - 


not it “hath the daintier sense,’’ which 
Shakespeare attributes to it, has neces- 
sarily the more careful touch. 

There is another station, at Canan- 
daigua, which is noteworthy as show- 
ing in a much simpler and less elabor- 
ated form, the essential merit in com- 
position of that at Mott Haven, that is 
to say, the harmonious subordination 
of the rest to the dominant feature. 
This seems to me to have been the es- 
sential merit of Richardson’s design, 
which the present work recalls. This 
recalls it more obviously in the choice 
of the Richardsonian combination of 
material, though it does not show the 
tremendous exaggeration by which 
Richardson so emphasized the point of 
his design that the wayfaring man 
could not miss it. Apart from all that, 
the wayfaring man ofa cultivated mind 
cannot come upon such a piece of 
work as this at a country station with- 
out feeling gratitude to its designer. 

An earlier work than the Mott 
Haven station, and perhaps a more 
conscious and deliberate essay in his- 
torical Romanesque, is the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in 


Fifteenth street, an interesting appli- 
cation of the style to a modern street 
front. One of the things to be 
kept mainly in view in a situation in 
which the architect cannot command 
his surroundings, is the desirableness 
of conformity, and in the shiftings of 
New York this involves conformity 
not only to what exists,but towhat may 
probably come to pass. This is a duty 
of what may be called artistic civism, 
and Mr. Robertson seems to me to be 
noteworthy and laudable for the extent 
to which he keeps it in mind. In some 
European cities it is enforced by pub- 
lic authority, but in American cities 
there is no compulsion to it except 
what the designer voluntarily imposes 
on himself. The present front “will 
go” with anything that a civilized de- 
signer is likely to adjoin to it. It is a 
symmetrical, decorous and well-be- 
haved composition, with a massive 
basement, a well lighted superstruc- 
ture, of which, the lightness does not 
threaten the stability, and an effective 
colonnade by way of attic under a visi- 
ble roof. The massiveness of the base- 
ment seems to be obtained at some 
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R. H. Robertson, Architect, 
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sacrificeeitherof expression or of pract- 
icality — where does the floor line 
come?—but in the superstructure there 
is no suggested sacrifice in either di- 
rection. The central feature is an effec- 
tual safeguard against monotony,with- 
out being excessive, and upon the 
whole the building is an exemplary 
street-front. Much the same may be 
said of the counterparting front on the 
street in the rear, which is very prop- 
erly, less institutional and more do- 
mestic of aspect. The front, however, 
has an emphatic triple division, the 
construction is expounded throughout 
in the design and the whole is relieved 
from commonplace and receives a 
touch of picturesqueness through the 
colonnade at the top and the well-de- 
tailed porches. 

That is, however, a distinct infelicity 
in the design by which the piers that 
run through four stories are aligned in 
whole or in part over the openings of 
the basement. Plainly either they 
should have had visible means of sup- 
port in still more massive piers below, 
or else the whole basement should 
have been of such massiveness as to 
count, with reference to the super- 
structure, as a virtually solid wall. 

The Railroad Men’s Building, at 
Forty-fifth street and Madison avenue, 
is an interesting and picturesque 
structure, in the nature of a club 
house. The nearly square corner 
building is the centre of a composi- 
tion which has now been completed by 
an extension on the street, corre- 
sponding to and more or less balanc- 
ing the extension on the avenue front 
shown in the illustration. The general 
treatment of the building is plain. It 
owes its effect, which is very good, 
first to its general disposition and pic- 
turesque outline, next to the success- 
ful adjustment of its voids and solids, 
and then to its effective combination 
of color. <A superstructure of tawny 
brick for the field of the wall, with red 
brick and red terra cotta for the em- 
phatic fronts of structure, surmounts 
a basement of red Scotch sandstone 
and is surmounted by roofs of var- 
nished brown tiles. Ornament is spar- 
ingly introduced, but always at the 
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right place, in the right quantities, and 
of notably good design. Mr. Robert- 
son has done nothing better in its 
kind than the canopied doorway with 
its rich reeded pier and decoration in 
terra cotta, and the equally rich and 
spirited carving of the stone buttresses 
of the “stoop.” 

Undoubtedly by the same hand is 
“The Holland,’ at Broadway and 
Forty-fifth street, a three-story build- 
ing which, by its modest altitude, de- 
notes that it is a provisional structure, 
meant to last only until a more defini- 
tive disposition is made of the ground 
on which it stands. This is not sug- 
gested by the architecture, which 
seems substantial enough. The com- 
bination of color is the same as in the 
previous building, and the building 
derives picturesqueness from the em- 
phatic. projection of the varnisned 
roofs over the walls and from the belts 
of shadow thus secured. The “feature” 
is the entrance to the upper floors at 
the centre of the front, a rich and ba- 
roque construction of a round pedi- 
ment in terra cotta upon a pair of plain 
piers, that suggests a Batavian origin. 
Although the building seems out of 
place where it stands, one would be 
very glad to meet it, barring the pain- 
ful attenuation of the angle pier to an 
iron post, in a suburb or an inland 
town to the permanent conditions of 
which it conformed. Of course the 
tenuity of the angle is not to be im- 
puted to the designer, being the result 
of a commercial demand. 

Another unusual type is what is now 
known as the Studio Building in West 
Fifty-fifth street, but was originally 
erected for the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, to which the rent-paying studios 
were merely a preface. But the preface 
prevented the signalization in the ar- 
chitecture of the primary purpose of 
the building, which was in fact indi- 
cated only by a sign over one of the 
two equal entrances. Externally the 
building, as it was designed and built, 
was a studio building only. The front 
is of only fifty feet, though it looks 
very much longer, thanks to the em- 
phasis put upon the horizontal lines, 
even though it is divided at the centre 
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ENTRANCE, ACADEMY OF MEDICINE (1889). 


by a strong vertical line, apparently 
the emergence of a party wall. The 
wall is but of two stories, the remain- 
ing two being in the roof. The unusual 
disposition gives the building great 
quaintness, though it is evidently not 
sought for that purpose,and indeed ex- 
plains itself to every passer. The treat- 
ment is perfectly straightforward and 
logical, a stone basement, a middle 
term in brick and terra cotta, and a 
tall roof in red tiles and glass, nearly as 
tall as the whole substructure, in two 
pitches to accommodate two tiers of 
studios, and with a band between 
them enriched with ornament in terra 
cotta. The triple division is very 
strongly emphasized by the change of 
material and the radical change of 
treatment, which, moreover, is evi- 
dently not arbitrary but the result of a 
straightforward and idiomatic follow- 
ing out of the nature and capacity of 
each material. In a line drawing it 
would be as plain as in the photo- 
graph or the fact that the basement 
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was of stone, and the middle story in 
baked clay and the roof in slate or tile, 
with features and ornaments in terra 
cotta. The perfect naturalness of 
the treatment gives much of its charm 
to this unpretentiously picturesque 
street-front. 

A very much more important work 
is the Academy of Medicine in Forty- 
third street. It must be owned that the 
interest here is in the parts rather 
than in the whole, that the features, 
interesting as they are in themselves, 
do not make up a physiognomy. In 
the first place the front, but that it has 
only a single entrance, would indicate 
two buildings rather than one. This 
separateness seems to be sought and is 
certainly emphasized. The three pairs 
of arches under the gable,for example, 
are not only not repeated along the 
adjoining wall, where they are suc- 
ceeded by two lintelled and mullioned 
windows, but a change of material en- 
forces the change of treatment, a field 
of rough brownstone succeeding the 
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field of red brick, and the dormer that 
crowns the lateral wall having no 
counterpart in the wider front. Hide 
the front below the cornice over the 
great arcade, and you will say unhesi- 
tatingly that it is the front not of one 
building but of two,designed it is true, 
so as to help each other, and in con- 
junction,but by no means parts of one 
whole. The one continuous feature is 
the big arcade, of which the three 
openings to the left are quite congru- 
ous with the front in which they stand, 
but the two to the right are plainly ex- 
cessive in scale and exaggerated in 
treatment for the front to which they 
belong. Indeed this exaggeration is 
the chief fault in the design of the 
narrower front considered, as one 
must consider it, by itself. Moreover, 
the arcade loses much of the impres- 
siveness to which its scale and design 
entitle it, by the lack of abutment. In 
order to give it assurance of stability 
it should be framed between massive 
flanks of wall rather than these termi- 
nal piers, which, quite adequate for an 
ordinary front, are quite inadequate 
as the ultimate abutments of an ar- 
cade that exerts so powerful a thrust. 
Mr. Richardson’s instinct for struc- 
tural expression frequently failed him 
at this point, and made him indifferent 
to the visible abutment of his tremen- 
dous arches, although it is not only 
demonstrable but obvious that the 
more powerful an arch with insuffi- 
cient abutment the weaker is the con- 
struction. The effect of the arcade here 
is still further weakened through the 
cutting of the bases of two of its open- 
ings by the balustrade of the porch. 
The main defect of the design is a de- 
fect of unity. The front is neither sin- 
gle nor twofold, and the architect 
must, we think, be convinced by the 
contemplation of the completed front 
that the impulse which led him to 
divide it in design was a mere caprice. 
The successes are successes of detail, 
rather of features, and how good the 
features are. The porch is of a more 
than Romanesque,of an Egyptian mas- 
siveness, and, with the background of 
solid shade secured to it by its own 
projection and still more by the re- 
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cession of the wall behind it, is a very 
telling feature. Such carving as it 
bears is excellent, though a greater 
quantity would have protected the 
porch from the criticism that its mas- 
siveness degenerates to rudeness. 
The single pillar is powerful, though 
the entasis is much exaggerated, as is 
the case with the attached columns 
throughout, and entails an unfortu- 
nate effect. Another feature is the 
treatment of the narrower front above 
the arcade, that formed by the pair 
of mullioned windows and the heavy 
dormer. Another is the main gable, in 
which indeed the relation of the three 
pairs of arched openings to the quad- 
ruple colonnade leaves something to 
be desired, but which has spirit and 
picturesqueness, and in execution de- 
rives a singular charm from the con- 
trast with the stone of the mellow 
and velvety brickwork. | 

I have used up so much of the space 
to which I am limited in talking about 
Mr. Robertson’s work in Romanesque 
that, while that phase of his work is 
by no means exhausted and interest- 
ing examples of it have been passed 
over altogether, there is very little 
room left inwhich tospeak of the other 
phases. But I am the less sorry for 
this because the Romanesque, or at 
least the Romantic, nhase of his de- 
sign seems to be so much the more 
characteristic and important as to con- 
stitute artistically the bulk of his work. 
Of course it is idle to quarrel with any 
individual architect for “keeping up 
with the procession” and changing his 
style when it is clear that the fashion 
has changed. Fatal to architectural 
progress as these capricious changes 
may be and are the individual architect 
who merely submits to them is to be 
commiserated. He hasalways ready for 
his critic the trite plea of the French 
criminal, and the critic cannot fairly 
repeat the retort of the French judge. 
Certainly the present critic does see 
the desirableness of his subjects sur- 
vival and continued practice of archi- 
tecture, in whatever mode may be the 
mode. But then Mr. Robertson’s Ro- 
manticism is sO inveterate, and the 
characteristic of his best work is so 
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DR. WARNER’S HOUSE (1896). 


Irvington, N. Y. 


evidently picturesqueness, even when 
it becomes a rather random pictur- 
esqueness, he is so much more at home 
in free architecture that it is a distinct 
loss that he should have felt con- 
strained to “follow a multitude to do” 
classic. The loss is the greater because 
his free and eclectic version of the me- 
diaeval styles shows, upon the whole 
so steady an advance in the sobriety 
and restraint which it is the more nec- 
essary that an architect should im- 
pose upon himself when it is not im- 
posed by his style. Take for ex- 
ample the Romanesque house at 
Springfield, Ohio, and the large 
country house at Irvington, which is 
distinctly composed in late English 
Gothic, and of which the main merit 
is the unity of the composition and 
the subordination to the total effect of 
the picturesque features for which one 
very seldom looks in vain in Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s work. Another country house 
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at Irvington is less extensive and elab- 
orate, but not less successful, although 
the ample music room seems to have 
been appended as an afterthought, and 
does not properly form part of the de- 
sign. This is one of the characteristic 
American successes in which a work 
that is of no style yet has style. 

This is the merit of a number of 
town houses that Mr. Robertson has 
done, of which some that it is not 


_ feasible to illustrate here are as sig- 


nificant and successful as those that 
are shown. A house-front in a row is 
a difficult problem,because in this also 
the architect must conform not only to 
his actual surroundings,but to what his 
surroundingsarelikelytobe. A “purple 
patch” of picturesqueness that seems 
to hold up its neighbors to public odi- 
um is a piece of incivism from which 
one gladly turns to an example of dull 
decorum. The twenty-foot front in 
Fifth avenue, herewith shown, is a 
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Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


case in point. The decorum of this 
indeed does not become dullness. It 
is a well-composed, harmonious front 
that is none the less worth looking at 
because it does not force you to look at 
it. What makes it especially pertinent 
and exemplary is that it replaces an 
aggressively picturesque front by the 
late Wrey Mould in particolored 
Victorian Gothic, which many New 
Yorkers will recall. Of course this 
was not without interest in itself, but 
it was so evidently “unneighborly” 
that it is no wonder the owner found it 
a social duty to replace it with some- 
thing less importunate. The same 
praise of conformity and decorum be- 
longs to the dwelling in Fifth avenue, 
near Sixty-eighth street, and to other 
dwellings by the same architect in 
upper Fifth and upper Madison ave- 
nues. If one can add a touch of pict- 
uresqueness without disturbing the 
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R, H. Robertson, Architect. 


air of peacefulness and good neighbor- 
hood which is the first essential of a 
town house, all the better, but he in- 
curs a certain risk in the attempt. Mr. 
Robertson has several times ran the 
risk and escaped with impunity, nota- 
bly in the design of two dwellings in 
West Fifty-fourth street, of which one 
in particular, No. 50, is especially ex- 
emplary as showing how a piece of do- 
mestic architecture, which is only a 
street-front, may respect all the condi- 
tions and relations of its place and 
yet be an individual and charming 
work. 

As might be inferred from his work 
in the romantic styles, Mr.Robertson’s 
work in classic is extremely free and 
does not solicit the praise of purists, 
The only academic piece of classic he 
has essayed, I think, is a tomb at Irv- 
ington, which is as studiously and con- 
sciously “correct” as if in designing it 
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Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
the author had had a professor 
mind, and which is a very success: 
essay in its kind, successful that 
say in the adjustment and the scai» 
forms and details all settled for the « 
signer beforehand. Another work 
consciously classic, the Savings Ban! 
in Ninth avenue, is not quite so suc: 
cessful, because here the consecrated 
forms had to be adapted to_practical re- 
quirements. The portico, taken by 
itself, is an “example,” but the longer 
side lacks not only formal symmetry, 
but artistic balance, and the skylighted 
dome does not so dominate the build- 
ing as *o account for and justify the 


transeptual arrangement. 
.evidently either too important or not 
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R. H. Robertson, Architect. 


It is pretty 


important enough. 
. Of course in these things the man- 
‘station of individuality is not to be 
‘ked for. Where he has permitted 
‘self more freedom, however. Mr. 
srtson has succeeded in imparting 
inctly individual character to his 
\designs. This is eminently the 
‘th the building of the United 
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iby .in Fourth avenue, and the 
by «> \of the Mendelssohn Glee 


Chas ‘est Fortieth street. Though 
the. .** aw specific resemblances in 


the the two, nobody who had 
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Sixty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


seen both could doubt that they were 
the work of the same architect. In 
each case the building seems to have 
been planned according to its require- 
ments, and the classic detail employed 
to garnish the disposition arrived at 
by this manner of design. This was 
the method of the free classic building 
in Germany, France, England, every- 
where, indeed, out of Italy.. It en- 
tails, indeed, a complete sacrifice of 
purity, and this in a wider than the 
scholastic sense, but it offers in com- 
pensation a homely picturesqueness 
and an unsought quaintness that are 
not without their charms. This at- 
traction these buildings have and it is 
perhaps enhanced by the fact that their 
composition, while it is coherent, is 
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HOUSE (1896). 
R. H,. Robertson, Architect, 


highly irregular. The United Char- 
ities is unmistakably an office build- 
ing, in which there is no sacrifice of 
the practical requirements, but which 
nevertheless has an architectural in- 
terest, by reason of such features as the 
ample entrance, the order that em- 
braces the upper stories, and the 
spreading dormer gables of the roof. 
The Mendelssohn Glee Club, on the 
other hand, suffers from the fact that 
the front of two stories, corresponding 
to and indicating the floor and gallery 
of an ample auditorium, is surmounted 
by three stories of rentable apartments, 
which are much too important to be 
regarded as a mere appendage of the 
principal apartment,and which are not, 
and perhaps could not be, architectur- 
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RESIDENCE, THOS. A. MCINTYRE. 


' West*75th Street, New York City. 


ally incorporated with it. It will be 
agreed that the music-hall, taken by 
itself, is a very successful performance, 
and that, if it had been commercially 
practicableto omitthe twointerpolated 
and architecturally irrelevant stories, 
and set the roof duly modified, above 
the second story, the result would have 
been an extremely attractive and in- 
dividual front. It is such a front, 
though its merits are somewhat ob- 
scured by the superincumbent offices, 
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a harmonious, dignified and expressive 
composition. 

An extreme example of free classic 
in ecclesiastical work is St. Paul’s 
(Methodist) Church, not yet complet- 
ed, in West End avenue, built in buff 
brick and terra cotta of a fortunate ir- 
regularity of tint. The architecture of 
this bears something the same rela- 
tion to the more common classicality 
of classic churches as the “‘Jesuit style” 
to the more formal Renaissance. It 
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ST. PAUL M. E. CHURCH (1896). 
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RUTGERS RIVERSIDE CHURCH (1889). 


Yonkers, N. Y. R. H. Robertson, Architect 
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LINCOLN BUILDING (1885). 


Fourteenth Streec and Broadway, New York City. 


is, if I may so say, unscrupulously pict- 
uresque, and not unsuccessfully so, al- 
though in fact the plain and powerful 
flying buttresses of the clerestory give 
a’much greater sense of structure and 
stability than in the illustration, a sense 
which is by no means increased by the 
treatment of the outer buttresses, not 
as lateral supports, but as upright pil- 
asterys. The porch shows the same 
motive of four crowned pilasters as 
the front of the Rutgers Riverside 
church, but here it is successfully de- 
veloped as it was there only intimated. 
The result is an imposing feature of its 
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kind, which gives the front a rich, fes- 
tal, even “jolly” aspect. Whether that 
aspect is appropriate is quite another 
question. 

Mr. Robertson has done quite his 
share of “skyscrapers,” from the com- 
paratively modest altitude of eight 
stories to the unquestionably immod- 
est altitude of twenty, and even, in a 
project now in course of execution, to 
the “record” of twenty-seven. Of this 
latter, the Park Row building, it doth 
not yet appear what it shall be, and 
the drawing of one face of what will 
be a very conspicuous solid does not 
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afford a basis for criticism. But every 
New Yorker knows by sight the Lin- 
coln, the Mohawk, the McIntyre, the 
Corn Exchange Bank and the build- 
ing of the Tract Society. Upon all 
these it seems to me a fair general 
criticism that Mr. Robertson does not, 
artistically speaking, take his sky- 
scrapers seriously enough. That he 
takes them _ seriously, practically 
speaking, may safely be inferred from 
the fact that he has had so many of 
them to do. Of course the skyscraper 
is still ferae naturae, but a good many 
earnest designers have devoted them- 
selves to bringing it within the reign 
of law. One of the things that they 
seem to have established is that the 
universal maximthat awork of art must 
have a beginning, a middle and an end, 
is in this case best observed by divid- 
ing, the skyscraper into base, shaft and 
capital, confining the conspicuous or- 
nament to the terminal member, and 
leaving the shaft unadorned, and un- 
divided.except by the necessary divis- 
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ENTRANCE CORN EXCHANGE BANK (1892). 


R, H. Robertson, Architect. 


ion of the stories. Mr. Robertson de- 
clines to recognize even this conven- 
tion. In the Lincoln building, the 
subordinate division is carried so far 
as to confuse the principal division. 
In the McIntyre, the primary division 
is maintained, but the base seems ex- 
cessive, though the main drawback to 
the effect of this is that the basement is 
the lightest and most open division and 
that the corner of the building has no 
visible means of support. Of course 
this is the architect’s misfortune and 
not his fault, but its effect is none the 
less disastrous. The Corn Exchange 
Bank has an extremely satisfactory 
basement,an adequate substructure for 
the pile, and the colonnade that forms 
the capital is effective. But here the 
shaft is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a horizontal member as im- 
portant as any in the building, except 
the crowning cornice. The architect 
must I think agree, in view of the 
completed work, that the omission of 
this member and an identical treat- 
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AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING (1894). 


Nassau Street, New York City. 


ment of the seven stories between base- 
ment and attic would have resulted in 
a more harmonious andeffective build- 
ing. In the Tract Society the base- 
ment is itself divided into two parts, 
and the superstructure under the cor- 
nice into three, consisting each of three 
stories, of which the openings are re- 
cessed, while the walls of the single 
stories that mark the divisions and 
belt the building are brought for- 
ward to the plane of the piers. The 
steel-frame construction has, indeed, a 
unit greater than a single story. If 
the architectural division corresponded 
to this and expressed it, the masonry 
might be arranged in the successive 
layers, dependent on the framing, of 
which the construction is composed, 
and so treated as to explain their de- 
pendence. Such a treatment would 
undoubtedly be an advance in expres- 


R. H. Robertson, Architect. 


siveness. But the triple division of the 
shaft here seems to be as arbitrary as 
that of the twofold division of the base, 
and not to correspond to any actual 
requirement, mechanical or aesthetic, 
although it is no doubt both more rea- 
sonable and more rhythmical than the 
division of the shaft in the Corn Ex- 
change Bank. 

Upon the whole, none of these tall 
buildings contributes very distinctly to 
the solution of the specific problem of 
the tall building, and none can be 
called successful in its entirety. The 
architect’s power of design is shown 
in the parts, rather than in the whole, 
in the picturesque features in which his 
other work abounds. The basement 
of the Corn Exchange Bank, with the 
decorative treatment of the angle and 
the main entrance; the top of the Mc- 
Intyre building, with the long colon- 
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naded attic and the picturesque corner 
tower; these are among the effective 
bits in our street architecture. A much 
more effective feature, indeed the most 
effective feature in the sky line of the 
lower city, as seen from either river is 
the crown of the Tract Society build- 
ing. This does not pretend to “be- 
long” to the building, or to answer 
any utilitarian requirement. In fact, it 
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is emphatically detached by the with- 
drawal of the building behind it. It is 
confessedly an extraneous and pictur- 
esque crowning member. It has been 
so.carefully designed in scale that it is 
effective and telling as far as it can be 
seen, and it would be rather petty to 
insist upon the illogicality of a feat- 
ure which so completely justifies itself 
to the sensitive beholder. 


Montgomery Schuyler. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON PAINTING. 


painter in his general practice, and al- 
though he is a French taught artist, so 
far as he is not entirely self-taught— 
he has yet produced at long intervals 
certain landscape pictures which are 
as different from anything which the 
modern French school recognizes as 
normal art as it is possible to imagine. 
Thus, the well-known “Paradise Val- 
ley’—the broad, green landscape 
painted twenty years ago at Newport, 
owned in Boston, and turning up now 
and then at an exhibition, is an at- 
tempt which no modern Frenchman 
would be apt to make. A _ broad 
stretch of flat, green meadow between 
rocky hills is viewed from a consider- 
able height. The green uniformity fills 
the greater part of the canvas and 
stretches away toward the horizon, 
which, of course, is high in the picture, 
and between the green expanse and 
the horizon is the dim, misty gray of 
the summer sea. There is no foliage, 
nor any massing of distant trees; there 
is no very serious effort to paint a 
varied and expressive firmament of 
clouds—there is really nothing in the 
picture but the expression of the ar- 
tist’s delight in a great stretch of sum- 
mer green. The idea of painting so 
large a stretch of landscape may al- 
most be called English; it is certainly 
not French. The idea of painting the 
summer green so frankly, and of try- 
ing to do what few colorists dare un- 
dertake, namely, to make a piece of 
color out of summer green, may also 
be called rather English than French. 
The picture seems to the loving stu- 
dent who knows it well, as simple a 
piece of unconscious creation as any 
picture of the fourteenth century 
Florentine. During his visit to Japan, 
five years ago, La Farge made four 
drawings of what he saw inandaround 
the valley of Nikko, on four separate 
occasions—at dawn, at sunset, and at 
noon, with cloudy and with brilliant 
skies. These small studies were made 
of what the artist saw, but, let us has- 
ten to say, of what another person 
standing beside him would not have 
seen altogether. These four pictures, 
for pictures they are, though small 
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and on leaves of a sketch book, are 
like Turner’s work in their reverent 
love of mist and cloud, and of brilliant 
colored lighting of mist and cloud. 
They are like Rembrandt’s work for 
their unity and intensity. They are vast 
in appearance and take the mind over 
imaginary miles of mist-filled or sun- 
lighted valley, and yet they are small, 
brilliantly colored, highly decorative 
panels about sixteen inches long. 
Now, that may be said to be uncon- 
scious art. No reasoning up from the 
traditional doctrines of any school 
would have led in that direction. No 
modification of the doctrine of any 
school, even in a mind as varied and 
forceful as we think our artist’s mind 
to be, would have given the material 
forthecompositions. These areinstinc- 
tive work if there ever was any—or if 
the reader would rather take a similar 
and more obviously simple design, 
let him take one of those little four- 
inch studies such as the Japanese boat 
with blue effects of sea and sky around 
it and setting it off like a curious lit- 
tle Della Robbia bas-relief. There are 
scores of small water-color drawings 
of flowers, and of these, the drawings 
representing roses and camellias are, 
perhaps, our readers’ favorites. It was 
of one of these drawings that La 
Farge was asked why there was noth- 
ing in his roses of the translucency 
of petal and the delicate, thin, mem- 
branous quality which he enjoys who 
blows into a rose and gradually pulls 
it to pieces by his caresses. “Why,” 
said the painter, “is that what you see 
in a rose? What I see is its solidity, its 
massiveness, like that of a little tur- 
nip.” There is the expression of the 
unconscious artist doing his work in a 
way in which it seems to him natural 
to do his work. The thought “cam- 
ellia” is as different to him from the 
thought “rose” as it is to the non-ar- 
tistic young woman who goes no fur- 
ther than to see that one is fragrant 
and the other not, and that their 
surfaces are more or less shiney; but 
the differences are different, if an awk- 
ward expression may be used. People 
have been heard to ask whether such 
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and such a flower in a La Farge draw- 
ing was a rose or a camellia. And why 
did they ask? Because what the artist 
had to express about the rose or cam- 
ellia was not the characteristic which 
was uppermost in the beholder’s mind. 
What the artist wished to express was 
something which he intimately saw, 
but which, perhaps, the non-artistic 
lover of flowers might be excused for 
not seeing. 

The same intimate relation between 
the ariist and the subject to which he 
devotes himself, is characteristic of all 
of La Farge’s work. In his very recent 
studies, made in the Pacific Islands, 
there are the visible evidences of what 
we all know of his life there—of the 
intimate way in which he entered into 
the life of the natives, became ac- 
cepted as one of themselves, became 
a member of a great Polynesian fam- 
ily, and took the shark as his peculiar 
totem. He set himself to find out what 
it was that the natives were about, and 
how they were living. It need hardly 
be said that it is not in his art that the 
reasons why are to be found—graphic 
art has nothing to do with reasons 
why, but the facts as to what is being 
done are extremely intelligible. The 
leisurely labor, the serious and semi- 
religious dances, the more stately cer- 
emonies, the semi-aquatic existence 
between sun and sea and palm-grove, 
the costume of every day, the cere- 
monial costume, even the chosen or- 
naments themselves, have been themes 
of the artist’s close and minute obser- 
vation. La Farge tells a story against 
himself, which is worth recording, of 
how one of his most characteristic 
drawings, which represents girls car- 
rying a canoe, was objected to by the 
relatives of one of the girls in question 
on the ground that she would never 
be seen carrying a canoe with “those 
other girls.” “But,” said the artist, “I 
have seen her engaged in ball play, or 
what not, with the other girls in ques- 
tion.” The answer was not less final 
and conclusive than the first state- 

. e _.. ment was positive, namely, that the 
John La Farue> Phot. Copyright, Curtis & Cameron, Young lady might, perhaps, play ball, 
or go fishing with the other girls un- 
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der consideration, but as for carrying 
a canoe with them, that would never 
be allowed to one of her caste. The 
artist had made a mistake that time, 
but that only shows that he was not 
concerned with recording an incident 
which he had happened to see. What 
he had tried to represent was the gen- 
eral daily business of carrying canoes 
and he had overlooked the necessary 
ceremonial distinction as to who 
should work in company with whom. 
This character of intimacy, of per- 
sonality, is, we say, characteristic of 
La Farge’s work. It is seen in the re- 
alistic treatment of even his sacred 
themes. In his very lastimportant work 
in glass, the action of the Savior as 
he talks to the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus as “he expounded unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things con- 
ccrning himself” is conceived as in ev- 
ery day life. He turns away from one 
disciple and with both hands raised, 
with a friendly and natural gesture, 
impresses the argument upon him to 
whom he directly appeals. In like 
manner in the great Ascension in the 
Church of the Ascension, in New 
York, each one of the angels taken up 
separately, is human and real in ges- 
ture and pose. The figure of an apos- 
tle as an individual conception is re- 
cognizable as the man that he would 
have been in life as distinguished from 
other men. By which it is not meant 
that these figures are in any sense por- 
traits of models. That is surely just 
what they are not. It would be absurd 
to maintain that La Farge copies his 
models; nowhere in his work can we 
pick out the models, even when well 
known, and say that this or that figure 
is a portrait of this or that living per- 
son. Indeed, La Farge’s work, so far 
as it can be known, is never done by 
drawing from a model. He draws the 
feure abstractly and without refer- 
ence to other than his already attained 
knowledge; and he uses the model af- 
terwards to correct, to organize, to 
make supple and living the figure 
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which he may have made too academic 
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self: it is his own: it is design and not 
copying. His few book illustrations 
show this, indeed, but they are few, 
relatively unimportant and belong to 
an earlier period in his artistic life than 
it is now worth while to take up. 
Like most men who devote them- 
selves with singleness of purpose and 
steadiness of well considered aim to a 
great pursuit, he has improved in it 
steadily, and the work of his sixtieth 
year is as much better than the work 
of his thirtieth year as great art is 


‘*‘CHRIST MEETING HIS MOTHER AT THE TEMPLE.’ 
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; executed in 1806.) 
better than steady promise and ear- 
nest effort. 

Character and color are the two se- 
crets of La Farge’s work. We have 
said a word or two, very inadequately, 
about the former of these two motives, 
and of the other, every person who 
knows La Farge’s work at all is ready 
to speak. It glows in his studies of 
travel; it expands over the great wall 
paintings, too few in number, which 
mark the later stages of his career: it 
invests his large landscapes as well as 
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his studies, and his small water-colors 
as well as his wall paintings. Even 
his studies in monochrome are the 
studies of a colorist. That beautiful 
drawing of the dry river bed in Japan, 
which has been engraved in a monthly 
magazine, is in sepia, and the draw- 
ing of the avenue of cryptomerias is in 
chalk, but it is impossible to conceive 
that either of these was made by any 
man who was not a colorist in the 
very essence of his being. To be able to 
compose greatly in color is to reach 
the highest achievement of graphic 
art, perhaps; and we have no colorist 
in this second half of the nineteenth 
century who is, on the whole, superior 
to La Farge. It is, therefore, of little 
moment that his monumental wall 
painting should lack something of the 
ultimate dignity of great draughtsman- 
ship, as it was understood by the Flor- 
entine of the cinque-cento, or, if you 
please, by Ingres. It is quite easy to 
see that he looks at a wall which is to 
be invested with religious or historical 
subject from a different point of view 
from that which Elihu Vedder as- 
sumes, The wall is to glow with color 
and the color is to be so associated 
with graceful and subtile form that it 
shall appeal to that human sense of as- 
sociation which makes us all, even the 
most devoted art student among us, 
long for human subject amid the most 
splendid triumphs of pure artistical 
conception. It may be the conviction 
of the well instructed beholder that 
the nude figures in some one of his 
greatest paintings, if drawn in upon 
the drapery, would show that some- 
thing was wrong with the pose, which 
is only the same as saying’ that his 
work sometimes falls short of perfec- 
tion in the same way that Delacroix’s 
work falls short of perfection, but not 
so badly. Andrea Del Sarto and not 
Correggio was the painter without 
fault (Andrea senza errore),and yetitis 
Correggio’s domes and vaults at Par- 
ma which are the high seventh heaven 
of mural decoration with which noth- 
ing of Andrea’s can for a moment 
compare. 

It is because he is so great a color- 
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ist that his achievements in stained 
glass are so very notable. To have an 
excellent claim to the credit of having 
invented, or at least introduced our 
American way in glass, with its care- 
ful consideration of the leads as a val- 
uable basis of the design, and with 
the free use of lining or “plating” with 
glass to replace enamel painting, is in 
itself not an artistic achievement; but 
when this was done in the service of 
superb color design, it does tend to 
make a man immortal. Translucent 
color is a different thing from opaque 
color, and it is from La Farge chiefly 
that the modern world has learned 
the truth that is conveyed in that axio- 
matic utterance, but the colorist is the 
man who shows that more plainly 
than another can, and who designs in 
translucent color not at all as he would 
design in fresco or in painting upon 
canvas. There is no room here to dwell 
upon the great works of the artist in 
glass, although they are 

known than they should be—as be- 
comes inevitable from their relegation 
to churches widely separated each 
from the other, and many of them in 
remote towns. These windows taken 
together, constitute probably the most 
important piece of purely decorative 
work which the nineteenth century 
has seen, and go far to reveal to 
us the possibilities of the decorative 
art of the future—an art which must 
be, however, in the hands of the highly 
trained artist; the day of the inventive 
and intelligent minor workman having 
gone, as it appears, except as such in- 
ferior artistic intelligence can work in 
subordination and harmony with a 


-ereat designer and executant. 


And so we come back to the book, 
whose title heads this paper, with the 
conviction that the man is as natural, 
unconscious, and executive an artist 
as he is a philosophical thinker about 
questions concerning fine art. lf then, 
we could gather the true thought— 
the whole thought — of this mature 
mind, we should have as much as any 
one student can hope to assimilate 
during his lifetime, and we should 
need no other teachers. This may not 
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be: even careful reading and re-read- 
ing of the book before us will fail-to 
get out of it all that the artist put into 
it. Is it possible to express in words all 
your meaning about fine art? Prob- 
ably not, if you have much meaning, 
and yet, by the comparison of one 
statement with another, and by read- 
ing in connection with each statement 
the portion which has led up to it, 
and the inferences which are drawn 
from it, by disregarding the division 
into lectures, and by marking your 
margin with cross-references, by slow- 
ly meditating the meanings of some 
such phrases as we shall quote in a 
moment, more of the true essence can 
be got than can be extracted from any 
other book of our time. Read this, be- 
ginning on page 2o1: ‘“* * * do not 
think I mean (by touch) only the ac- 
tual contact of a fraction of a second. 
The long processes of a Dutch painter 
(or a Venetian) are all one thing: the 
firm foundation of drawing; the grad- 
uated underneaths, as painters call 
them; the vailings of their washes, or 
half-opaque coverings of paint; the 

lazings; the retouchings; the scumb- 
lings; the draggings of colored sub- 
stances are all one thing, * * *if you 
think that the Japanese manner of 
running a brush full of ink, on paper 
or silk, is a short way, try it. * * * So- 
and-So of a couple of hundred years 
ago can no more be copied. The last 
man is dead who had the seeret 
transmitted to him through all this 
time, and cultivated by him all his life. 
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So that it is not to be hoped that any 
one will begin it all over again in Ja- 
pan.” Or on page 225-6, read this, and 
consider it: “* * * Why do we use all 
these things haphazard to-day? One 
man likes this, another that, as if he 
were some little lady anxious about 
being in the fashion, and willing to go 
even against her complexion, provided 
she do nothing that others do not do. 
And at length architecture, the means 
of largest importance that we can use, 
takes on a dress of triviality; like the 
madonnas of southern countries, 
dressed in paper and satin, with real 
costly diamonds, perhaps. * * * I was 
thinking * * *of the extreme dignity 
of architecture as illustrated by a say- 
ing of Delacroix—that a great archi- 
tect was rarer than rare, and conse- 
quently held the very highest rank as 
an artist; because he had to find 
beauty in what is: most irrelevant— 
usefulness.”’ Or on page 227; “* * * 
the pyramidal composition of the 
books and of the schoolboy in art. But 
Raphael did it—and so did Homer, 
write in hexameters. Which is the im- 
portant thing, the hexameter or the 
Homer? It is just Raphael’s beautiful 
way of escaping the suggestion of 
grammar which is his charm.” But 
this statement leads on into pages of 
delicate ratiocination into which we 
cannot follow our illustrious author, 
and the real profundity of the thought 
on page 229-30 is beyond any attempt 
that we can make here to analyze the 
meaning. 
Russell Sturgis. 
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THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. By 
Richard Muther, Professor of Art History 
at the University of Breslau, late Keeper 
of the Prints at the Munich Pinakothek. 


In three volumes. Vol. I.; pp. XI.; 604. 
Vol. Il.; pp, XI., 836; Vol. III.; pp. XII., 
871. Macmillan Company, New York, 
1896. 


It appears from a brief note on the back of 
the title page that the first volume of this 
work was translated by Mr. Ernest Dowson, 
Mr. George Arthur Greene, and Mr. Arthur 
Cecil Hillier, and the second and the third, 
by Mr. Arthur Cecil Hillier alone. The Eng- 
lish text is smooth and but rarely gives any 
suggestion of having been an offset from the 
German. It might even be said that the text 
is fluent and somewhat diffuse, and yet this 
is clearly not the result of an attempt to give 
in one language and in too many words that 
which is more brief and compact in the origi- 
nal, but is, to all appearance, at least, char- 
acteristic of the original composition. It is 
only now and then that a complete mistake 
in the use of a noun or adjective suggests 
that the German original has not been per- 
fectly rendered. It seems better to take the 
book as if it had been written originally in 
English. The question is, whether this work, 
as it now stands, is worthy of careful study, 
and how far it contains the essential, the 
most important facts concerning the painting 
of the last one hundred years. 

It is extremely difficult to state in a few 
words the system upon which the book is 
built up. One would hesitate, after reading 
the titles of the five books and of the fifty 
chapters, to decide just where he had better 
look for any given artist. Is such or such a 
painter to be considered as a German colorist 
or a German romanticist? Shall we look for 
Gericault under ‘‘The Generation of 1830” or 
under ‘‘Juste-Milieu?’’ Shall we inquire for 
J. M. W. Turner in the chapter headed “Eng- 
lish Painting in 1850” or under ‘Landscape 
from 1830?” An index of the names of paint- 
ers at the end of each volume may keep one 
from falling into error in this matter and, 
no doubt, after a time, the evolution which 


the author has tried to describe will be un- 
derstood, and his reasons for the choice of 
this or that order of sequence will be appre- 
ciated. The five books, indeed, are entitled, 
respectively, ‘““‘The Legacy of the Eighteenth 
Century;’’ The Escape into the Past;”’ “The 
Victory of the Moderns;” “The Painters of 
Life;’’ ‘“‘The New Idealists.”’ It is plain, how- 
ever, that if each painter is to be treated at 
length in one place only, it must often be 
hard to fix upon that place. Nearly every art- 
ist is to be looked at and his life work judged, 
from several different standpoints, and noth- 
ing but an elaborate system of cross-reference 
can make the continuous and interesting nar- 
rative fully available as a work of reference. 

Book II., ‘“‘The Escape into the Past,”’ is, of 
course, intended to explain the way in which 
the early years of the nineteenth century were 
marked by a study of the classics and an at- 
tempt to get classical severity into painting. 
This tendency is not confined to the first few 
years of the century; it comes up again at a 
later time, as is shown in Chapter XT., ‘‘The 
Generation of 1830,’ where the Classical Re- 
action is especially set down in the contents 
as one of the important parts of the dis- 
cussion in this chapter. The fact of the 
existence side by side of tendencies as dif- 
ferent as are those which we call clas- 
sicism and the romanticism of the years fol- 
lowing 1830, is, of course, a central fact, 
and one which the text of our author explains 
fully and dwells upon with patient and even 
with delighted attention to aetail. It is, how- 
ever, as nearly as anything can be, impossible 
to carry on the history of art in at least three 
great nations and during an epoch of con- 
stant change and constantly arising contrary 
and hostile tendencies and yet keep the narra- 
tive logical and consistent in its arrange- 
ment. As has been said above, nothing but a 
very elaborate system of reference and cross- 
reference would enable the author to maintain 
the organization of his unrolling narrative in 
any way complete. Indeed, these absent cross- 
references an attentive reader finds himself 
longing for. To take a copy of this book with 
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its broad margins, and annotate it with in- 
numerable memoranda of where this or that 
particular subject is considered farther in 
these volumes, or where a painter, briefly 
mentioned, is discussed more at _ length, 
is to double the value of the work for refer- 
ence. Its value as a book to be read con- 
secutively will be considered in the course of 
this paper. 

The first page of the Introduction states 
truly that ‘“‘no book, hitherto, has embraced 
the history of European painting in the nine- 
teenth century,’’ and also that “modern art, 
like modern culture, is to be considered as 
a whole.’”? This is the key-note of the work. 
The first book, which occupies 150 pages of 
Vol. I., deals with Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
and Richard Wilson; with Watteau, Greuze, 
Gesner, and Hubert Robert; with the reac- 
tionists of the latest years, and with the in- 
evitable tendency toward the romantic and 
realistic in art, which, though it was not plain- 
ly seen in the nineteenth century, was there 
and ready to express itself in the new era. 
From page 209, of Vol. I. to the close of Vol. 
III., the whole field of European painting is 
kept in view together, and a semi-historical 
sequence is maintained, while at the same 
time, the tendencies of schools to express 
themselves strongly, contemporaneously with 
the vigorous action of other and, perhaps, 
hostile schools, prevents a strictly chronologi- 
cal order. Chapter VI., which is the first chap- 
ter of Book II., deals with the ‘‘Nazarenes,”’ 
or the painters like Overbeck, Fuehrich, 
Schnorr of Carolsfeld, their piety and their 
ecclesiology; Chapter VII. deals with the Mu- 
nich art under Ludwig I., Cornelius and Kaul- 
bach, “their importance and their limitations.” 
And here we begin to see that fearless and 
large-hearted criticism which marks this book 
from beginning to end, and makes it an im- 
portant document for the art history of the 
century. The analysis of Kaulbach’s art is 
so thorough and satisfactory, and the bold- 
ness of disapproval is so surprising in a 
German professor and museum employee, that 
it must startle the reader who expects to find 
that most valueless art of Kaulbach’s ranked 
high in the way of modern achievement. 
Chapter VIII. is devoted to the ‘‘Dusseldorf- 
ers’’ and to the interesting question ‘“‘why 
their pictures, despite technical merits, have 
become antiquated;’’ a question which old New 
Yorkers who know what was exhibited in this 
town before 1860 may, perhaps, be able to 
answer, at least, in part: while disputing the 
too bold ascription to the Dusseldorfers in a 
body of any remarkable ‘‘technical merits,”’ 
Chapter IX. deals with Alfred Rethel and 
Moritz Schwind; and here we have to note 
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in connection with that extraordinary tragical 
designer, Rethel, that our author is as much 
interested in a cheap little wood-cut as he is 
in a wall painting forty feet long, provided 
always it has style in it and looks large, as 
good designs are apt to look. It is necessary 
to state here that the illustrations of the pages 
we are now considering have been taken from 
engravings, and the reader will hardly need a 
hint as to the extremely lifeless and formal 
character of very many German engravings 
of important works. Here, in the pages de- 
voted to Rethel, are two reproductions of his 
own wood-cuts, that is, of wood-cuts for which 
he made drawings especially, and which were 
probably carried out under his eye, and two 
others from large engravings by Brendamour, 
which assuredly caricature the important 
frescoes which they pretend to represent. The 
remarkable frescoes at Aix-la-Chapelle have 
been engraved in this way, anc a photograph 
of one of the originals, compared with one of 
these reproductions, casts discredit upon all 
the illustration of this book which has en- 
gravings for its basis. But, indeed, the il- 
lustration of these volumes generally is not 
of first-rate quality; the half-tones are not 
clear and are too small to do justice to the 
originals, and one longs for, what would un- 
fortunately be a great and costly book, an 
edition of this treatise with adequate illus- 
tration. 

It is impossible to go on citing here the 
chief subjects of each successive chapter. In- 
stead of doing so, let us ask the reader to 
consider the account of Gustave Courbet, to 
whom are devoted thirty-seven pages in Vol. 
II., which pages are illustrated by sixteen 
figures—not fine, of course, but intelligible—- 
and also by the remarkable verses written in 
dispraise of the realists, those verses from 
which we take the well-known words: 

“Or, monsieur, s’il vous plait, 

Tout ce que je dessine est horriblement laid!” 

This biography and critical examination in 
one, is really a most valuable treatise. The 
ardent friend or the strenuous antagonist of 
realism in painting may find it inadequate or 
unfair, but it is hard to see how one who is 
writing on the whole subject of the painting of 
the nineteenth century in Europe, could pre- 
sentthemanandhis work initsrelation to that 
great art more fairly or more intelligently. 
In like manner, one is struck by the extra- 
ordinary insight, the simple thoroughness and 
the level-headedness, to use a very modern 
expression, of nearly all that is written about 
painting in England. Continental writers 
seldom see English art except through false 
spectacles, rose-colored or of pessimistic gray. 
To understand the force and the failure of 
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pre-Raphaelite pictures, the effect of that 
strange art upon the realists who were to 
follow the pre-Raphaelites, the inherent value 
of such work as Madox Brown’s, and such 
work as Rossetti’s, the relation to the whole 
English school of the caricaturists like Row- 
landson, Gillray, and Cruikshank and of the 
illustrators of ‘‘Punch,’’ to have the goodsense 
to cut Mulready down to ten lines, to see in 
Albert Moore ‘“‘the solitary ‘painter’ in the 
group” of his contemporaries and to explain 
his beautiful and perfect art as it is explained 
here, to see the value of George Mason and 
Fred Walker without in any way seeing it 
too strongly, is to be an art critic indeed. 

It may be said that the whole book suffers 
somewhat from a tone of laudation a littie 
too warm. That is to say, the praise which 
is given with a little too free a hand; 
and yet, with what enjoyment could one read 
a history of painting in which every artist 
should be compared, each in his turn, with 
the very highest standard of excellence? No 
such book could be read for a long time to- 
gether because the necessity-:of fair treat-’ 
ment combined with severe criticism would 
involve too elaborate a system of hair-split- 
ting refinements. Everything that was said 
would have to be qualified and explained 
away, every assertion would have to be made 
with painful effort to be accurate and that at 
the risk of much involved ratiocination. The 
author is right, we think, in raising the stand- 
ard of his praise a little above what he would, 
perhaps, more willingly adopt if he were 
writing of one artist or one group of artists 
only. 

Finally, there is another statement to make 
which modifies unfavorably the very high 
estimate in which this book is to be held. The 
works which the author criticises are those 
which he has seen; that is obvious and 
natural. The works which he alludes to are 
those which he knows by reproduction, if not 
in the originals; that also is easy to under- 
stand. He takes ‘‘Punch’’ pictures from the ‘‘Ga- 
zette des Beaux-Arts’’ instead of from ‘“Punch’’ 
itself, and pictures by Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans from European journals in which they 
have been reproduced; “L’Art’’ or the ‘“‘Maga- 
zine of Art,’’ or even from a publication of 
the Munich Photographic Union, or of Braun 
of Dornach. It follows from this that there 
are great and damaging omissions; not 
many, but enough to injure the book. It is, 
however, chiefly in the American school that 
we find these omissions to exist. In dealing 
with the Americans, the author has taken, as 
is natural and has been his custom, the works 
of art which he has seen in the exhibition 
galleries, or has learned of from their repro- 
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duction in Europe, and, therefore, it is, one 
supposes, that there is no mention in the in- 
dex of any of the volumes, of Homer Martin, 
Elihu Vedder, or John La Farge. These may 
be mentioned as three of the older men who 
are not recognized; three men whose work has 
been before the public for thirty years. As 
for the painters of a somewhat younger gen- 
eration, it is with them as it is with their 
seniors, that some are mentioned and some 
are left unnamed. It is clear that a volume 
on American painting has to be made which 
will make up-for the shortcomings of the 
three volumes before us in this matter of the 
art which was trans-Atlantic to Richard 
Muther, and will complete and make a final 
authority of one of the most valuable books 
of our time. 


EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A Course of 
Lectures delivered at The Royal Institu- 
tion by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D. C. L., 
Edwards Professor of Egyptology, Univer- 
sity College, London. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. London: Methuen & 
Co. 1895. 

In No. 21 of this periodical there was occa- 
sion to speak of the attempt to write the his- 
tory of primeval decorative art. Reason was 
found to conclude that one of the difficulties in 
the way of such history-writing was this, 
namely, that the scientific-minded man seldom 
knows anything about the artist’s way of work. 
There is an assumption, which may almost be 
called general, in these scientific works on the 
art of savage life and of early civilization, 
namely, that nothing is designed for its own 
sake as an ornamental pattern or unit of pat- 
tern, but that every figure which seems to be 
such a purely ornamental conception, is the re- 
sult of copying of some natural form which 
has gradually lost its character as the portrait 
has become a conventional figure handed 
down from master to pupil through the ages. 
It is probable that no one who himself feels 
the instinct of decorative design, and knows 
how others who feel that instinct work under 
its influence, will ever give in to this theory 
as heartily as its propagators would desire. 
The savage who cuts a notch out of a slip 
of wood is as much a reality in the unwritten 
history of the past as the other savage who 
has represented a head, in his savage way, or 
his successor who copies his copy of the head 
and makes it into something almost unrecog- 
nizable. 

Professor Flinders Petrie is not to be 
charged with the fault we have dared to urge 
against many writers on these matters. His 
page 1 contains the statement that it is pro- 
posed in the little book under consideration 
‘to limit our view to the historical develop- 
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ment of the various motives or elements of 
decoration,’’ and on page 2 there is this sen- 
tence: “‘As I have said, all Egyptian design 
was strongly decorative.’”’ On page 5 the other 
question which seems so interesting is fairly 
met and the discussion initiated of what is 
the real origination of patterns. The uncer- 
tainties attending any present answer to this 
question are hinted at in a very suggestive 
manner on pages 7 and & The arguments in 
favor of the origination of all designs in copy- 
ing and of the constant repetition of these 
designs to the exclusion, almost, of any in- 
vented pattern, are compared with those 
doubts which arise in the mind of every per- 
son who understands art in a practical way; 
and if the author does not give a final an- 
swer to his own question, he sets an example 
of moderation which we may all be glad to 
follow. Page 10 hints at the ‘‘structural or- 
nament which results from the structural ne- 
cessities of building and of manufacture.” 
It is shown that defects and failures are some- 
times perpetuated in ornament of this kind, 
and an instance is given which will serve 
to remind us how puzzling in the future wil) 
be the origin of patterns of our own time. 
Whence come “the circles stamped in the 
plain end of meat-tins?” These tins, which 
we call cans, in the United States, have a 
circular patch soldered on to one end, and 
our author tells us that a circle is stamped in 
the other end, imitating the effect produced 
by the necessary closing of the top. It may, 
indeed, seem so very natural to us to stamp 
a circle concentric with the outer rim upon 
the circular end of a cylindrical vessel of any 
sort, that it will not seem to us probable that 
any future inquirer will ask whence it or- 
iginated, and yet it has been in that way that 
patterns of ornament have originated in the 
past. — 

Chapter II. is devoted to geometric decora- 
tion and the zig-zags and diamond patterns, 
the wave lines and spots. The “spirals’’ and 
“coils” of the earlier Egyptian decoration are 
shown to have been copied and recopied, modi- 
fied and altered during the centuries of 
Egyptian art. Basket work patterns and 
chequers are also a part of this traditional 
art, and here arises one of those questions 
which can never be answered in a final way, 
the question, namely, how far a chequer may 
be created as a natural way of decorating a 
surface by a man who takes a rudely squared 
stone and uses it to stamp with. The assump- 
tion of the scientific investigators is generally 
that all these patterns are copied from bas- 
ket work. The interlacings and interweavings 
may, indeed, be so copied. It is certain, how~ 
ever, that a chequer may have come of paving 
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a floor space as with bricks or tiles, and it 
would not require a very original workman 
to alternate a square of about 6 inches on 
each side with another square, maybe of nine 
small pieces 2 inches on each side, while yet 
a pattern so composed would be extremely 
spirited and vigorous. Now, whether a man 
who had once made such a pavement, or had 
even seen such a pavement, could go on and 
imagine others and scratch the patterns on a 
yielding surface without having a pavement 
itself before him, is a question which, appar- 
ently, the decorative designer would answel 
in one way and the scientific investigator ‘in 
another way. Professor Flinders Petrie is cau- 
tious here, also. No one will find in this book 
an ex-cathedra statement of any of these ques- 
tions, but its pages are filled with an analytical 
account of Egyptian ornament and the thought 
is made clearer by 220 illustrations. 

All persons whose studies have taken them 
so far afield as to ancient Egyptian decora- 
tion, are aware how rich it is, how varied, 
how suggestive, and how tasteful and beauti- 
ful. Such a book as that of Prisse d’Avennes 
offers page after page of surface ornament 
which can hardly be matched in any collection 
of ornament of another epoch. Much of this 
beauty is indicated or suggested by the little 
wood-cuts of Professor Flinders Petrie’s 
pages; thus, the cuts on pages 65-72, with 
their analysis of the Anthemion and 20 little 
pictures, would keep any designer busy for 
awhile. These little pictures are valuable as 
suggestions to modern designers, valuable 
historically, and valuable in this archaeologi- 
cal study, which, as we have said, is now 
eoming forward, demanding so much attention. 
On pages 89 and 90 is an interesting sugges- 
tion of the Egyptian workman’s way of look- 
ing at fine natural materials; his habit of 
painting, and even of plastering and painting 
his hard stone statues, while he enjoyed indi- 
cating the grain of alabaster and agate and 
such precious materials in painting upon 
common pottery vases. ‘‘Our abstract stand- 
point of an artistic effect which must never 
involve falsity, but which may have little or 
nothing to do with nature, was altogether 
outside of his aesthetic.’’ This ‘abstract 
standpoint” is largely a modern one, derived 
from study of mediaeval art, and, therefore, 
it is better known and more generally recog- 
nized in England, where the study of mediae- 
val art has been so serious and consistent, 
than elsewhere in Europe. The attempt to 
try ancient decoration by it involves some 
curious considerations. In this, as in other 
matters, this little volume seems like a set 
of notes for a much longer and more detailed 
discussion. 


Russell Sturgis. 
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A LEADING BUILDING FIRM. 


A MONG the most prominent builders of New York stands the 

firm of McCabe Brothers, composed of Lawrence, Peter and 
Bryan McCabe, with offices at Nos. 33 and 35 West 64th street. They 
are builders of about twenty-eight years’ experience, twelve of which 
have been passed in the construction of many high-class buildings 
in New York City. 

The specialty of the firm lies in the construction of modern office 
buildings, residences of the higher class, expensive churches, halls 
and club houses. In making contracts for work of this kind the 
firm has been eminently successful, many of the best buildings of the 
city, designed by the best architects, standing to its credit. 

Among the buildings constructed for R. H. Robertson are the 
Van Ingen building, 5 and 7 West 29th street; the Mohawk build- 
ing. 5th avenue and 21st street; the McIntyre building, Broadway 
and 18th street; Holland building, Broadway and West 4oth street; 
Academy of Medicine, West 43d street; New York Club House, 
5th avenue and 35th street; Mendelssohn Glee Club House, 6th ave- 
nue and West 4oth street, and St. Paul’s M. E. Church, West End 
avenue and 86th street. 

Among the residences constructed for the same architect are those 
of Chas. T. Yerkes, 5th avenue and 68th street; E. H. Van Ingen, 
71st street; Mr. Stokes, 37th street and Madison avenue; and D. C. 
Blair, East 61st street. 

This, it will be seen, is a very fine list of structures to come from 
the hands of a single firm for the same architect during a period of 
only twelve years, and it should be regarded as one of the best possi- 
ble testimonials of the excellence of workmanship and general relia- 
bility of the firm. There are various things to consider when a con- 
tract is given for the construction of an expensive building; and when 
a builder takes contract after contract from the same architect it is 
a sufficiently good sign that he is lacking in nothing that can make his 
relations with his customer pleasant and proftable. 

An examination of the work which the McCabe Brothers have 
executed after the designs of Mr. Robertson will fail to show any 
external or technical evidence why they should not undertake the 
construction of any building that the same architect may want. 
to build. The work is all thoroughly well done. The material is of 
the best, the workmanship is of the best, and, of course, Mr. 
Robertson is satisfied with the promptness with which the contracts 
were executed or he would not have continued to favor the same 
builders. 

Nevertheless, the McCabe Brothers are not exclusively builders 
for Mr. Robertson. Many other architects are recognizing the ex- 
cellence of their work, and among their customers is to be found the 
firm of McKim, Mead & White. The well-known Century Club 
House, designed by Mr. White, and illustrated in a former number 
of this magazine, was built by the McCabe Brothers, and it is an ex- 
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cellent example of their workmanship. For Barney & Chapman they 
built also the pretty group of Grace Church buildings, standing on 
East 13th and 14th streets, a very attractive feature of that section of 
the city. 

For Charles W. Clinton they built the Stokes building in Cedar 
street, and Sheldon building, John and Nassau streets; for De Lemos 
& Cordes, the Boskowitz building; for Barney & Chapman, again, 
the Revillion building, 13 and 15 West 28th street; for Jardine & 
Jardine, the Bonfils building, 5th avenue and 2tIst street; for Parish 
& Schroder, the Y. M. C. A. building, 56th and 57th streets, near 
Sth avenue; for Renwick, Aspinwall & Russell, the Gerry Society 
building, 4th avenue and 23d street; for Geo. Harney, Clinton Hall, 
the home of the Mercantile Library, Astor place and 8th street; for 
Clinton & Russell, the Rhinelander buildings, Duane and William 
streeis, and the Woodbridge building, John and Platt and William 
streets. 

The very substantial piece of work known as the Methodist Book 
Concera building, on 5th avenue, E. H. Kendall, architect, was also 
built by the McCabe Brothers, also Laight Street Stores, Clinton & 
Russell, architects; Lincoln Warehouses, Harney & Purdy, archi- 
tects; Ehrich’s Stores, William Schickel, architect; the professors’ 
houses, General Theological Seminary, C. C. Haight, architect, and 
the Five Points Mission building. 

The first thing that will strike the reader in running over the fore- 
going list of buildings, observing at the same time the names of the 
architects, and reflecting that the firm has only been operating in 
New York for a period of twelve years, will be the magnitude of its 
operations, and the superior class of the work that it has secured. 
Evidently, the members did not come to New York to grow up with 
the city, as men go West, but to help the city to grow up to the 
standard that they have themselves imposed. It was a good standard 
aud must have been founded on a superior quality of material. 

It must certainly be conceded that the McCabe Brothers make 
a very enterprising firm. It will go without saying that they are good 
workmen. No firm could have made the remarkable success which 
they have achieved in the same limited time had it not this accom- 
plishment for a beginning. But there are other good workmen who 


have not achieved half so much in twice the time, and there must have 
been an additional basis in enterprise to help them in extending their 
operations. They have built well; but they have also had the energy 
to push their fortunes and the good judgment to find the right di- 
rection for their efforts. 

There is truth in the old saying which declares that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and it would be hard to find a probable limit for 
the operations of the firm in the future. It would be invidious, per- 
haps, to say that they may become the leading building firm in New 
York, because there are others; but it will be entirely reasonable to 
say that the others will have to look pretty sharply after their enter- 
prises if they wish to keep pace with a firm that displays so much 
ability to get on. 


R. GILL & SONS, CONTRACTORS FOR CUT STONE.. 


The business carried on by this well-known and reliable firm was orig- 
inally established in Brooklyn in 18538, by Mr. Robinson Gill, the head of 
the present firm, and has during its long existence of 44 years, under its 
various styles of Gill Brothers, Gill & Baird, and R. Gill & Sons, con- 
stantly maintained a prominence and reputation second to none in the 
trade. 

Their business in New York was commenced in 1878 as a branch of the 
firm of Gill & Baird, of Brooklyn, and was located at 65th Street and the 
Eastern Boulevard, with facilities which were supposed to be equal to any 
demands that would be made upon them. Up to that time the use of cut 
stone for building purposes was much more limited than at present, and 
the only material in general use was Connecticut brownstone; but with 
the development of the “West Side” and the rebuilding of the lower part 
of the city, came a largely-increased use of cut stone, with a demand for a 
greater variety of material, occasioned by the more decorative, as well as 
substantial character of the buildings erected. This gave an impetus to 
the stone trade, of which Gill & Baird received their full proportion, and 
the rapid and continuous growth of their business soon compelled them to 
increase their facilities. In 1884 they removed to their present location 
at 106th and 107th Streets and the East River, where they erected the 
finest plant for their business in the city. ‘The premises are spacious, their 
works covering more than an acre of ground, equipped with the most im- 
proved machinery as well as every labor-saving appliance in use, and with 
a well-selected force of skilled workmen, averaging more than 150 in num- 
ber, they are able to handle promptly contracts of any magnitude and of 
the plainest or most elaborate design or finish. Their location on the river 
front gives them special advantages in shipping to out-of-town points. 

Upon the dissolution of the firm of Gill & Baird in 1888 the present firm 
was organized, with Robinson Gill as senior partner, and his sons, Frank 
N. and William H. Gill, as the other members of the firm. Under their 
able and judicious management every effort is made to enhance the repu- 
tation of the firm for honorable business methods, as well as for the 
promptness and skill with which their work is performed. 

They have furnished the cut stone for the following buildings, of which 
Mr. R. H. Robertson was the architect (see illustrations, page 192-219). 
The Van Ingen Building, the Lincoln Building, the McIntyre Building, 
the Mendelssohn Club Building, also the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building, and St. Luke’s Church. Among other buildings for which 
they have furnished the cut stone are the Manhattan Life Building, the 
Criminal Court Building, Calvary Baptist Church, residence for Mrs. 
Waldo, at 72d Street and Madison Avenue, and the Polhemus Clinic, now 
being built in Brooklyn. 

No better evidence of the standing of this firm can be given than that 
this year of general business depression, has been, with them, the busiest 
one in their history. 
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CONTRACT AND SPECULATIVE BUILDING. 


er because he builds for a chance market. He is often 

conscientious; but he would ruin himself were he to attempt 
to compete with the best of the contract builders in the excellence of 
his material, and the thoroughness of his workmanship. Herein 
is where the contract builders have the advantage. They take 
little or no risks, and, if honest, they never acquire the habit of 
studying economy at the expense of their structures. 

One of the best representatives of the contract builders of New 
York, is Mr. Harvey Murdock, a builder whose operations cover 
both New York and Brooklyn, and extend to any point where first- 
class contracts are to be made. _ Like all the best builders, he is a 
specialist. While he has built a number of large apartment houses, 
hotels and business buildings, his specialty is in the building of pri- 
vate residences on contract. He works only on percentage contract, 
it should be known, too, and is not therefore a speculative builder, or 
merchant builder, as some of the better class of our speculative 
builders would like to be called. 

As a contract builder of residences, Mr. Murdock can be justly 
pronounced a man of the highest qualifications. In the first place 
he employs several hundred workmen, all of the most 
highly skilled class, and they work under the direction 
of thoroughly qualified superintendents and foremen. He buys 
the material and does the work directly. with his own men, many 
of whom have been employed steadily for ten years or more, Add- 
ed to this, Mr. Murdock gives his personal supervision 
and unwearied attention to his work, and having a thorough 
acquaintance with the building market, and a knowledge of the 
best furnishers of material, he is thoroughly equipped for all the 
details of his operations. 

Mr. Murdock has been a large operator in Brooklyn. More than 
seventy of the largest and finest of the palatial residences and other 
buildings of that city are his workmanship, and they are conspicuous 
for their merit in a community not too fastidious in its selection of 
builders. 

Among the most important of the dwellings, some eighty (80) 
in number, constructed by Mr. Murdock in New York, are the resi- 
dences of Thomas A. McIntyre, E. C. Homans, the well-known 
banker, and that of the late Col. W. H. Harris. These dwellings are 
all located on West 75th street, and were built after designs by R. H. 
Robertson, architect, and are the most costly houses on the West 
Side. | 

But it would be useless to specify examples of the workman- 
ship of Mr. Murdock. He has thirty-two (32) in course of con- 
struction now, on or in the immediate vicinity of Riverside Drive 
alone, with a different owner for each house; also others down-town 
and on the East Side. His apartment houses, hotels, and business 
places, were built to endure, and his residences were built to live in. 


Mr. Murdock’s office is at No. 140 Nassau street, New York City. 
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\W FE have no disposition to find fault with the speculative build- 


R, H. Robertson, Architect. 
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MODERN DECORATION. 


HE nirieteenth century will leave 
no landmark in the history of 
deco¢ation and the arts of or- 

namentatio1. Modern society has, so 
far, been mnable to create any new 
forms of decoration, or to furnish and 
embellist. its dwelling in an original 
style. This is a curious fact, and one 
that is difficult to explain. 

The people of every epoch that has 
precedect our own were able to adorn 
themselves with a decorative garb to 
their taste. At the good periods, 
there has always been harmony be- 
tween society and its surroundings— 
between the picture and the frame. 
Furniture and decoration under Louis 
XIV., for example, indicate the same 
tendencies, the same principles and 
the same elegancies, which, in higher 
domains, governed the development 
of the literature and art of that period. 
Racine’s plays, Moliere’s comedies, 
Bourdaloue’s sermons, Le Brun’s 
paintings, Coysevox’s groups and 
busts—in fact, all the works of that 
time, proclaim a society fully con- 
scious of itself, and of the beauty 
which it wishes to attain. That society 
had@a character which it shows in the 
most diverse spheres; it distinguishes 
itself from the society which preceded, 
and from that which followed it; and 
just as it created a literature and an 
art of its own, so, without groping or 
hesitation, did it evolve a style of dec- 
oration adequate to itself and in per- 
fect conformity with its needs and 
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tastes. The Palace of Versailles, its 
archicecture, its vast and noble halls, 
which are majestic, though in a the- 
atrical sort of way, its marbles, its 
mirrors, its brasswork, its pictures 
and its furniture, sufficiently demon- 
strate the very special and distinct 
conception which the society of tha’ 
period had of ornamental decoration 
in all its branches. 

In the same way, the society of the 
eighteenth century, intelligent but 
frivolous, reasoning but sentimental, 
free and learned, created for itself a 
new decorative form which enabled its 
elegancies and its fashions to appear 
to the best advantage. The Louis 
XV. style, in spite of its affectation 
and its deformities, will remain the 
most perfect style that a refined socie- 
ty has ever produced. ‘That society 
was, in a marked degree, worldly, rich 
Living artificially, 
knowing little about family life or 
calm, peaceful leisure, it naturally at- 
tached special importance to the re- 
ception rooms—drawing-rooms and 
boudoirs—with the result that Louis 
XY. decoration and furniture are pre- 
eminently drawing-room decoration 
and furniture, and they were remark- 
ably appropriate to the needs of the 
society of that time. 

It should also be noted that, at 
those periods, which we call style 
periods, the art movement did not re- 
main confined to painting and sculp- 
ture, but extended to all branches of 
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Hotel de l’Art Nouveau. 
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No. 3.—DECORATION. 


Hotel de l’Art Nouveau. 


the slightest productions of the vari- 
ous trades which contribute to decora- 
tion: wood, bronze, iron, tapestry, 
stuffs, silks, poitery, etc. One same 
tradition was followed and respected 
at all stages by the art worker. Hence 
the unity of the productions of a good 
epoch, as illustrated by the finished 
and perfect character of a Louis XV. 
drawing-room, that of the Archives, 
for instance. 

In this manner, proceeding on par- 
allel lines, we might, by consulting the 
furniture and the apartments of past 
times, compile a philosophy of decor- 
ation and furnishing, for the harmony 
between the society and the frame 
which surrounds it is so perfect that 
the latter leads up to the former and 
reveals to us its life and spirit. If this 
experiment were made in regard to 
our own time, what story would mod- 
ern decoration tell as to the tastes and 
character of contemporary society? It 
would say that we are well-informed 
and inquisitive; that we like with an 
equal ardor or regard with an equal 
indifference the most diverse produc- 
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tions of the past; that we sit, according 
to the occasion, on a Gothic bench, on 
a Louis XV. chair, or in a morocco 
easy-chair; that the walls of our rooms 
may consist of Louis XVI. panels, 
Renaissance wainscoting, or be per- 
fectly plain; that there is no trace of 
any dominant taste and no unity in 
the manner in which we decorate our 
apartments; that we accept an English 
dining-room contiguous to an en- 
trance-hall after the fashion of the 
Middle Ages, and a drawing-room of 
the eighteenth century; that we burn 
gas in antique lamps, and that our 
candelabra in the style of a hundred 
years ago are traversed by electric 
light conductors. Hardly. ever will 
one find an article made for the new 
purpose which it has to serve. We 
live on the past. 

The decorationof some of therichest 
of modern apartments reminds one of 
the ceiling of a theatre. The Paris 
Opera House has too often inspired 
the decorators of the present day. On 
both continents we see the same sub- 
jects in gilded pasteboard, uncouth 
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rubbish and trash which comes to us 
in a direct line from the rococo Ital- 
ian style. 

The best we are capable of is an 
imitation of the ancients, and even in 
this we have lost the knack of that 
clever handiwork which gives a price- 
less value to trivial objects. We do 
not know how to work iron, nor chase 
bronze, nor carve wood, as it was 
done a century ago. The workman- 
ship has become coarser. It is nec- 
essary nowadays to manufacture on 
a large scale and supply a new class 
of customers, who are easily satisfied, 
and do not place artistic qualities 
above all else. Consequently, far from 
producing anything new we cannot 
even copy in anything but an inferior 
manner. 

If our style of decoration is not his- 
torical, that is to say, borrowed from 
the past, then it can almost certainly 
be said that we have no decoration at 
all. We have very comfortable rooms, 
of which heaven preserve me from 
speaking any evil. They fulfil the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, but 
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they have not the slightest artistic 
character, and do not reveal any ten- 
dency towards the creation of a dec- 
orative style. 

Thus, an examination of our apart- 
ments would lead to the following 
discouraging conclusion: that mod- 
ern society, confused and divided, has 
not yet succeeded in forming an idea 
of its tastes and requirements, and 
that, finding it impossible to discover 
any new form of decoration, it is re- 
duced to living, so to speak, in other 
people’s houses, and to reviving in its 
own behalf furniture and decorations 
made for other circles,and which were 
perfect only because they correspond 
exactly to the needs and the taste of 
their day. 

Whence will the new style come? 
What nation will give it birth? We 
Europeans are trammeled by so many 
old memories that we shall, perhaps, 
be slow in evolving any original idea. 
Will it be America, freer, younger, 
and upon whom the past weighs less 
heavily? What has the fast-approach- 
ing twentieth century in store for us? 
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Will it, too, continue to clothe itself 
in old-fashioned garments? ‘These 
questions are full of interest, and reach 
furthemathane they fseem=:to; for °2 
society worthy of the name and truly 
great cannot exist without art, which 
outlives everything, dead nations as 
well as extinct grandeurs. 

However indifferent modern  so- 
ciety may have been in these matters, 
it is right to state that there have re- 
centlyappeared signsof anawakening. 
Everything, as yet, is in the prepara- 
tory stage; nothing is settled; nothing, 
so far, stands forth clearly; but we are 
seeking, which is already a great 
point, and we shall find. Artists are 
ridding themselves of the false idea 
formed during the present century 
that there is an absolute distinction 
between what are called the fine arts 
—architecture, painting and sculpture 
—and the decorative arts, and that 
only to the former can an artist de- 
vote his life. They do not disdain now 
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to apply themselves to decoration 
properly called, to the study of spe- 
cial processes, and to visiting factor- 
ies and workshops in search of new 
decorative forms. Asa matter of fact, 
we shall have no modern decoration 
until all prepossessions in regard to 
the past are altogether dissipated: the 
new style must be wholly created by 
the free mind of the artist, who is not 
a copyist, nor a literal interpreter of 
styles already known. 

We should like here to mention a 
few of the latest efforts made in very 
different domains, to indicate the idea 
of the artist, and to say, if necessary, 
the special process employed in these 
attempts at modern decoration. ‘The 
house which M. S. Bing has just re- 
fitted in order to consecrate it entire- 
ly to L’Art Nouveau has given a num- 
ber of people a desire to try to intro- 
duce innovations into the rich and in- 
teresting field of decorative forms, 
and in future L’Art Nouveau will give 
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a hearty welcome to all endeavors in 
this direction. 

As will readily be imagined, the 
programme so intelligently formulated 
by M. Bing has been the object of 
much criticism. These searchers af- 
ter new forms have had to encounter 
the opposition of preconceived ideas, 
andhave beengreeted with agreat deal 
of banter. In my opinion, the crit- 
ics are wrong. It is evident that at 
the outset, we cannot expect to see a 
style that is harmonious and complete 
in every point, and whatever mistakes 
and blunders may have been commit- 
ted, it is, nevertheless, certain that the 
efforts of artists have been turned into 
a new and excellent channel. Any- 
thing that will deliver us from the ob- 
session, the unintelligent copying, of 
the past, ought to be received kindly 
and studied with interest. 

Here is a drawing-room, decorated 
by A. Besnard, in which painted dec- 
oration plays the principal part. The 
room is round, and the walls are di- 
vided into long panels separated by 
the windows. The chimneypiece, of 
ingenious shape, harmonizes with the 
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general form of the room, and the 
panels. The most charming part is cer- 
tainly the ceiling, on whichis represent- 
ed a circle of women holding each 
other’s hands and dancing. With 
great skill the painter has succeeded 
in keeping his figures in a ring and 
filling it with them only. The move- 
ments of the women and the very dec- 
orative line of their whirling skirts 
make this work a completely success- 
ful ceiling picture, and painters who 
have attempted a similar task know 
well enough how difficult it is. This 
drawing-room is lighted by electric 
lamps, placed out of sight on the cir- 
cular cornice; the light is diffused by 
passing through a screen of yellow 
silk. It is, therefore, the painting 
which constitutes the decoration, and 
we reproduce the figures merely to 
provide food for reflection for artists 
who may undertake a like task, and 
to show them the elegant manner in 
which M. Besnard has solved a dif- 
ficult problem. 

Another artist, M. Isaac, has dif- 
ferent conceptions. He would like to 
see stuffs play a new and a larger 
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part in decoration. He would paint 
them, and at the same time let the ma- 
terial itself remain visible and palpa- 
ble, an apparently insoluble problem. 
Yet he seems to have solved it. 

M. Isaac’s starting point is the old 
and sound rule, which is often forgot- 
ten nowadays, that each material re- 
quires to be treated in a particular 
fashion and in accordance with its own 
nature: in other words, that each ma- 
terial calls for a special method of 
work, a certain technique. This seems 
a self-evident truth, and yet it is one 
that is violated constantly at the pres- 
ent day. Every intelligent artist 
knows how to bend to his material; 
he respects it and tries to make it ren- 
der only those effects which it is sus- 
ceptible of rendering. In some coun- 
tries the humblest workmen have this 
sense of the capabilities of the mate- 
rial, and their knowledge is displayed 
in the most insignificant productions 
of industrial art. For instance, it is 
these qualities of the material which 
give so much value to Japanese arti- 
cles of virtu. The material employed 
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is always of great beauty, and no arti- 
cle of the kind can be reproduced in 
a different material without losing 
thereby the very flower of its elegance. 

Now, in the matter of furniture 
stuffs, we are very poor. We are re- 
stricted to cretonne prints, woven 
silks, brocades, velvet, plain or 
stamped, and the uniform tints of reps 
and plushes. Yet how interesting it 
would be to take a stuff of a certain 
texture—velvet, plush, reps or can- 
vas—and cover it with a decoration 
which would religiously respect the 
tissue and leave unimpaired the spe- 
cial reflex of the material employed: 
the softness of the velvet, the irides- 
cent depth of the plush, the clear 
markings of the reps, etc. Even more, 
the process followed might cause the 
stuff itself to contribute to the effect 
produced by the decoration applied to 
it, certain subjects and certain colors 
being particularly suitable for certain 
kinds of stuffs. 

It is thus, I imagine, that M. Isaac 
has been led to undertake the decora- 
tion of a drawing-room with canvas 
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panels, treated in an entirely novel 
manner. He employs three different 
processess: 

(a.) Upon a stuff of a given color, 
dark blue, for instance, he sketches 
the design which he has chosen; he 
then covers over the parts drawn 
upon, keeping them thus in reserve, 
and submits the entire canvas to the 
action of an acid. The acid bites the 
color off the canvas, except at the 
covered parts, which keep the origi- 
nal tone. Finally, the artist is able, 
by leaving certain parts of the canvas 
in more or less prolonged contact 
with the acid, to obtain the shades 


which enters into the stuff and forms 
one body with it. The stuff is then 
subjected to the tinting methods al- 
ready mentioned. 

As is shown above,the material em- 
ployed, the special texture of each 
stuff, is respected and remains intact. 
The decoration forms an integral part 
of the stuff itself. One easily sees 
what a great variety of effects can be 
arrived at in this manner, how _ the 
most opposite tones are brought, 
thanks to the shading, to melt into 
and unite with each other. 

M. Isaac has decorated an entire 
room at L’Art Nouveau. The wooden 
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which seem to him the most suitable 
for the decorative effect desired. 

(b.) The process is inversed; only 
the parts covered by the drawing are 
subjected to the action of the acid, the 
stuff being reserved. The artist can 
then either leave the parts bitten by 
the acid in the tone produced, or mod- 
ify them by putting on such tones as 
he considers best. In this case also, 
the parts exposed to the action of the 
acid are so exposed for a length of 
time which varies according to the ef- 
fect sought for. 

(c.) A variation of the two preceding 
processes. The parts drawn upon are 
impregnated with melted candle-wax, 
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frames have been treated with acids. 
in the same manner as the stuffs, al- 
though the result is less frank and less 
happy. Illustration No. 3 shows two 
panels and adoor-curtain of this room. 

What appears to me specially wor- 
thy of notice is the artistic freedom of 
work which this process allows of. 
China crepe, velvets and plushes can 
be treated in the same way without 
losing the properties peculiar to them 
—their suppleness, their twill, their 
individual appearance. ‘Thus, not 
only decoration, but the fashions them- 
selves, can benefit by the researches 
described above. One will be able to 
have a gown decorated. It is to be 
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hoped that a number of artists will 
follow in the track opened up by M. 
Isaac. 

In the dining-room of the same 
house, wood is the principal feature. 
The wainscoting reaches as high as 5 
feet 8 inches. It is surmounted by a 
console, upon which vases, jars and 
plates will be placed peasant fashion. 
Above, there is a painted decoration 
by M. Rauson, the general effect of 
which is, perhaps, not so satisfactory 
as we have a right to expect from such 
a sincere and clever artist. But what 
interests us most is the woodwork, 
which is inlaid with brass. The wood 
is polished cedar, of a clear, warm 
color. In each panel an ornament in 
polished brass is inlaid. This alliance 
of wood and brass is very happy, and, 
for such a purpose, quite novel. The 
illustration (No. 4) which we give 
only serves to give the lines and an 
idea of the brass ornamentation; in 
reality, these two substances combine 
together in the most charming fash- 
ion. The chimney-piece, where the 
brasswork mingles with the bricks, is 
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surmounted by a fine stained window 
executed by Mr. Louis Tiffany, from 
a design by M. Rauson. The furni- 
ture of the room is in cedar wood, 
with the same brass incrustations. It 
has been made, like the dining-room, 
by M: Vande» Velde; The ‘general 
tonality and the form of the furniture 
make it a delicious summer dining- 
room suite for a country house. 
Henceforward, new combinations of 
wood and metals can be invented for 
the woodwork. There is no doubt but 
that equally satisfactory results will 
be obtained with other kinds. 
The.artists who are endeavoring to 
give decorative art a new direction, 
and to provide contemporary society 
with forms that are not merely retro- 
spective, have tried their hands in very 
different domains. At the inaugura- 
tion of the Hotel de L’Art Nouveau, 
there was on view in the dining-room 
a china dinner service, the entirely 
original decoration of which was high- 
ly pleasing. It is the work of M. Vuil- 
lard, one of those young painters from 
whom great things are expected. At 
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this first attempt at china decoration 
he has produced something masterly. 
M. Vuillard has proceeded with sin- 
gular sureness in the path which he 
has chosen. His decoration of an en- 
tire drawing-room—on canvas, with 
size colors—which can be seen and 
admired at M. A. Netanson’s house, 
in Paris, had already drawn attention 
to him as an artist who is extremely 
thoughtful and conscious of the re- 
sources and of the limitations of his 
art. M. Vuillard is a painter in the 
true sense of the word; that is to say, 
a man for whom the world of color 
exists, for whom the greatest joys lie 
in a beautiful association of tones, in 
a tuneful scale of friendly colors and 
in contrasts brought into play in a 
harmonious manner. At the Hotel 
Binet, M. Vuillard also exhibited 
some drawing-room panels, in which 
he has attained a formula still richer 
and more complete. In the china din- 
ner set, which he has decorated, and 
which belongs to the writer, he has, 
on the contrary, handled new prob- 
lems, and nothing is more interesting 
than to see how well he has been able 
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to adapt himself to the exigencies of a 
different substance and a different 
kind of decoration. We know what 
the ordinary decoration of dinner ser- 
vices is, and how much remains to be 
done to finally give china an artistic 
character. In no other direction, we 
think, has such poverty andsuchatotal 
absence of the decorative sense been 
manifested. Wretched plates on which 
are depicted scenes of gay life, shep- 
herds in eighteenth century costume 
uttering weak compliments to their fe- 
male companions, landscapes faith- 
fully copied, mythological scenes, or- 
naments without reason and without 
any necessity—these are the things 
currently sold. We have seen a lux- 
urious dinner service on which were 
pictured Tritons and dolphins ejecting 
water from their wide open mouths, 
and, the appetite once satisfied, it was 
impossible to resist a feeling of disgust 
to see these creatures mingling sO 
much water with the food. And 
even when the decoration is only veg- 
etable or geometrical, the absolute in- 
digence of color and the want of skill 
on the part of the painters, who, it is 
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easy to see, are simple workmen with- 
out any concern for art, also displease 
the eye. M. Vuillard thinks it is pos- 
sible to decorate a plate artistically, 
and that if decoration be the sole ob- 
ject kept in view, many of the gross 
faults committed by china manufac- 
turers can be avoided. He has chosen 
three simple colors, the effect of which 
he has tried by burning in: a warm 
reddish brown, a green and a blue. 
He has composed the service with 
these three colors alone. ‘There is a 
different pattern for each dozen plates, 
seven in all. The dishes, the cooked 
fruit dishes and the sauce boats match 
the plates which they accompany. 
As can be seen from the photo- 
eraph which we reproduce, the orna- 
mentation is everywhere treated in the 
boldest manner. Broad scrolls, some 
curled and some waved, adorn the 
plate; but the artist has taken care to 
preserve the form of the plate, and to 
display its characteristics. For the 
central motive of the decoration he 
has taken women—not Louis XVII, 
shepherdesses, but women of the pres- 
ent day. He has, however, been care- 
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ful not to treat them as might have 
done a portrait painter or a designer 
of fashion plates. He has only taken 
so much of them as can be taken for 
decorative purposes. He has sought 
inspirations in the fashions of the day, 
and has made use of whatever was 
suitable to the work he desired to pro- 
duce, and thus, reduced by him to 
their essential decorative signification, 
we have large spotted sleeves, silk 
blouses of assorted patterns, the low 
bodices,the largebowsand theribbons 
with which our women folk bedeck 
their persons; the immense hats with 
feathers, the waving plumes with 
which they crown themselves—in fact, 
all the frivolous and charming side of 
feminine life of the present day. 

The tones of each dozen plates vary 
as regards their relative proportions. 
Thus, in the fish plates green predom- 
inates over tlie white at the bottom, 
and the plate is delicately light. In 
the vegetable plates brown and light 
blue give the prevailing note, which, 
in the meat plates, is indicated by 
dark blue. 

In this way, using the three same 
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colors, diversely gilded, the artist has 
attained a great variety of effects while 
confining himself to the same gamut 
of color. There is here a great suc- 
cess in the domain of porcelain decor- 
ation, and it is a pleasant thing to see 
art lending its aid to the beautifying 
of the most familiar and common ar- 
ticles. 

Such are a few of the novelties 
which have been produced in the al- 
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most unexplored field of modern dec- 
oration. We cannot doubt but that 
these efforts will inspire others, and 
in this manner, step by step, we shall 
see the decorative arts spring up 
again with new life; the taste of the 
public as well as of artists will become 
more and more refined, on each side 
a desire will be felt to cut away from 
the past and to give a new society a 
new frame and a new decoration. 


Jean Schpofer. 


VILLA SACCHETTI, FROM AN OLD PRINT BY G. VOLPATO. 
Designed by Pietro de Cortona about 1626—In ruins for more than one hundred years. 
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we find ourselvesinmuchthesame 

position that other people have 
occupied at theapproach of the great 
movement which is known as the 
Renaissance. Like them we are 
emerging from a period of disorder 
during which we have had neither 
the time nor the means for the culti- 
vation of artistic tastes, and like them 
we have suddenly found ourselves pos- 
sessed not only of the desire for artis- 
tic objects, whether of architecture, 
sculpture or painting, but with the 
means by which that desire may be 
gratified. We have already felt the in- 
fluence of the object lessons of the 
Chicago fair, itself but an evidence of 
the revival. 

The Victorian Gothic, the Roman- 
esque and the badly designed attempts 
at Classical architecture, which for 
many years divided the field of 
city building, are becoming more 
rare. Even in the country which 
is better adapted for picturesque archi- 
tecture, the so-called Queen Anne cot- 
age, which for the last twenty years 
has run riot in the unbridled license of 
shingled turrets and creosote stains, 
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is giving place in popular favor to the 
revived Colonial. 

It: \\is* sate; therefore, “to, predict 
that in the near future our country- 
seats will be designed in some recog- 
nized style of classic architecture, and 
that the surroundings of these build- 
ings will show some recognition of the 
classic principle that there must be no 
abrupt transition from theformalarch- 
itecture of the building to the unre- 
straint of nature—that there must be 
a middle ground where nature is_ in- 
deed present, but restrained by archi- 
tectural lines. 

We have, indeed, always recognized 
these principles, though we have 
adopted quite different means than 
those of Italy, France and England 
for meeting their requirements. Pre- 
vious to the Centennial our suburban. 
dwellings, however badly designed 
they may have been, were still classi- 
cal in outline, and we felt, though half 
unconsciously perhaps, that there was 
something incongruous between their: 
rigid outlines and the equally uncom- 
promising level on which they were 
placed. We tried to soften the vertical’ 
outline of the building with trellises. 
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and by breaking up the horizontal 
level of the lawn with shrubs to con- 
ceal the ugly angle. Ignorant of other 
motives of landscape gardening we 
abandoned the unsuccessful compro- 
mise, and instead of making the sur- 
roundings harmonize with our build- 
ings we made our architecture sub- 
servient to its accessory. 

It now became our object to make 
our buildings spontaneous in the land- 
scape. Rock-hewn ashlar and even 
fieldstone carried up the lines of the 
undulating grounds which were now 
selected for the more picturesque set- 
ting of the newstyle ofsuburban house, 
while above the strong colors of the 
shingles blended with the landscape. 

Our forefathers in colonial days 
solved the problem in the other way, 
and very successfully. In the formal 
boxhedged approach, in the disposi- 
tion of their lawns and gardens, in 
their arbors and terraces, they found 
a simple but effective setting in char- 
acter with the severe lines of their 
dwellings, whose charm is the more 
apparent in contrast with our revived 
colonial destitute of these surround- 
ings. 

A growing love of luxury and dis- 
play will tend to increase the number 
and elaboration of our great estates 
and country houses. It is therefore 
timely to consider in what ways the 
architects of the Renaissance solved 
problems similar to those which will 
soon present themselves. 

As the villas of Italy have served 
as models to all the other countries 
which have with more or less success 
attempted landscape gardening on 
classic lines, it is proper that we turn 
to the fountain source for our inspira- 
tion; but before we can study the villas 
of the Renaissance we must know 
something of the social causes which 
led to the erection of this type of 
dwelling. 

While it is not within the scope of 
the present article to enter into any 
lengthy description of the villas of the 
Republic or of Imperial Rome, still the 
villas of the Renaissance are so inti- 
mately connected both in conception 


and plan with those of classic times 
that a short consideration of the latter 
will not be out of place. 

It was during the last century of the 
Republic that the great villas of the 
wealthier citizens grew out of the un- 
pretentious country-seats of more 
austere times, but it was not until the 
Imperial period that they attained 
their fullest development. 

While a few of these villas were 
erected within the city walls, by far 
the greater number were in the sub- 
urbs, where there were greater facili- 
ties for the gardens which formed an 
important adjunct to the villa, or cas- 
ino, itself. 

It is difficult for a person, who tra- 
verses the desolate tract of the Cam- 
pagna, to believe that the fever-breed- 
ing plain which surrounds Rome on 
every side was once a fertile valley, 
that the barren waste, whose grey 
fields, unbroken by tree or dwelling, 
are now so deserted, was once a dense- 
ly peopled garden, covered for many 
miles in every direction with fertile 
farms and luxurious villas. 

Here alike were the modest coun- 
try-seats of the upper classes, the ma- 
nors of the great patrician houses such 
as the Servian, Flavian, Claudian and 
Valerian families, and here were the 
magnificent establishments of the Em- 
perors Titus, Claudius, Hadrian and 
Domitian, the solitary ruins of which 
still stand to further enhance the des- 
olation of the Campagna. 

To many of the great families be- 
longed a number of villas situated in 
different partsof the Campagna. It was 
from no extravagant display of riches 
that they possessed so many luxurious 
homes. The English aristocracy is 
very similar to that of Rome, and from 
an identity of principles and education 
came identity of ways of life. 

Like the English aristocracy the 
younger members of the families served 
in the army or in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, while those of maturer age sat in 
the Senate or held other places under 
government. This compelled them 
to remain near Rome during the 
greater part of the year, while the heat 
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and unhealthfulness of the city made a 
residence in the country within easy 
reach of the city desirable. 

The Roman season was short, so 
that during the greater part of the year 
the family lived in the country, and as 
the comfort of the house depended 
largely on its situation, those who 
could afford it built themselves several 
villas, some on the cooler heights of 
the hills or in the Alban mountains, 
some in the warmer plain of the Cam- 
pagna, some facing the south that 
they might profit by the warmth of 
the sun, others to the north, east or 
west, according as their owners court- 
ed or avoided the various winds, which 
then as now play an important part 
in the Roman climate. 

We are pussessed of very accurate 
information, not only of the plans and 
designs of the villas themselves, but 
of the arrangement of the gardens and 
shrubbery which surrounded them and 
the modes of life of their owners. This 
is derived from three sources; from 
descriptions, such as the well-known 
letters of Pliny, in which he details 
minutely his Laurentine villa, and 
many passages in the writings of Ci- 
cero; from fresco representations, 
such as are depicted on the walls of 
Pompei, in the greenhouse of the gar- 
dens of Maecenas on the FEsquiline 
and in the Villa Livia on the Via 
Flaminia; and lastly, from the remains 
of the villas themselves. From these 
many sources we may obtain a clear 
picture of a typical villa of the classic 
period. 

The grounds were divided into two 
distinct parts, the lower which was 
devoted to the barns, stables, dwellings 
for slaves and other out-houses con- 
nected with the farms and vineyards, 
and the upper portion where were the 
gardens and dwelling of the proprie- 
tor himself. 

The latter was built upon a hill, 
where nature had provided one, or if 
less favorably situated a large area 
was raised on terraces upon artificial 
foundations. This arrangement had 
double advantages because from every 
terrace the eye could have an uninter- 
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rupted view and because a small sup- 
ply of water which played such an im- 
portant part in the landscape garden- 
ing, could be used many times in a 
great variety of fountains, cascades 
and nymphaea. 

Attached to the main dwelling- 
house were smaller buildings, placed 
in suitable situations among the gar- 
dens, such as_ libraries, swimming 
pools, gymnasia, porticos and exedras. 
The terraces were adorned with stat- 
ues in bronze and marble, while foun- 
tains and temples were so disposed as 
to terminate the long alleys of ilex or 
cypress. 

The hedges of box, myrtle or laurel 
were carefully trimmed into walls in 
which doors and other architectural 
details were depicted. Even the pome- 
granates, yews, and plane trees were 
cut in geometrical shape, to harmon- 
ize with the spirit of symmetry which 
pervaded the whole. 

The vines were trained over arbors 
of cane, supported upon marble col- 
umns, and even the violets, roses, cro- 
cuses, poppies and amarynths the fav- 
orite flowers of the Romans, were con- 
fined within beds of formal and geo- 
metrical design. 

Such was the villa of the Imperial 
period. How closely the architects 
of a later day followed their models, 
and how few features they abandoned 
or invented will be seen by comparing 
the Renaissance villas with their clas- 
sic prototypes. | 

When Rome was besieged by the 
Goths,the villas of the Campagna were 
deserted by their owners who took 
refuge in the city. Many were sacked 
and burned by the Goths, the others 
fell into ruin and decay, and what was 
once a highly cultivated garden be- 
came the pestilential prairie which we 
know to-day. 

A civilization, which for a thousand 
years had made Rome a synonym for 
all that was highest in art and culture 
had come to an end. 

Classicism was dead and feudalism 
reigned in its stead, and with changed 
conditions came new modes of life, 
Rome was transformed into an armed 
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camp, men no longer had the time or 
indeed the inclination for learning, 
new buildings were no longer erected 
since the old ones were made to do 
duty as fortresses, and no others were 
needed. 

We must pass over the centuries 
under cover of whose darkness Rome 
was battling for existence, continually 
threatened by her foreign enemies,and 
over the period when the struggle be- 
tween Pope and Emperor left little 
time for the cultivation of other arts 
than those of war. 

The suppression by Pope Nicholas 
V. (1450) of the conspiracy of Por- 
caso, the last struggle for municipal 
freedom in Rome, marks also the death 
of feudalism and the birth of the Re- 
naissance. With the loss of independ- 
ence the people turned away from pol- 
itics to live for art and literature, so 
that the era of the final establishment 
of the Popes as temporal sovereigns 
of the city is also that of the dawn of 
the Renaissance. The spirit of the Re- 
naissance whether we call it skeptical 
or analytical or merely secular—the 
spirit which was the exact antithesis of 
mediaeval mysticism—broke through 
its barriers and swept feudalism be- 
fore it with all the force of a pent-up 
torrent. 

All Italy felt the impulse and burst 
into new life. Poets, whose discour- 
aged song, drowned by the drums and 
turmoil of a thousand years, had long 
been silent, found in love and beauty 
more congenial themes than wars. 
Scholars, whose philosophy had long 
been fettered by the chain of faith, no 
longer wrote as others taught. To 
the artist and the architect whose skill 
had been confined to the painting of 
a Byzantine pieta, or the building ofa 
fortress, a new world was thrown 
open. 

The fire of old Rome had indeed 
exhausted itself, but beneath the ashes 
of a buried city the embers still lived; 
at these the artist artisans rekindled 
the torch of learning which was to il- 
lumine the darkness of the ages and 
reveal a different world. 

Enchanted by the beauty of the an- 

Vol. VI.—3.—2. 
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cient models, men came to regard 
with aversion and contempt all that 
had been done from the days of Trajan 
to those of Nicholas V. and turned 
from all that savored of feudalism 
or monkery too indifferent to be hos- 
tile. Greek became the fashionable 
language of the court, and classic lit- 
erature and art were the only subjects 
thought worthy of discussion. 

In Rome Gothic architecture had 
never obtained a footing. The build- 
ings which had been left as a rich her- 
itage of classic Rome had sufficed for 
the needs of a much sinaller city. In 
repairing these or in constructing new 
ones the invention of the architect was 
too greatly enthralled by the beauty 
and abundance of his models to per- 
mit him to become more than a faith- 
fisl imitator. 

Accordingly, and 


the architects 


builders, though few in number, were 


not unprepared for the sudden de- 
mand for new and more elaborate 
buildings. 

No employment could have been 
better suited to the court of Rome. 
The Papal artistocracy were indolent, 
wealthy and fond of displaying both 
their riches and their good taste. As 
each new pontiff was created, a 
wealthy and powerful family was add- 
ed to the aristocracy and several pal-_ 
aces and villas were erected to accom-| 
modate the numerous relatives of the. 
Pope. b 
It is impossible to state with preci- ; 
sion the date when it became the fash- 
ion to erect villas. A comparison of 
the stern facades of the early Roman 
palaces, which seem to have been de- 
signed with the view to resisting at- 
tack, with-the light and unprotected 
architecture of the villas would indi- 
cate that sufficient time must have 
elapsed between the two types of 
dwelling for an important change to 
have taken place in the social life of 
the city. 

It is quite probable that the great 
popularity which the villas enjoyed 
was due quite as much to the fashion 
of imitating Roman modes of life as to 
any real necessity for the villas per se. 
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ITH its vineyards, orange 
groves and olive trees, its 
pasture lands and mountain 

fastnesses, Sicily has been, from very 
ancient times, the prize and _ strong- 
hold of contesting tribes and nations. 
And, notwithstanding the somewhat 
primitive cultivation of its soil, the 
island to-day sends out two-thirds of 
all Italian wines and most of the green 
fruits of all Italy. With its irregular 
coastline and its good harbors, it has 
attracted the fleets of ancient Carthage, 
of Greece, Imperial Rome, and of the 
Orient. It has been the battlefield of 
many nations, and its history, there- 
fore, is most varied and eventful. » 

In the eleventh century, B. C., the 
Sikels, of Latin origin (from whom 
most likely the present name of the 
island is derived), crossed the Straits 
from the mainland of Italy and found 
upon the island the so-called Sikans. 
But three hundred years later, the 
Sikels were hindered by the coming 
of the Greeks from reaching the same 
independence as their kinsfolk in 
Italy. The proper history of the island 


commences with the Greek adven- 
tures in the eighth century, B. C., 
and the Greek history is the most bril- 
liant of all. Art, science, poetry, all 
that constituted the intellectual life of 
the Greeks, here became naturalized. 
These Greek colonies became so many 
independent cities without any alle- 
giance to the parent state. 

In the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, the Carthaginians were success- 
ful conquerors; and the Marmatines 
(Campanian mercenaries) who had 
possessed themselves of Messina, in- 
vited the Romans to protect them 
against the Carthaginians. This Ro- 
man interference was the cause of the 
first Punic war, and the Romans con- 
quered Syracuse 212 B. C. After the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, the 
island fell into the hands of the Goths; 
but was conquered by the Byzantines 
under Belisarius, and remained under 
Byzantine rule until the ninth century, 
when it was invaded by the Saracens. 

Toward the latter part of the eley- 
enth century, the Normans were suc- 
cessful invaders, and Roger I., son of 
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the Norman Duke Roger, was 
crowned king of the two Sicilies (Na- 
ples and the island) in 1127. He was 
the first monarch who had ever ruled 
over the whole of Sicily. Through 
the marriage of Henry VI., of 
Germany, to Constance, daughter of 
King Roger I., the crown fell to 
the German Emperor, and later to his 
son, Emperor Frederick II. Manfred, 
a natural son of Frederick II., upon an 
unfounded report of the death of Con- 
rad (so-called Conradin), heir in suc- 
cession to the throne, and grandson 
of Frederick II., declared himself 
king. But the Popes took this oppor- 
tunity to assert their lordship and be- 
stowed the kingdom upon Charles of 
Anjou. Manfred died heroically, near 
Benevento, in defense of the Sicilies; 
and Charles entered Naples and later 
put to death the youthful Conrad. Un- 
der the rule of Charles of Anjou were 
enacted the wars of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers.. Later, Spain, Austria, and the 
Kingdom of Naples have been posses- 
sors of Sicily. But in 1860 Garabaldi 
landed at Marsala, entered Palermo, 
crossed to Calabria,and marched upon 
Naples and annexed the whole, under 
the house of Savoy, to the new King- 
dom of Italy. 

Such, then, is the varied and thrill- 
ing history of the island to which we 
were sailing across the Mediterranean 
toward the beginning of the month of 
May. The morning of our arrival upon 
the island was a beau-ideal of a Sicil- 
ian May-day. The blue blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, the cloudless sky, 
the blue mountains appearing as we 
approached, the quiet early sunlight, 
and the fresh, sweet air—as our ship 
gently rode the waters, were inspira- 
tions in themselves. Palermo, in its 
tints of pale brown, greys, and creamy 
whites, and its “eretrine” trees along 
the Marina a mass of red blossoms, 
came into sight. Monte Pellegrino, in 
greyish blue, was on the harbor’s 
right. With an outline as bold as 
Gibraltar, the mountain rose majestic 
from the sea. Our horizon, peacefully 
bathed in the quiet morning light, was 
the high hills and higher mountain 
peaks. 
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Gently, as we sailed the seas, 
the city came distinctly into view. 
What were mere spots among the del- 
icate tints of the city grew to be bal- 
conied windows. The classic dome of 
the Cathedral stood boldly forth in the 
midst of all, and its Gothic towers rose 
high also in graceful outline. 

The embarkation was but little 
trouble; and after a nominal examina- 
tion of our baggage, we were at lib- 
erty to take the services of one of the 
many men waiting with their traps. 
Through white streets lined with bal- 
conied houses, past round-arched 
doors, and narrow streets, whose vista 
was a conglomeration of balconies and 
clothes lines, gay with color, stretch- 
ing from house to house, and flowers 
and bright-eyed Sicilians withal—at 
last we arrived at our destination. 

One thinks but little of ascending 
flights of stairs in Sicily,and we were 
soon initiated into climbing the three 
flights to the topmost story of the 
apartment house in which was situ- 
ated our pension. But, having reached 
the top, the cheerfulness of the inte- 
rior repaid one for the climb, and the 
affable manners of our English host 
and hostess made one feel at once “at 
home,” and willing to dream away the 
days of life amidst such pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

The large casement windows of our 
rooms opened upon the always pres- 
ent balconies, where flowers were 
freshly blooming, and one saw the sea 
beyond the house-tops. Below our 
balcony were two Sicilian house-top 
gardens. The floors of these were 
tiled, for tiles are cheap in Sicily, and 
where one does not find a floor of 
stone, either within or without a 
house, one generally finds glazed tiles. 
The effect is always clean and pretty. 
These gardens were no exception; and 
the flowers in the boxes were bloom- 
ing luxuriantly, and the rose vine hung 
full of yellow blossoms on the white 
wall below. A goat and some cack- 
ling hens lent life to the garden scene 
—and the dark-eyed Sicilian matron 
and her bright-eyed laughing daugh- 
ter, who, on starry evenings, took a 
breath of sea air from their house-top 
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garden, were no doubt as happy, with 
their macaroni and flowers,their chick- 
ens and goats as their richer sisters in 
the villas, with the palm trees and 
swans, of the fair country around. 

In consequence of the many differ- 
ent nations that have had possession 
of the island at various times, there 
is much variety in the examples of the 
architecture extant. The Greek has 


left the most beautiful remains at Seli- - 


nunto, Girgenti, Syracuse and other 
places; the Roman many examples; 
and at Palermo many traces of the 
works of the Goth, Byzantine, Saracen 
and Norman are found. Of course, the 
Renaissance occurs in every town, and 
there are few fields, if any, in which 
to-day so many different examples re- 
main side by side, or combined within 
the same building. Traces of the Clas- 
sic, the Gothic, the Byzantine and the 
Saracenic are frequently found within 
the same building; and a study of the 
buildings themselves is closely con- 
nected with the very history of the isl- 
and. 

All Sicilian sea towns, 

Vol. VI.—3.—4. 


however 


small, have their “marina,’ which 
rises from the water with well built 
walls and pavements, by the side of 
which are anchored the merchant ma- 
rine or smaller boats. Where the 
town is of maritime importance, as at - 
Palermo or Messina, the “marina” 
rises to great dignity, and is lively with 
the commercial business of the city. 
The marina usually extends along the 
sea beyond that devoted to its com- 
merce, and affords a road of pleasure 
and of beauty. 

I know not how to tell of the air of 
loveliness around Palermo, with its 
two hundred thousand and more in- 
habitants, its picturesque gateways, its 
huge Cathedral,rich in details, its three 
hundred churches with their treasures 
of mosaics and art; its gardens; its 
streets, where can be seen the Sicilian 
in all his characteristics, and then its 
beautiful marina, curving on the sea 
—the marina, where one rides, one 
walks, one sits or meditates and sees 
the waters just below rising in blue 
waves along the stone walls. Monte 
Pellegrino juts boldly forth into the 
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sky and sea, and the air is sweet with 
pleasant odors from the flowers of bal- 
conies and gardens. Here amidst the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean na- 
ture has made unto herself a garden, 
and the conquering nations as they 
have come and gone have left remains 
and traces of their characteristic arts. 

The five unadorned domes of San 
Giovanni Degli Eremiti, erected by 
King Roger, about 1132, are of the 
true Eastern type, and shelter Norman 
work of strongest Saracenic influ- 
ence. And from the beautiful ruined 
Gothic cloister surrounding the pic- 
turesque old well and garden, the 
domes look truly oriental. 

But with the exception of the “Cu- 
ba” and “Zisa” at Palermo, which are 
very generally admitted to have been 
erected by the Sarcens, there is, per- 


haps, little left of Saracenic work of 
older date than the Norman conquest 
of the island. 

There are some very beautiful ex- 
amples of Gothic work in Palermo— 
from the picturesque Gothic cloisters 
of San Giovanni to the more ornate 
cloisters of Monreale, which latter, al- 
though Norman in detail, especially in 
the columns, is distinctly of a Gothic 
spirit. San Francesco de Chiodari has 
a very beautiful Gothic facade, again 
with much Norman detail and influ- 
ence, and has lately been restored. The 
Gothic work to be seen at Palermo, al- 
though generally with strong Eastern 
influence, is, with some exceptions, of 
simple, graceful design, with no ex- 
uberance of ornamentation. And, al- 
though the Cathedral has an incon- 
eruous later classic dome—in bold 
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contrast to the very beautiful Gothic 
bell towers, which dome was erected 
in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Sicilian architects, yet the graceful 
Gothic forms remaining, together with 
the delicate details, attest, notwith- 
standing the later additions, the refine- 
ment of the workers upon the building 
as early as the twelfth century. The 
old bell towers, dating from the twelfth 
century,and connected with the Cathe- 
dral by two arches (restored), have a 
very picturesque effect. The broad 
gable to the south portico was added 
in 1450, but the character of the an- 
cient building is well preserved in the 


east end showing the (restored) black 
ornamentation. 

From the Cathedral, through the 
Porta Nueva, is a short walk to the 
“Palazzo Reale” or, Royal Palace. 
This latter has always been the site of 
a city castle. However, but one tower 
remains—the remnant of Norman 
times. Entering the Palace court and 
ascending the staircase we reach the 
Cappella Palatina, and are surrounded 
at once with all the splendors that art 
can give. The interior is forty-two feet 
wide and one hundred and eight feet 
long. The wooden roof, with ancient 
Arabic inscriptions, and _ distinctly 
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eastern in its treatment and decora- 
tion, is supported by the pointed 
arches below, and these in turn are 
borne by columns of polished granite 
and “cipallino.”” Many of the capitals 
are of the Roman period, a prize from 
ancient temples long since despoiled 
of all their art. Mosaics of the time of 
King Roger I., who commenced the 
chapel in the middle of the twelfth cen- 


THE TOWERS OF THE CATHEDRAL OF PAL- 
ERMO. 


tury, adorn the choir. The mosaics 
are Greek or Byzantine, and in com- 
bination with gold and rarest marble 
are of unusual splendor. The wealth 
of mosaic is marvellous. All is mo- 
saic, with not an inch of other on walls 
or floor remaining. The intricate pat- 
terns on the marble floors are only 
surpassed by the rich work and gold- 
en background of the walls themselves. 
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Surely this is a royal chapel — with a 
wealth of art dating from the Norman 
period, a richness of material, and a 
mediaeval splendor unsurpassed by 
any other royal chapel. One stops and 
wonders if ever anything could be 
more beautiful, were ever marbles and 
porphyry more rich—could splendors 
of the Orient surpass them. 

Near this chapel, so rich and royal 
in art, and through the Porta Nueva, 
the road leads to the Cathedral of 
Monreale (or the Royal Mount). 

The road to the Monreale (less than 
four miles) is very beautiful. The 
morning of our expedition to the 
Royal Mount was as bright and clear 
a Sunday as ever shone in Sicily. The 
Sicilians were up betimes, and the 
road was lively with country folk mak- 
ing excursions to Palermo—that pride 
of all Sicilian hearts—and one of the 
fairest cities under sunny skies. 

How different the scenes this day in 
May from that which occurred but 
little over six hundred years ago. 
Here, on apparently as peaceful a 


day, in the year 1282, occurred the 


very beginning of the wars of the Sicil- 
ian Vespers—the darkest blot in the 
eventful history of the island. It was 
then the ambitious Charles of Anjou, 
with his arrogant wife, at the sugges- 
tion of the Pope, Clement IV., had 
usurped the throne of Sicily, and later 
put to death the heir by right of suc- 
cession, the youthful Conrad. For 
twenty years the Sicilians endured the 
unrighteous rule of Charles. But with 
no word of warning to their hated 
masters, they rose and enacted, on the 
31st day of March, 1282, the terrible 
massacre of the Sicilian Vespers. 

The French, whom Charles had 
brought into the island to rule the con- 
quered and to sap the life blood out 
of those they ruled, and Sicilian men 
and women were on the road to Ves- 
pers. The Vesper bells were ringing 
sweetly, and, like a calm before the 
storm, there seemed to be no warning 
on that peaceful afternoon of the trag- 
edy to follow. In submission the rule 
of Charles had been endured so long, 
and the hatred for him and his had 
been cherished so long in silence, that 
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the smouldering flame.was ready to 
burst forth in horrid and redoubled 
but patriotic fury at the most unex- 
pected cause. 

A Frenchman, so we are told, dared 
to insult a Sicilian lady of high degree, 
upon this very road; and the Sicilians 
one and all, as the bells were ringing 
out their chimes, and lighted candles 
were burning upon the sacred altars, 
arose then and there with great re- 
venge. Two hundred Frenchmen were 
killed upon theroads toward Monreale; 
and through the night the streets and 
houses of Palermo were searched for 
the hated nationality. The insurrec- 
tion continued, and soon two thousand 
foreigners lay dead within Palermo. 
The insurrection spread throughout 
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And their son, Frederick, was later 
acknowledged King of all Sicily. 
Teeming with the memories of these 
incidents was the road to Monreale. 
Here, high on the mountain,the Cathe- 
dral stands, surrounded by a town of 
good size. We lost but little time in 
entering, and stood within a church 
one hundred and thirty-one feet wide, 
and three hundred and _ thirty-three 
feet long, and one of the most magnifi- 
cent interiors in the world. ‘The 
pointed vaulting (quite eastern in 
character) was supported by eighteen 
gigantic columns of oriental granite, 
and of exquisite workmanship. Over 
seventy thousand square feet of mosaic 
occupied every available space of the 


walls. The mosaics, of the Greek 
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the island; and but one Frenchman in 
all the number was allowed to live. 
Nothing saved them; priests at the 
very altar, monks within their cloister 
cells, all alike fell dead. Tos bewa 
Frenchman was the death sentence. 
The domination of the French, and the 
cruel subjections of the Sicilians, could 
no longer keep the patriots under con- 
trol. At last the Sicilians arose for 
their freedom, and in the very face 
of the Pope, and from the ringing of 
the Vesper bells until their successful 
defence of Messina, the people fought 
for liberty and right, and brought 
into the island Peter of Aragon and 
his good wife, Constance, the daugh- 
ter of Manfred, the late king, killed in 
the defence of his country, and cousin 
to the executed and lamented Conrad. 


school, were of the richest and rarest 
description. The ornamental devises 
and the roof were \ Saracenic; but 
throughout the whole the Norman was 
often intermingled. However, since 
a fire in 1811, much of the work is a 
restoration. This famous cathedral 
was erected by William II., in the 
twelfth century, after the founding of 
a Benedictine monastery—the clois- 
ters of which in the pointed style are 
rich in columns, inlaid with mosaics, 
and the whole one of the most superb 
convents existing. 

The cloister capitals are full of gro- 
tesque heads and figures. The pointed 
arches and walls are of pattern in 
light and dark stones, and the col- 
umns, where not inlaid with mosaics, 
are most beautifully carved. In one 
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corner of the cloisters is a fountain, 
placed amidst a grouping of columns 
adorned in the Saracenic style, which 
no doubt lent a pleasant accompani- 
ment to the meditations of the Bene- 
dictine monks, as they walked among 
the orange trees or within the shad- 
ows of the arches. 

Returning from the Monreale, it was 
but a short detour to stop at the “Con- 
vento di Cappuccini,” in the under- 
ground corridors of which are pre- 
served the mummified bodies of many 
wealthy Palermitans. The bodies, 
with the exception of a few fastened 
upright against the walls, were ar- 
ranged in boxes with glass covers one 


above the other. In the dim light the 
corridors were most grotesque—and 
one old monk, in dusty, holy robes, 
stood upright with his mouth agape. it 
takes but a gentle touch to set his 
shrivelled tongue a-wagging within his 
open mouth. A long-bearded Cap- 
puccin Brother took grim pleasure in 
showing us this gastly ee and 
in the dead man’s mouth he thrust his 
own fingers, and set the tongue a-go- 
ing’; silently it wagged, as we looked 
at his shrivelled skin and sunken eyes. 

But we cannot remain always in Pa- 
lermo, and must speed on, leaving: be- 
hind us all that we have learned to love 
so much. 
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We left shortly after déjetner for 
Girgenti. We were comfortably seaced 
in a compartment of the cars with a 
fat German, a little English woman, 
her tiny dog and her big son, and in- 
numerable traps—their belongings. 

When the sun had set, we arrived at 
Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum of 
the Romans, and the Acragas of the 
Greeks. The sea has receded some- 
what from the ancient shore, but the 
lands around are still, perhaps, as fair 
and the sea as blue as in the old Greek 
days when the immortal Pindar wrote 
of the ancient city where dwelt two 
hundred thousand colonists: 


‘*T over of glory, fairest queen 
Of cities raised by human skill, 
That dwell’st beside the margent green 
Of flock-frequented Acragas, 
High on the temple-crested hill, 
The fair Proserpine’s chosen place.” 


The present town is on the old acrop- 
olis, but, by far, the objects of greatest 
interest are the ruined Greek temples. 
The finest of these are the “temple of 
Juno Lacinia” and the “temple of 
Concord.” The former, situated on a 
precipice nearly four hundred feet 


above the sea, has stood since the fifth 
century, B. C. The temple is perip- 
teros hexastylos, with formerly thirty- 
four columns of the best period of the 
Greek Doric order. But earthquakes 
and the sirocco have left but a rem- 
nant of its former grandeur. How- 
ever, there is still a remnant left—and 
the Doric columns standing on the 
precipice near the sea, amidst the 
grass and wild flowers, are beautiful 
in the art of over two thousand years 
ago. Nearby is the temple of Con- 
cord, also a peripteros hexastylos 
temple, and also in the Doric order. 
This is one of the best preserved Doric 
temples in existence, and its thirty- 
four columns are still standing. It 
was once used as a Christian church. 
There are also the lesser ruins of the 
temple of Hercules, the tomb of The- 
ron and the so-called temple of Castor 
and Pollux (four columns and the en- 
tablature of which have been re-erect- 
ed); and the latter showing distinct 
traces of stucco and coloring. 

But the former civilization is gone; 
and the beautiful remains tell us of 
the refinement and high state of cul- 
tivation of a nation and its colonies 
that made and perfected an architect- 
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ural order that has never been 
celled in simplicity and beauty. 
Leaving Girgenti for Syracuse we 
pass through an interesting country. 
The hue of the ground, owing to the 
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TEMPLE OF CASTOR AND POLLUX, GIR- 
GENTI, SICILY. 


many sulphur mines, is very peculiar. 
For miles one sees sulphurous greens; 
but the colors are pleasing, and the 
scene a novel one. At evening we ar- 
rived at Syracuse, once the most im- 
portant town ol Sicily and the most 
important of all the Hellenic cities— 
but now only a remnant of its former 
greatness. With a stirring history of 
over twenty-six hundred years, it has 
been the prize of contesting nations. 
At first a Phoenician settlement, it was 
founded in the eighth century, B. C., 
by the Dorians and Corinthians. The 
Greeks and the Romans have fought 
for it, and in later years the Arabs and 
the Normans, and all in turn have con- 
quered and been conquered. It was 
in the reign of the King Huero II. 
that Syracuse rose to the highest pitch 
of glory it ever attained. In his reign 
lived Archimedes, the mathematician, 
the first to establish the important 
truth in physics that a body plunged 
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into water loses as much of its weight 
as is equal to the weight of an equal 
volume of fluid. 

Theocritus was born at Syracuse, 
and lived at the brilliant court of 
Tieroslh 


‘““The sweet Theocritus, with softest strains, 

Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian swains, 

Through his smooth reed no rustic numbers 
move, 

But all is tenderness and all is love, 

As if the muses dwelt in every vale, 

Inspired the song and told the melting tale. 


” 


The modern town (which occupies 
but a small part of the ancient town) is 
most beautifully situated upon an 
island connected with the mainland of 
Sicily. The seas at times dash wildly 
up against the stone walls and para- 
pets. The modern town itself has 
nothing in it of especial importance. 
However, it is very picturesyue and 
quaint; and the bits of mediaeval door- 
ways and windows now remaining are 
very interesting, the immense voissoirs 
of some being a noticeable and pleas- 
ing feature. The shady, narrow streets 
are in great contrast to the sunny 
seas around. The country around 
Syracuse is of pastoral beauty, and the 
road to Fort Eurelus, which latter 
stands at the extremity of the ancient 
city, is splendid with waving golden 
erain and verdant fields, with red pop- 
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pies and great yellow daisies border- 
ing the roadside, and giving notes of 
bright color among the greens and 
goldens of the grasses. 
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Fort Eurelus is where the north and 
south walls, erected by Dionysius, 
converge. It terminates in four great 
towers—flanked by two deep fosses, 
hewn in the rock. From one of these 
fosses a number of subterranean out- 
lets are connected with each other, and 
form passages accessible not only to 
infantry but to cavalry as well. The 
“Greek Theatre,” on a hillside without 
the present town, was the third lar- 
gest of its kind erected. It was hewn 
in the rock in the fifth century, B. C., 
and is semicircular, and four hundred 
and ninety feet in diameter. There 
were, perhaps, sixty-one tiers of seats. 
Near this theatre, on the upper part of 
the hill, is the “streets of tombs,” cut 
also out of the solid rock. But no lon- 
ger sleeps anyone within. The tombs 
have long ago been despoiled of all 
their decorations. No trace is left of 
the cultivated audience that once sat 
within the theatre — except King 
Hiero and Queen Philistis, whose 
names are still traced upon the stone. 

How easily our imagination can 
picture here the multitude listening to 
the plays of Greece, near the beautiful 
lonian sea! 

One of the most interesting sights 
of Syracuse are the Latomie or ancient 
quarries, from which was taken the 
material for the ancient city. The two 
principal ones are the “Latomia del 
Paradiso,” and the ““Latomia dei Cap- 
puccini.” The former has been hewn 
in the rock to the depth of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and now, with 
the luxuriant vegetation that has 
sprung up, looks like a work of nature. 
One imagines himself in a wild ravine, 
with the rocks rising in picturesque 
and grotesque masses around him. 
Here in the Latomia del Paradiso is 
the so-called “ear of Dionysius,” a 
grotto hewn in th rock in the form of 
the letter S. It is two hundred and ten 
feet long and seventy-four feet high. It 
contracts toward the summit and 
forms peculiar acoustic properties. 
From an opening in the top one can 
hear a whisper at any point in the in- 
terior. This ear is supposed by some 
to be one of the prisons erected by 
Dionysius in order that he might de- 
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tect any conversation among the pris- 
oners. 

Near the Latomia dei Cappuccini is 
the church of San Giovanni and the 
Catacombs of the same. Both date 
from about the fourth century, A. D. 
The catacombs are very extensive and 
among the most interesting in exist- 
ence. There is comparatively little 
decoration left within them; but the 
large circular chambers are a peculiar 
and an unique feature. The church 
of San Giovanni contains a most in- 
teresting crypt which dates from the 
fourth century. Here are remnants of 
capitals and pillars of an ancient Greek 
temple. A most beautifully carved 
Greek Ionic cap is used reversed for 
the bishop’s chair—the volutes form- 
ing the arms. It was in this crypt that 
St. Paul is said to have preached on 
his way to Rome; and the faithful may 
believe they see the very spot on 
which he stood. 

In Syracuse the great temple of Ju- 
piter Olympium (Cicero informs us) 
was erected, but not a vestige remains 
unless we except the broken shafts of 
two columns. 

As we leave the walls of Syracuse, 
and follow the border of the Ionian 
sea, the snowy peak of Aetna grows 
larger and greater until we reach Ca- 
tania. There are few cities with a 
more stirring history than Catania. It 
was founded by Chalcidians in 729, B. 
C. By wars and earthquakes it has 
suffered greatly, and there was little of 
antiquity left after the great earth- 
quake of 1693, since which time the 
present town has been rebuilt. The in- 
habitants have in turn been trans- 
planted to other parts, as in the time 
of Hiero I., and have been reduced to 
a state of slavery, as in the time of Di- 
onysius. The Goths, Saracens, and 
Normans have fought for the city. The 
first Sicilian University was founded 
here, and Catania was long the liter- 
ary centre of the island. With all its 
varied history, Catania is to-day, al- 
though not rich in historic monu- 
ments and works of art, a well-built 
city, second only in population to Pa- 
lermo. 

There is a Greco-Roman theatre in 
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Catania that is very impressive. Only 
an imperfect idea can be obtained of it, 
for it is mostly underground. One 
can trace the tiers of seats and see, at 
places, the pure white marble of the 
graceful seats remaining, while the 
houses of the modern town rise in pic- 
turesque confusion over the very top 
of the ancient structure. The Bene- 
dictine monastery of San Nicolo at Ca- 
tania is extensive and covers twenty- 
one acres of ground. 

Aetna, the landmark everywhere, is 
most impressive from Catania and its 
environs: From the streets themselves 
Aetna towers over all in majesty and 
glory. The clear atmosphere, the bril- 
liant sky, and the snowy peak of Aet- 
na will always make Catania delight- 
ful. 

Comparatively speaking, the Sicil- 
ian is poor, and therefore deserves all 
the more credit for his hospitality and 
generosity so often shown. Of course 
there are Sicilians and there are Sicil- 
ians; as also there are Americans 
and Americans. But a _ Sicilian’s 
kindness is amazing, especially when 
one considers (what seems to us and 
which often is) the small amount with- 
in his pursestrings. To a stranger he is 
courteous and kind to an extreme. He 
will allow a stranger, if he be a guest 
or a friend to pay for nothing while in 
his company. “Oh!” he will say, 
“Weare in Sicily, and I’m a Sicilian!” 
Those are his oft repeated words. His 
friends, from other cities or countries, 
he considers always his guests. Al- 
though he might have to stint himself 
for days thereafter, he will give his 
friends the best his larder can possess. 

3ut it may be mentioned here that an 
American who always longs for the 
luxury that surrounds him at home to 
accompany him abroad and who can- 
not take pleasure and interest in any- 
thing unless done as he or his country- 
men would do it, had better remain 
forever away from Sicily; for he can- 
not be congenial to the Sicilian and 
the Sicilian will not be congenial to 
him. In no country is the saying so 
true that ‘When in Rome, do as the 
Romans do.” One must not go to 
Sicily, as some one has said of another 
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country, to pick motes out of bright 
eyes, or, as I shall say of this, to find 
fault with those who are our peers in 
courtesy and gentle manners. Luxury, 
after all, is a relative term. A mechan- 
ic’s luxury would be to see and learn 
in some of our great machine shops; 
an artist’s luxury, to walk among the 
very kind of towns and _ scenes that 
Sicily possesses. 

The first time I was invited to a Sic- 


ilian home to dine, the remarkable ad- 


vice “not to eat any breakfast,’ was 
given to me. As dinner was at four 
in the afternoon, I replied that I should 
become very hungry. Again, | was 
told that if I ate much in the morning 
I would be unable to eat any dinner. 
A roll and a cup of coffee is rather a 
light breakfast for an American; so 
long before dinner, the pangs of hun- 
ger had overtaken me; but long before 
dinner was over the pangs of hunger 
were thoroughly satisfied. During the 
course of the dinner, I began to un- 
derstand why my friend had advised 
me to eat nothing beforehand. I soon 
learned from a Sicilian lady next to me 
that a guest was expected (“out of 
compliment to the host and hostess”) 
to eat more than anyone else at the 
table. The lady on one side and my 
friend on the other kept telling me, 
as each course was served: “Oh! 
but you ought to take more, even 
if no one else does, or you will 
offend the hostess.” In the early 
part of the dinner this was all de- 
lightfully pleasant, but toward the lat- 
ter courses, having followed the ad- 
vice of my friend, I found I was at my 
wits’ end to know what to do, as wine 
and dainties in succession followed. 

We, therefore, left Catania with 
happy memories of a kind and pleas- 
ant people, ever thinking of the flow- 
ers and hospitality, we, perhaps, might 
never see again. 

Our destination was Taormina. 

The railroad skirts the sea, and the 
scene was ever changing and always 
beautiful. With Aetna always in sight, 
we rede past ancient lava streams and 
orange groves, and pitcuresque Sicil- 
ian towns and finally arrived at Taor- 
mina, at one time one of the most cel- 
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THE CITY GATE FROM ROAD TO GIARDINI AT TAORMINA. 


ebrated cities of all Sicily. It was the 
last of the Sicilian cities to yield to 
Saracen invasion; and only after a 
siege of eight months it surrendered 
to the enemy. And in the time of the 
Norman invasion, a siege of six 
months was held around its ancient 
fortifications. The town itself is three 
hundred and eighty feet above the sta- 
tion of Giardini. A road winds pic- 
turesquely up the hill to the quaint old 
town. With our luggage we seated 
ourselves in the trap awaiting us. Up, 
up we rode the tortuous road. Great 
prickly pear grew along the roadside; 
orange trees perfumed the air; and 
dirty children ran out from behind 
stone walls and hedges, begging for 
soldi. Donkeys, with ladened pan- 
niers, were trudging up and down, and 
boys and men, the very perfection of 
Apollos, were accompanying them. 
Up, up our horses pulled, and at 
every turn the scene grew more beau- 
tiful, and Giardini, with its straggling 
houses, grew smaller, and the expanse 


of sea grew larger. Up, up, and at last 
we reached the city gate, a mediaeval 
structure, picturesque with greens 
and prickly pear. Almost on level 
ground we entered the town itself. | 
was going to say we entered the mid- 
dle ages. 

Centuries had not seen a change 
within the city gates. 

Women and children, physiques 
erect, still carried, as in the days of 
old, great water jugs of graceful out- 
line, upon their heads, and went to 
picturesque old fountains for crystal 
water, fresh from Aetna’s snows. Our 
carriage, with things of beauty on 
every side, rattled through the mediae- 
val street. To our left the town 
climbed up the hill, to our right below 
us was the sea. Fine old doorways, 
with decorations that were works of 
art, in every detail, some of Renais- 
sance and others Gothic, we passed on 
every turn. We began to feel that the 
hands of time had been turned back 
to mediaeval days, for there was noth- 
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ing here to mar our delusions. At 
last we arrived at what seemed to be 
the end of the street, and where were 
the gates of Hotel Timeo. Our smil- 
ing, bright-eyed, dark-mustachioed 
host greeted us cordially as we alight- 
ed. The hotel commanded a view 
unique, and there is none more beau- 
tiful in all the world, and stood next 
the ancient theatre. 

The theatre was of Greek origin, 
but owes its present form to the Ro- 
mans. It is also one of the best pre- 
served ancient theatres in existence, 
and commands a viewunequalled. The 


theatre was so perfect in its acoustic 
Vol". VI.—3.—5, 
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properties that words uttered in a low 
voice in the proscenium were distinctly 
heard at the top of the tiers of seats. 

The morning light and evening 
shades are ever varying. One evening 
I remember a glorious sunset colored 
all the scene. The storm had passed, 
and the horizon clouds had deepened 
to a purplish grey, until they touched 
the purpler sea below. The clouds 
above, lit with a rosy hue, reflected 
pinks upon the blues of waters near 
the shore. With orange trees and cy- 
presses, the rocks held up Taormina 
high above the sea; and the hill of 
Mola, with its town perched on _ its 
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very peak in precipitous height, and in 
its emerald green, rose higher still 
above Taormina. The castle wall was 
tinged with pink, and Mola’s houses 
were a thousand tints against the red- 
dened sky. Beyond the Corinthian 
columns of the theatre lay the valley 
of the Alcantara and the mountains 
of Castiglione, in gay attire, and great 
Aetna from the sea of blue and pink 
had snow fields faintly red. With a 
blaze of glory, the setting sun sank be- 
yond the mountains, and great shad- 
ows hid a scene of unsurpassed beauty. 
The town grew quiet in the evening 
shadows—save for music of guitar and 
sweet Sicilian voices. The air was 
freshened by the ozone from the sea; 
and Aetna, silvery white, was high 
among the stars and fleeting clouds. 

We left Taormina and the most 
beautiful surroundings of all Sicily, 
and following the Ionian sea we 
reached Messina. 

Here ended the wars of the Sicilian 
Vespers in the memorable siege when 
Messina was attacked by Charles of 
Anjou. The whole island from one 
end to the other had been stirred to 
the highest pitch of patriotism, after 
the successful rout of the French— 
and all alike were willing to risk every- 
thing for their country’s sake. None 
were more brave than the citizens of 
Messina. In those memorable days 
the wives and maidens took part in 
the defence of the city. Women of 
high degree, with their lowlier sisters, 
carried stones and combustibles to 
hurl at the enemy. In fact it was a 
young woman who first gave the 
alarm of attack, and she hurled a huge 
fragment down and killed several 
French soldiers; and another, her com- 
panion, set the bells ringing, and Mes- 
sina was saved, and the way opened 
for the entrance of their chosen Con- 
stance of Arragon. 

Owing to the many vicissitudes 
this city has sustained, both from the 
hand of man and nature, the town re- 
tains but few relics of antiquity. The 
most interesting object in Messina is 
its cathedral. The latter was begun in 
1098, but it has been so changed and 
modernized that but comparatively 
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little remains of the style of the origi- 
nal. The best part of the structure is 
the lower part of the facade. This is 
Gothic, and is very beautiful in the 
treatment of the style, suggesting the 
style as treated at places on the main- 
land of Italy. Its principal character- 
istics are its fine detail, proportion, the 
horizontal flat bands of inlaid marble, 
and the scheme of coloring so effect- 
ively produced by the latter. The gen- 
eral result is most chaste and artistic, 
but the pediment over the principal 
entrance is a later addition. The two 
Renaissance tablets between the doors, 
although not bad in themselves, are 
incongruously out of place. The 
bands upon the fagade become larger, 
and the design less intricate, as they 
approach the top; but nowhere, owing 
to the variety of design and delicate 
coloring, do they become monotonous. 
Black and white marbles are freely 
used in combination with colors, and 
the treatment is everywhere delicate. 
The widest horizontal band, as it were, 
divides the front vertically into two 
parts, the upper part being one-half 
the size of the lower part. In the same 
proportion are the doors; the centre 
one being about one-half as high 
again as each of the other two. The 
coloring on this fagade produced by 
the designs in marble is one of the 
most beautiful effects in Sicily, We 
would wish that the whole facade had 
been carried out in the design of the 
lower part. What has already been 
done in this Gothic work is so ex- 
ceedingly beautiful that the work 
above it appears very mean and clum- 
sy in its heavy classic forms and de- 
tails. 

The harbor, one of the finest in the 
world, is always busy with traffic. 
Boats in all direction are plying across 
its waters. Bright-eyed Sicilians are 


~working hard with the incoming and 


outgoing cargoes. Great lumbering 
carts rumble along the wharves, and 
boatmen, in gaudy red caps, and fish- 
ermen lounge about upon the piers. 
Horses in harness of bright colors, 
brass and feathers, pull wagons paint- 
ed in all gay colors and with scenes 
from the lives of the saints depicted 
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thereon, and the woodwork of aston- 
ishing design. Women in gay dress 
vend fruit and flowers. 

The café doors are open, and with 
the odor of the cigarettes is mingled 
that of the ever delicious choco- 
late and coffee. The macaroni hangs 
out in the sun, and whole shop-fronts, 
with the same on long poles, are cov- 
ered; and the ceilings within are ob- 
scured by its presence. Small chil- 
dren and hungry beggars look long- 
ingly up as it dries in the air, while 
swarms of flies blacken its surface and 
eat up their fill in peace and content. 

A lady I became acquainted with in 
Sicily most aptly described the island: 
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“In the beginning,” she said, “God 
created everything, but when his hand 
became more cunning, he paid more 
attention to detail, until at last he made 
and finished Sicily—His most beauti- 
ful masterpiece.” 

And so we leave the land of Grecian 
temples, and the flowers and orange 
blossoms, and the blue hills and moun- 
tain peaks under the sunny skies and 
sail away into the seas. Sicily, like an 
ever-beautiful dream, fast melts into 
the blue waters, and Aetna’s peak is 
faintly white above the vanished isle. 
At last the distance veils it all, and 
nothing is left to us but the azure of 
the skies and seas. 


Albert M. Whitman. 


CORNER HOUSES IN PARIS. 


N our modern cities, where the 
municipal authorities, scrupu- 
lously respectful of the equality 

of the inhabitants, too often forget 
that the equality of all means the lib- 
erty of each; where the regulations re- 
lating to public ways, inflexible 
though antiquated, form barriers to 
private initiative and cause our streets 
and avenues to be bordered from end 
to end by long, unvaried ribbons of 
stone, any innovations on the part of 
architects, any attempts to modify 
the appearance of our buildings and 
make them more attractive to their 
occupants and to passers-by, are kept 
within the very narrowest limits.* 
What, indeed, is to be done when the 
height to which houses may be built 
and the distance to which their exte- 
rior projections can extend, are fixed 
by the terms of a regulation, and 
when the municipality, without whose 
license one stone cannot be placed 
upon another, decapitates every dar- 
ing summit and lops off every exu- 
berant ledge? Confined in this man- 
ner, above, in front, and on each side, 
how is it possible for the outline of a 
house to offer any novelty; how can 
it differ from its neighbors, unless it 
be by the style of its decoration, by or- 
namentation more or less bombastic, 
which frequenuly appears misplaced 
because one feels that it is only ve- 
neering—that it might be very dif- 
ferent from what it is, and that it is 
in no wise needed for the setting-off 
of the architectural features of the ed- 
ifice? 

But, though the monotonots uni- 
formity of so many of our large public 
arteries is partly imputable to the re- 
quirements, theoretically justifiable no 
doubt, of a too paternal Highway 
Board, it is not always due to this 
cause alone. In the case of apart- 
ment houses,which are the only ones 


®*The author here, of course, is referring to 
Paris and to other cities of the European conti- 
nent—Editor. 


now under consideration, it is cer- 
tain that owing to the duty incumbent 
upon the architect of providing the 
greatest possible amount. of house- 
room and the natural obligation of 
placing the larger number of windows 
in the part of the house looking out 
upon the street, with the consequent 
distribution of spaces and solid parts, 
he has very little latitude left to him 
for innovations. Even if he had any 
inclinations in this direction, the land- 
lord would not be likely to give him 
any encouragement. As a rule, a land- 
lord wishing to erect an apartment 
house fights shy of architects who 
want to produce something architect- 
ural: he merely requires that the 
house should be built, for, in matters 
of art, the public are now so well edu- 
cated that they know architecture and 
housebuilding are two different things, 
and for the former it is the landlord 
who pays, while it is the architect 
who reaps all the glory. 

One of the rare occasions in house- 
construction on which an architect is 
able to introduce a little architecture 
—reducing the term to the sense at- 
tributed to it by the close-fisted land- 
lord—is when the ground upon which 
the house is to be erected is located at 
the intersection of two streets and can 
consequently present two faces in- 
stead of only one. The edifice then 
becomes a complete thing, being no 
longer a mere slice of a block of build- 
ings, so that the architect’s talent, if 
he has any, finds scope to display it- 
self. This is why it has occurred to 
us that it would be interesting to see, 
by the inspection of a few recent ex- 
amples, what French architects have 
been able to do of an original character 
in later years,and to devote these few 
pages to a study of corner houses, 
confining ourselves, of course, to 
apartment houses, those for which a 
uniform programme is laid down, 
which may always be summarized 
thus: provide the greatest extent of ac- 
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commodation obtainable, in order to 
produce the highest possible amount 
in rentals. 

We should like to go back to for- 
mer centuries and see how our ances- 
tors managed in this respect; but, in 
the first place, apartment houses are 
things of quite modern invention, like 
the enormous increase in land values, 
which necessitates paying for the 
ground alone a price that would for- 
merly have sufficed for the erection 
of a palace, and entails, in conse- 
quence, increased height in order to 
make up for the space impossible to 
be had laterally; secondly, in those 
much maligned days of yore, the civic 
powers were far more lenient than 
they are at present, and leit every 
man free to lodge himself as he saw 
fit. Houses of several floors did ex- 
ist, it is true, but they were in each 
case occupied by a single family, and 
a few boards did not then, as now, 
form the only separation between be- 
ings utterly indifferent to one another, 
or perhaps enemies, passing their lives 
side by side without ever meeting face 
to face. When a house was located 
on a corner, this position used to be 
utilized by the construction of a wind- 
ing staircase, which, from the first 
floor upwards, overhung the sidewalk. 
By way of retrospect we give an il- 
lustration (Fig. 1) of a charming spec- 
imen of this style, dating from the fif- 
teenth century and still standing in the 
old Marais quarter, at the junction of 
the rue Vieille du Temple ana the rue 
des Francs-Bourgeois. This system 
was a very rational one, considering 
that the starting point of the staircase, 
for the use of a single family, was sit- 
uated inside the dwelling. The projec- 
tion thus commencing only above the 
basement, the whole of the corbelling 
was gained from the street, whereas if 
the stairs had been required for sev- 
eral distinct families, it would have 
been necessary to make the turret 
start from the ground in order to es- 
tablish an exterior entrance to it. 

This corner arrangement, consist- 
ing of a small overhanging staircase 
winding round a central newel, was 
perfectly logical: it is, perhaps, less so 
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when the staircase runs round a well 
starting from the ground. We have 
an example of the latter in a contem- 
porary edifice, le Cercle de la Librai- 
rie (Publisher’s Club), erected by M. 
Charles Garnier, on the corner of the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain and the rue 
Grégoire de Tours. It may be that in 
adopting this arrangement the emi- 
nent architect of the Paris Opera 
House allowed himself to be guided 
by his partiality (justified by success 
we admit) for staircases of magnificent 
proportions; but, however great the 
talent displayed,the dimensions of this 
staircase appear excessive in compar- 
ison with the size of the edifice itself. 
Employing the well-known descrip- 
tion of a canon, namely, a hole with 
some metal around it, we might say 
of the Cercle de la Librarie that it is a 
staircase with something at the top. 
But what is perfectly admissible in the 
case of a great public edifice, not in- 
tended for habitation, and which calls 
for a certain ostensation of style, is 
less justifiable in domestic architect- 
ure—in the great majority of private 
buildings which form the subject of 
this article. 

Our public thoroughfares, which all 
run in a more or less straight line, 
traverse one another in such a way as 
to form three kinds of angles, viz.: ob- 
tuse, right, or acute. It goes without 
saying that the shape of the plot re- 
sulting from these three different an- 
gles determines the manner of plan- 
ning the house to be erected thereon. 
An obtuse angle, when only a slight 
one, is manifested by a simple devia- 
tion of the frontage, which appears 
broken. The bend is necessarily a 
solid part, merely uniting two por- 
tions of facade and gives little oppor- 
tunity for any specially interesting ar- 
rangement. We present a good ex- 
ample of this kind of corner in Fig. 2, 
being a house lately erected in the 
Avenue Henri Martin. It is just the 
average kind of house met with in our 
large avenues; there are many like it 
and the sole difference between one 
and another consists in the greater or 
less profusion of sculptural ornamen- 
tation, distributed over the front. 
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FIG. 1.—ANGLE TOWER, RUE VII 
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FIG. 2,—-APARTMENT HOUSE, AVENUE HENRI MARTIN, PARIS. 


When the angle is a right one, 
which is most frequently the case, 
three courses can be adopted: retain 
it, cut it off, or round it. In practice, 
the angle is scarcely ever retained, and 
it may be said that the first hypothesis 
is never realized, as, this position at 
the crossing point of two streets be- 
ing a particularly agreeable one, it 
would be unwise not to profit thereby 
and obtain a view by placing a win- 
dow there. Cutting off the corner is, 
therefore, the plan most generally fol- 
lowed, especially for houses located 
on streets of moderate width, where 
the process of rounding, to be touched 
upon presently, would require more 
space than could conveniently be 
spared. According to the size of the 
room placed on the corner and_ the 
consequent amount of light required, 
the architect slices off a larger or 


smaller portion of the angle, so as to 
admit of putting one, two or even a 
larger number of windows. When 
the corner is cut off in this way to a 
considerable depth, the front obtained 
is really the principal part of the fa- 
cade, the returns being merely acces- 
sory parts. All the private mansions 
surrounding the Arc de Triomphe, on 
the Place de l’Etoile, have their fronts 
formed in this manner, with the tri- 
angular piece of ground before the 
house—which we may call the product 
of this slicing-off process—made into 
a tiny garden, separating the house 
from too direct contact with the pub- 
lic road. This is a very pleasant ar- 
rangement, but involves too great a 
sacrifice of ground to be frequently 
adopted. 

A house in the rue Francois Pre- 
mier in the Champs-Elysées district 
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FIG. 3.—APARTMENT HOUSE, RUE FRANCOIS PREMIER, PARIS. 


(Fig. 3), shows us a modification of 
the method just described. As will 
be seen, the architect seems to have 
taken pleasure, and we cannot blame 
him, in varying as much as possible 
the shape of the rooms of the house 
by putting two faces on the corner, 
one having two windows and the 
other, not so large, with one window. 

In order to see the latest achieve- 
ments of architectural art in the do- 
main of house-building one must al- 
ways examine the districts that ex- 
tend towards the west of Paris, be- 
tween the Seine, the Champs-Elysées 


and the Bois de Boulogne. In this 
neighborhood, where grass was. still 
erowing a hundred years ago, apart- 
ment houses are springing up daily, 
filled with the newest appliances 
contributing to comfort. The rent- 
als of these houses remain rela- 
tively within reach, for, notwith- 
standing the complaints of bad 
times emitted by architects and 
builders, it is not that the number of 
new erections has diminished, but 
that constructors have multiplied so 
that they now do a less profitable 
business. 
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FIG. 4.—-APARTMENT HOUSE, RUE DE VILLEJUST AND AVENUE VICTOR HUGO, PARIS. 


Three houses in the Avenue Victor 
Hugo, quite recently completed, give 
us three types of one and the same ar- 
rangement. We will not pause to 
speak at length of the internal dispo- 
sition, which varies but little in apart- 
ment houses: There is always a large 
and a small drawing-room, a dining- 
room, from two to five bedrooms, 
sometimes with, but more often with- 
out, dressing-rooms, a bathroom, an 
ante-chamber, a servants’ room and a 
kitchen. That is all very well, and it 
is quite possible to live comfortably in 
one of these flats, especially if the 
master’s occupations keep him out of 
doors all day, for we must note here, 
in passing, that in a flat it is always the 
master who is sacrificed. Madame has 
one or two salons in which to pass her 
time, but there is no study or working 
room for Monsieur; if he desires one 
he must make shift with one of the 
chambers intended for bedrooms, as 


the architect has foreseen nothing for 
him. He may some day become less 
of a cipher in the household, and may 
pe provided with a cabinet opening 
into the drawing-room, where his visi- 
tors could wait. After this little com- 
plaint pro domo mea, which it is not a 
bad thing to make from time to 
time, without much prospect, how- 
ever, of changing deep-rooted habits, 
we will say that we freely approve of 
the rule, in the case of corner houses, 
of giving the drawing-room the best 
position. The three examples that we 
here offer follow this plan, as, in each, 
the drawing-room has a view on three 
different sides. Certainly nothing is 
better calculated to brighten a room; 
but this agreeable effect is not ob- 
tained without interfering with the fur- 
nishing of the room. In effect, the 
abundance of windows on three sides 
leave but little wall space, except on 
the side facing the middle window, 
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FIG. 5. 


and even this is usually occupied, in 
its central part, by the fireplace, which 
is flanked right and left by a door 
leading to the two sides of the house. 
Therefore, in a room of restricted di- 
mensions, whose walls are pierced 
with three windows and two doors, to 
say nothing of the parts taken up by 
the windows and door hanging's, what 
space is there left for the furniture? 
This is a serious inconvenience to 
people who delight to surround them- 
selves with those personal objects 
that give an individual stamp to a 
room and distinguish it from ordinary, 
commonplace apartments. In order 
to avoid the drawbacks, while profit- 


ing by the advantages of this kind of: 


room, the architect has in many cases, 
and wisely, we think, stopped up the 
corner window by raising its block- 
ing course breast-high and putting a 


fast, unsilvered mirror in place of the 
French window. This plan has a triple 
advantage; daylight enters the room 
as before, while a piece of furniture 
can be placed underneath the glass, 
and outside, especially if there is a 
balcony running round the apart- 
ment, flower-boxes can be so disposed 
as to surround the bay with a frame 
of verdant climbing plants. The house 
which stands at the angle of the Rue 
de Villejust and the Avenue Victor 
Hugo (Fig. 4), presents an example 
of this arrangement. As an illustra- 
tion of the opposite disposition we 
have the house shown in Fig. 5, where 
the glazed space has been increased 
by dividing the corner window into 
three parts instead of two. This fig- 
ure also demonstrates an arrange- 
ment that is frequently adopted. On 
each of the side frontages there is a 
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carriage entrance, thus permitting ve- 
hicles to go in on one side of the 
house and come out again on the other 
side after taking up or depositing the 
visitors at the foot of the staircase at 
the bottom of this circular passage. 

In dealing with flattened corners, 
as we have just described them, the 
constructor has not much field for the 
exercise of his talent, the corner 
front being merely a continuation of 
the lateral facade. We may remark, 
however, without entirely approving 
the result, the great pains taken by the 
architect of the third house (Fig. 6) to 
modify the triteness of its facade. 
Some better method might surely have 
been found for joining the two sides 
than to leave the corner face plain after 
having adopted those voluminous col- 
umns reaching to a height of two 
floors. Besides, what function is per- 
formed by these columns, which rest 
on consoles and sustain a cornice that 
is totally useless, as it caps nothing, 
and is, moreover, surmounted by two 
floors. Yet, remove this useless cor- 
nice and the columns no longer have 
any raison d’étre, or the consoles 
either. It is, in fact, pure ornamen- 
tation, and as such, we find it rather 
encumbering. 

Though the architecture of these 
houses is somewhat commonplace, it 
has the merit of being for the most 
part simple and unpretentious, a qual- 
ity not invariably met with in the edi- 
fices forming the third of the three cat- 
egories spoken of above, that is to say, 
those whose corner is rounded off and 
presents a circular shape. This course 
is not usually followed unless the 
house is located on a square sufficient- 
ly large, or on an avenue sufficiently 
wide, to allow of the recoil; it is, in 
reality, not a simple rounding off or 
softening of the angle, but a veritable 
tower is placed at the intersection of 
the two streets. This is not an innova- 
tion, as, apart from the circular pa- 
vilions, which in past times flanked the 
angles of chateaux in memory of the 
ancient towers of defense, urban edi- 
fices were also built in this form, as is 
evidenced by the Pavilion de Hanovre, 
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built in Paris about the year 1750 on 
what is now called the Boulevard des 
Italiens. But it is especially during 
the last thirty years that apartment- 
houses have been built after this fash- 
ion; and we must believe that the 
tower has a great fascination for land- 
lords, seeing that every house of any 
consequence possesses this append- 
age, which in most instances is a mere 
decoration and is sometimes quite in- 
appropriate. Fashion has also had 
something to do with it; in our era 
of wealth the rich man wants to have 
his tower, just as in former days every 
powerful noble had his dungeon. The 
tower is precisely the dungeon of the 
bourgeois, who wishes to assert by 
some external sign the might of his 
shekels and the solidity of his credit. 
We are bound, in fact, to recognize 
that although this tower arrangement 
has certain advantages it is principally 
adopted for the sake of show, and that, 
here again, inside comfort is sacrificed 
to external appearance. It is the pass- 
ers-by who reap the enjoyment, and it 
cannot be denied that the lantern or 
dome-shaped summits standing out 
here and there from the straight line 
of roofs do vary the monotony of our 
avenues. The tenants also are flat- 
tered, by the same sentiment as the 
landlord,at the idea of living in a house 
which attracts notice and gives peo- 
ple a good opinion of them. Conse- 
quently, they submit meekly enough 
to the inconveniences connected with 
the internal arrangement of their flats. 
The drawing-room could not well oc- 
cupy any other position than this place 
of honor; but, if as we have said, it is 
a difficult matter to furnish a room 
containing numerous windows, the ar- 
rangement of the furniture in a room 
of circular shape is still more embar- 
rassing; besides which, it is pretty cer- 
tain that, in whatever position one sits 
there will be a window at one’s back, 
and, while everybody is not incom- 
moded by this, we think it detracts to 
some extent from the comfort of the 
room and gives one the impression of 
living in the street. 

Paris contains a hundred houses in 
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FIG. 7.—APARTMENT HOUSE, RUE BOISSIERE AND RUE DE LONGCHAMPS, 


the same style as the building shown 
in Fig. 7, which is located at the cross- 
ing point of the Rue Boissiere and the 
Rue de Longchamps, with its principal 
view toward the Place d’lena. You 
will see everywhere the same mode of 
decoration, consisting in placing im- 
bedded columns on the balcony of the 
second floor, their capitals supporting 
the cornice on which rests the fourth 
floor balcony. Here again we may 
ask ourselves whether the columns and 


cornice serve any useful purpose. It 
is an open question; the former justify 
the latter without having in themselves 
or in the necessities of the construction 
their own proper justification. How- 
ever, we can understand the architect’s 
desire to enrich the outline of this 
tower, which, if left bare, would have 
resembled a cylinder covered by an ex- 
tinguisher. Still, we hope that one 
day something better will be found. 
The constructor of the house repre- 
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FIG. 8—APARTMENT HOUSE, RUE WASHINGTON AND AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS. 


sented in Fig. 8, located on the corner 
of the Rue Washington and the Ave- 
nue des Champs-Elysées, and to which 
the finishing touches are now being 
put, does not seem to have done any 
better. Instead of one column he has 
put two. Perhaps this was necessary 
in order to satisfy the eye and to have 
the appearance of supporting the pe- 
culiar crown with which he has capped 
his cylinder. A cupola was _ not 
enough for him, so he has added there- 
to a belvedere surmounted by a rather 


unexpected end-ornament. We can- 
not imagine the purpose of the belve- 
dere, or who, in an apartment-house, 
can enjoy the use of it. Will it be the 
domestics, who are the usual denizens 
of these upper regions? On the whole, 
we incline rather to the theory that 
this terrace is intended by an obliging 
attention on the part of the landlord, 
to enable the tenants to look over their 
neighbors’ heads and see the fireworks 
which illuminate the four corners of 
Paris on the Fourteenth of July. An- 
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FIG. 9.—_APARTMENT HOUSE, AVENUE HENRI MARTIN, PARIS. 


other and more probable explanation 
of this exuberance lies perhaps in the 
landlord’s desire to have something 
strictly novel and to build a house 
higher than the neighboring ones, for 
it will be noticed that the illustration 
shows another house which dikewise 
has the inevitable corner tower. 

One more, and a last example, lo- 
cated on the Avenue Henri Martin, 
in the Trocadero district, displays 
greater ingenuity and sounder taste, 
and furnishes us furthermore with a 
specimen belonging to the last of the 
three kinds of corners above named, 
that of the acute angle. Sharp enough, 
in truth, was the tongue of ground 
which the architect had to utilize, and 
narrow enough the space for placing 
a principal room on the corner, yet the 
position was too good to be wasted by 
putting a minor chamber there. The 


difficulty has been solved in a very in- 
genious and yet simple fashion. From 
the second floor upwards the architect 
has dilated the walls and supported 
them by corbeliing. He could not com- 
mence at the first floor because the 
regulations forbid balconies or projec- 
tions of any sort below the second 
floor. This interdiction, it appears, is 
a relic of the Middle Ages and was en- 
acted because, with the narrow streets 
of those days, any corbelling at a lower 
height would have obstructed the 
passage of vehicles, especially wagons 
with high loads of hay. It is evident 
that in the present case, particularly as 
there is a garden in front of the house, 
the corbelling would not have ob- 
structed anything or anybody; but un- 
fortunately argument has never yet 
prevailed against a regulation. The 
increased width thus given to the three 
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upper stories has made it possible to 
place a window in the front part of the 
tower, thus making up in a measure 
for the insufficiency of the ground. It 
will be noticed also that the edifice has 
been rendered more graceful by the 
obligation of keeping the basement 
solid, which affords another proof of 
the adage that “necessity is the mother 
of invention” and is often a surer guide 
than complete liberty. 

The few examples cited are, as we 
have said, for the most part of recent 
construction; they will, therefore, give 


a fair idea of what is being done in. 


Paris in this direction. We do not as- 
sert that we are entirely pleased with 
them, or indeed with the majority of 
other contemporary erections, in 
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which we meet again and again the 
whole arsenal of musty formulas, the 
eternal stock of antiquated elements 
that have served hundreds and hun- 
dreds of times and yet without which it 
would seem that architects could not 
exist. We Frenchmen still retain our 
partiality for stone; we wish our build- 
ings to last forever and we believe that 
outside of this material there is no sal- 
vation. Iron has not yet established 
its reputation and can produce no title- 
deeds to prove its high antiquity; it is 
a newcomer, an upstart, and as such 
is still regarded with suspicion. And 
yet iron seems to be the material that 
is destined to infuse into modern 
architecture the new blood of which it 
stands in such great need. 


P. Frantz Marcou. 
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Part IX. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF PROVENCE. V. 


HE cathedral of Orange, though 
of little architectural import- 
ance, offers one of the sim- 

plest plans in Provence, and is 
one of the best types of the hall 
basilica in France. It is a rectangle 
with a pointed tunnel vault carried on 
plain double arches, which divide it 
into four large bays. They rest on 
plain pilasters applied to the inner 
faces of large piers which are internal 
buttresses, forming deep recesses con- 
nected with round arches with inner 
broader arches behind them. These 
recesses are now used as chapels, but 
their shallow form is not suited to that 
purpose. There is a striking similarity 
between this plan and that of the ca- 
thedral of Fréjus, though the latter 
has cross vaults. 
Vol. VI.—3.- 6. 


I. 


An entrance on the south side opens 
into the second bay. The chapels are 
lighted by small round-arched win- 
dows in the upper part of the walls, 
and on the south side small windows 
have been cut into the vaulting in the 
second, third and fourth bays. The 
choir, somewhat narrower than the 
nave, and entered by a series of plain 
recessed pointed arches, of which the 
lower rest on barbarous corbels, fills 
the lower part of the tower. It is cov- 
ered by a dome with an octagonal base 
and the usual pendentives. Beyond is 
a small semicircular apse—pentagonal 
externally—now walled up and not 
forming part of the cathedral interior. 
Externally the cathedral is closely sur- 
rounded, in large part, by unimportant 
buildings. The south porch retains 
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soine fragments of the twelfth century 
in its lower parts, while its very irregu- 
lar upper portions, entirely without 
beauty, date from the fourteenth. The 
tower, built in 1338, ruined by the 
Protestants, and subsequently restored 
in part, is not wanting in mass, but in 
its present almost dismantled state it 
is of little interest. 

The cathedral of Orange was built 
in 1085 and a consecration is recorded 
in 1208. It suffered so severely from 
Protestant injuries, the tower and 
vaulting being destroyed, that though 
the latter was rebuilt in the sixteenth 
century in its original form, the build- 
ing, as we now have it, is scarce more 
than a copy of the original. Yet it is 
a fair type cf a Provencal church of the 
eleventh century. though its chief in- 
terest at_present is in its plan and con- 
struction. Its interior is covered with 
tawdry and unimportant painted dec- 
orations which cover up the stone- 
work without giving it beauty. The 
smali size of the church, and the sim- 
plicity of its structure, with the ab- 
sence of carved ornament, form a 
whole in which even the archaeologist 


will find little to interest him. The 
western door dates from the present 
century. The south portal, though ina 
very bad state, is the most pretentious 
external feature. The doorway is of 
a debased Renaissance type, with 
three Tuscan columns carrying a pedi- 
ment. The porch is enclosed within 
three irregularly centred pointed 
arches, resting on a series of small 
pedestals carrying a continuous cor- 
nice, which serves as their capitals. 
Fortunately the visitor to Orange 
will find so much to interest him in its 
superb Roman remains, that a visit to 
the city will not be regretted because 
of the poverty of its cathedral. Yet it 
is a striking fact that the builders of 
this cathedral made no use of the 
abundant and suggestive materials at 
their very doors. The city of Avignon 
offers almost nothing in Roman re- 
mains, yet the detail of its cathedral is 
distinctively of this class, the cornice 
which supports the ancient parts of the 
tower being in fact a reproduction of 
the cornice of the attic of the trium- 
phal arch at Orange. Obviously, at 
the time when the cathedral of Orange 
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was built.the predilection of Provencal 
builders for Roman motifs had passed 
away. Certainly it is difficult to find 


PLAN OF ORANGE CATHEDRAL. 


other grounds for its ignoring, unless, 
indeed, it was destroyed when it was 
rebuilt, for in the sixteenth century the 
meaning and purpose of the true art 
of Provence had long been forgotten. 


ils 


Few facts have survived in the his- 
tory of the cathedral of Cavaillon; it 
was dedicated in 1023 and again in 
1232, and considerable additions to it 
were made in the seventeenth century. 
But no record tells us what was done 
in the early period of its history, and 
even the fact of a destruction by fire 
immediately after the dedicaticn of 
1023 is not known to have actually 
occurred. In plan it is exactly that of 
its near neighbor, the cathedral of 
Orange, though its cloister and later 
additions materially modify it. It dif- 
fers considerably in dimensions and 
arrangement, the nave being narrower, 
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and of five bays, each smaller than at 
Orange, while the internal buttresses 
are thicker. The choir, which has a 
dome, is the same width as the nave, 
and is inclosed by a polygonal apse. 
The pointed tunnel vault of the nave 
rests on double arches, as at Orange, 
but the outer piers, applied to the but- 
tresses, have small upper columns as 
at Aix and Arles; the central piers 
have been cut away below these col- 
umns and are supported on corbeis, 
below which are large sculptured 
groups. A round archway forms the 
entrance to the choir, whose dome is 
of the usual type, with pendentives— 
rather large—with the symbols of the 
Evangelists, and a rib in the centre 
of each face. The semidome of the 
apse is an ugly recent restoration, with 
a skylight cut in its top. The whole 
of the interior is painted or gilded in 
the worst possible taste, with the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of covering up 
much of the primitive construction. 
At the western end of the nave is an 
inner porch or tribune supported by 
Ionic columns, built in the seventeenth 
century. 

The chapels between the buttresses, 
which entirely modify the character of 
the interior, are of great variety. On 
the north side, beginning at the west, 
is the chapel of Véran (fourteenth cen- 
tury), whose Gothic structure is almost 
hidden by a sumptuous gilt decoration 
in the Renaissance style. Then comes 
a plain one, with a round tunnel vault 
at right angles to the nave. The third 
vies with the first in the elaborateness 
of its decoration, and perhaps sur- 
passes it with its coffered vault. The 
fourth and fifth chapels on both sides 
of the nave are plain, with tunnel 
vaults. The fourth on the south side 
has, however, been recently decorated 
with an attempted “restoration.” 

The first three chapels on the south 
side have outer bays of the seven- 
teenth century, in a severe style of ar- 
chitecture, with domical ceilings and 
plain pilasters. The first is two bays 
deep, the second is three, and the third 
forms an entrance from the cloister to 
the cathedral, by which the church is 
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usually entered. A third bay to this 
passage is a small chamber with a flat 
ceiling used as a baptistery. 

Like the cathedral of Orange the ca- 
thedral of Cavaillon is better studied in 
its plan than in the structure itself, 
but unlike that cathedral it possesses 
external features of the greatest inter- 
est, though now much injured by time. 
Its outer apse wall, its central tower, 
the friezes on the walls of the nave, 
and the cloister are each worthy some 
extended study. In some respects the 
apse is the most interesting. Exter- 
nally it has five sides, though it has 
seven within. A channelled column, 
save next the cathedral where it is 
plain, stands on a ledge at each angle. 
The capitals are of acanthus leaves or 
acanthus and grotesques. Round 
arches with an upper moulding or 
hood, connect the columns, the cen- 
tral one being decorated with small 
rosettes. In the middle of the central 
bay is a small round-headed window, 
now closed. The wall is crowned with 
a small foliated cornice on consols 
carved with leaves or heads. 

There is some classic feeling in this 
decoration; it recalls, in its general 
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effect, the west porch of the cathedral 
of Avignon, the partly dismantled west 
entrance of the cathedral of S. Paul 
Trois Chateaux, and the west door- 
way of the south aisle of the cathedral 
of Aix. But the date is obviously later 
than any of these. The channelled 
shafts of the columns might be appro- 
priately surmounted with Corinthian 
capitals, but though the acanthus leaf 
is present in the capitals they are not 
classic, and the introduction of gro- 
tesque shows a wide departure from 
the earlier usage. M. Révoil inclines 
to the belief that this decoration may 
date from a time not much before the 
second recorded dedication of the ca- 
thedral by Pope Innocent LV. in 1232, 
but the style of the carving is consid- 
erably earlier than that of the oc- 
tagonal tower, which he dates at the 
end of the twelfth century, but which, 
of the two parts, is more probably the 
less ancient. 

The lantern surmounts the dome of 
the choir. A low plain circular base 
finished with a roll moulding, stands 
on a large square rising above the roof. 
Above is the octagon, with columns 
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on each edge, the abaci of whose 
capitals forms a line around it. A low 
recessed wall above supports a flat 
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pointed roof. Each face has a small 
round-headed window enclosed in col- 
umns carrying an arch, the abaci here 
being also carried around the octagon 
as a string, passing around the corner 
columns. It is an exceedingly inter- 
esting structure, though suffering 
somewhat from its unfavorable posi- 
tion and comparatively low height. 
The east wall of the cathedral, to 
which the apse is applied, ends ab- 
ruptly in a horizontal line, and 
nothing therefore leads up to the lan- 
tern. But seen from the cloister, or 
from the open square beyond the 
cloister, it is completely visible. Here, 
also, may be seen the singular narrow 


bell turret that immediately adjoins 
the apse, standing between it and the 
unimportant door that leads to the 
cloister. It is surmounted by a gabled 
arch for a bell; much of its inner or 
western part has been rebuilt. 

The exterior walls of the cathedral 
are largely rough plastered. In the 
uninteresting mass of applied build- 
ings on the south it is still possible to 
distinguish the upper parts of the 
thick nave buttresses, with two small 
applied arches, like the fragments of 
a blind arcade, on their upper surfaces. 
The buttresses are stopped below the 
roof, and a connecting wall built be- 
tween them, which, with them, is cov- 
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ered with a tiled roof. At the top of 
the nave wall, on the south side, is a 
rich frieze of wreath-like foliage, now 
much decayed. The nave is roofed 
with stone with strongly marked lon- 
gitudinal lines on the south side, and 
with tiles on the north; along its ridge 
is the original stone crest of interlaced 
half-circles. 

On the north side of the cathedral 
more of the stone construction is visi- 
ble, though there are no buttresses, 
and the chapels are scarcely more in- 
teresting than the featureless struc- 
tures on the south. But the frieze is 
richer and more elaborate than on the 
other side of the church. It is much 
defaced, but the subjects show a suc- 
cession of men, emblems, animals and 
ornamental objects whose sacred sig- 
nificance must at one time have been 
well known, but whose meaning has 
long since been lost. This cornice is 
not visible from the street, but an 
obliging iron-worker will take you to 
his room at the top of the opposite 
house, and charge nothing for the 
courtesy he extends to you! 

The cloister is on the south side of 
the cathedral, and is evidently of the 
eleventh or early part of the twelfth 
century. It has none of the light and 
graceful character which distinguishes 
the cloisters of Aix and Arles, but 
somewhat suggests the cloister of Vai- 
son in the heaviness of its forms and 
the lowness of its proportions. Itis a 
small rectangle enclosed within plain 
solid walls, of which the northern is 
the south wall of the cathedral, and the 
western the wall of the third or en- 
trance chapel. It has four bays on the 
east and west, six on the north and 
five onthe south. The two long sides, 
however, are approximately of the 
same length, an arch of extra width 
being inserted on the south as an en- 
trance to the quadranele. The arcade 
is formed of a double series of round 
arches, of which the outer rest on 
broad piers, to which are applied the 
short columns carrying the inner 
arches. The arches are plain, with a 
small hood moulding on both inner 
and outer faces, save in the east gal- 
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lery where it is omitted. The carving 
of the capitals is so greatly defaced as 
to be scarcely intelligible, but a few 
pictorial ones can be distinguished, as 
well as some of the Corinthian type. 
The walks have round tunnel vaults, 
with a single arch in the centre and at 
each end, where they enclose cross 
vaults, those on the west side having 
ribs and those on the east none. The 
vault arches and the diagonal ribs at 
the angles rest on rounded corbels 
much defaced. The west gallery is 
slightly narrower than the others, and 
its inner arches have semi-octagonal 
piers with string-like capitals, instead 
of the applied columns of the other 
walks. The buildings which enclose 
the cloister on the east and west are 
entirely featureless; the exterior of the 
south wall has three deep round 
arches. The cloister is not restored, 
save for some slight patchings in the 
vaults, but its generally decayed con- 
dition is not untypical of the state of 
this cathedral. 
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The cathedral of S. Siffrein, at Car- 
pentras, is a Gothic structure of the 
fifteenth century, but connected with. 
it, and partly covering its sacristy, are 
some remains of the cathedral of 5. 
Pierre which immediately preceded 
it. All that is left is the dome of the 
choir and a fragment of the nave, 
which evidently formed part of a 
church of the early part of the twelfth 
century. It has been dated as late as 
the thirteenth century, but neither the 
structure nor the detail that remain 
warrant so late a time. 

Sufficient data has survived to per- 
mit a reconstruction of the plan. It had 
an introductory or vestibule bay at the 
west end, a nave of five bays, with a 
pointed tunnel vault, and bordered 
with chapels between the heavy but- 
tresses, a choir with an octagonal 
dome, and a semicircular apse; a plan 
with very striking resemblance to the 
cathedrals of Cavaillon and Avignon. 
Nor are the points of resemblance in 
the plan alone. The fragment of the 
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INTERIOR OF S. SIFFREIN, CARPENTRAS, 


nave shows the inserted column in the 
upper part of the piers, and above is a 
broad carved frieze or cornice, as at 
Avignon. Only one of the decorated 
columns remains, and its capital is a 
heavy piece of sculpture not even fitted 
in size to its column. 

The dome bay, with the tower above 
it, remains intact, standing free over 
the sacristy of the present: cathedral. 
It is supported on the north and south 
sides by a series or recessed arches, 
very much as the domes of the cathe- 
drals of Avignon and of La Major at 
Marseilles. But here the arches rest 
on piers rising from the ground, while 
in the other churches they are applied 
to the east and west arches of the en- 
closing bay. Pendentives of the usual 
type, with the symbols of the Evangel- 
ists, form a slightly irregular octagon, 
around which runs a carved string va- 
riously ornamented with human 
masks of barbarous character in the 
corners. The dome has column-like 
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ribs in the centre of each face, meeting 
at the summit in an open ring. 

The belfry or tower which rises 
above the dome is much later in date 
than those of Avignon or Cavaillon, 
and may be as recent as the early part 
of the thirteenth century. Instead of 
the low towers which surmount the 
domes of those cathedrals, there is a 
lofty chamber, with applied columns in 
the angles, whose bases and capitals 
are Romanesque, but which carry 
Gothic vault-ribs and a_ slightly 
pointed vault. Above are the frag- 
mentary remains of the windows of an 
upper stage, but the original finish of 
the tower has long since been lost. 

This fragment is a most interesting 
monument of the transition period in 
which the characteristics of several 
epochs may be distinguished. It is 
certainly to be regretted that the disas- 
ters which befell the city of Carpen- 
tras in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and especially its burning in 
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1312, should have caused the decay of 
this church and necessitated the build- 
ing of anew one. Notwithstanding 
that a part of this later structure was 
built under what remained of the 
older, it is probably to their close jux- 
taposition that we owe the survival of 
the older fragment. The final collapse 
of the cathedral of S. Pierre appears, 
however, to have been a matter of 
some time. A writer as late as 1649 
speaks of four of the chapels of the 
nave as still existing, and it is well 
known that the remains of the cloister 
that once formed a part of the cathe- 
dral group were removed in 1829, to 
make room for some prisons. 

The present cathedral of Carpentras, 
the cathedral church of S.Siffrein,with 
which the fragment of the ancient 
church is connected, offers little of in- 
terest to the traveler, the archaeolo- 
gist or the architect. It was begun by 
Pope Benedict XIII., while resident at 
Avignon, who regarded Carpentras 
with especial favor, retaining to him- 
self, in 1403, the title and function of 
the bishop of Carpentras. The first 
stone of the present edifice was laid in 
1404 by his representative and dele- 
gate, Artaud, archbishop of Arles, the 
architect, as an inscription tells us, 
being one Colinus Thomacii. 

The work of building progressed 
slowly. These were troublous times 
for the region, money was collected 
slowly and for many years the people 
were quite incapable of continuing the 
erection of even the modest building 
that is still the most conspicuous struc- 
ture in the city. It was dedicated 
more than a hundred years after it had 
been begun in 1519. 
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The architectural interest of this 
building is comparatively unimport- 
ant. It consists of a nave of six bays, 
from which open chapels, and a small 
choir and apse. The detail is thin and 
slight, characteristic, indeed, of the 
Gothic of Provence. The church need 
not, therefore, detain us further than 
to remark that the interior decorations, 
especially those of the high altar and 
the east end are in very bad taste, and 
produce a result that, in this meagre 
interior, is almost disheartening. 

The exterior, however, has in its 
south door one of the most charming 
pieces of late Gothic art in the south 
of France. As everywhere in this 
region there is a poverty in the detail 
that at once stamps it as an exotic 
type of architecture; but the designer 
of this portal enjoyed a great advan- 
tage in being able to set his jewel—for 
such it really is—in a plain wall other- 
wise practically devoid of architect- 
ural character. The crockets and 
finial of the outer arch are, indeed, 
quite stately in design, but the detail of 
the supporting columns and even the 
mouldings of the recessed arch are 
wanting in strength. On the pier that 
divides the doorway into two is a 
charming statue of the Virgin, Notre 
Dame des Nieges, and the tympanum 
is filled with a fresco representing the 
Coronation of the Virgin, now much 
defaced. The portal is really a de- 
lightful bit, but the busy traveler, in- 
tent on seeing the most within the least 
time, may not unwisely deem it best to 
omit Carpentras from his itineracy, if 
this be the most, as it is, that its cathe- 
dral church has to offer him. 
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CHAPEL AND LIBRARY, RUTGERS COLLEGE (18753). 


Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


HENRY JANEWAY HARDENBERGH. 


BERGH was born at New 

Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 6, 1847, 
although his family removed, when he 
was two years old, and he has since 
resided in Jersey City and New York 
City. He comes of the Dutch stock 
which has been so potent in the de- 
velopment of New Jersey. His first 
American ancestor emigrated from 
Amsterdam about 1644. His great 
great grandfather, Jacob Rutsen Har- 
denbergh, was one of the founders of 
Queen’s, now Rutgers, College and 
became its first President in 1785. 

In 1865 Mr. Hardenbergh entered 
the office of Detlef Lienau, a German 
by birth and temperament, and both 
German and French by professional 
training. He was a pupil of Henri 
Labrouste and had imbibed in that 
atelier a partial belief in the neo- 
grec of which his “patron” was the 
apostle. Mr. Lienau’s professional work 
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in New York was not so extensive as. 
it deserved to be. A glass warehouse 
of his design in Howard street was for 
many years after its erection one of the 
most interesting and respectable of our 
commercial buildings, with touches of 
the neo-grec in detail that did it neither 
much good nor much harm, but with 
the evidence of artistic sense and train- 
ing in its proportion and its fenestra- 
tion, and with a straightforward and 
structural treatment throughout, that 
were very rare then and are not very 
common now. This work was seriously 
marred by the addition of a story or 
two, I know not whether or not by 
the original architect, but at any rate 
a necessary disturbance of a design al- 
ready complete. By the same author 
was evidently also an office building 
in Cedar street, much later in date, 
though still before the elevator had 
begun to work its influence on the 
design of commercial buildings, and 
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by no means so successful in compo- 
sition, though it had the same attract~ 
iveness of a rational following out of 
the ground-plan in the elevation, and 
of a straightforward and structural 
treatment of detail. I recall nothing 
else of Mr. Lienau’s in New York, 
though on the Jersey side of the North 
River he erected some warehouses 
that were very conspicuous objects in 
the skyline of that low shore before 
it was as crowded as it has since be- 
come. 

Mr. Lienau’s neo-grec had no great 
influence on his pupil, as it has long 
ceased to have any influence on any 
designers, although the first of Mr. 
Hardenbergh’s apartment houses, the 
Van Corlear on Seventh avenue, 
shows in some of its details the efforts 
of his special studies. Much more than 
in detail it reveals them in what I am 
compelled, for want of a better word, 
to call the spottiness of effect which 
seems to belong to all the neo-grec 
work done on this side of the water, 
at least. Nothing could be more re- 
mote from the quietness which the 
architect has cultivated and attained 
in his riper work than this jerky and 
detonating style. Mr. Lienau’s own 
work in it was by no means so explo- 
sive as the early works in it of Mr. 
Hunt, who was the apostle of it in 
New York. But Mr. Lienau’s work 
shows qualities. that were quite inde- 
pendent of this special style, and that 
were calculated to be of great advant- 
age to an apt pupil. Chief among 
them was what I have called the 
straightforward and structural treat- 
ment of his designs, the habit of con- 
sidering the artistic problem as inex- 
tricably connected with the mechanical 
problem, of regarding his paper de- 
sion as the drawing of a building 
rather than the execution of it as the 
building of a drawing. 

When Mr. Hardenbergh was gradu- 
ated from Mr. Lienau’s office, “Vic- 
torian Gothic” was in full possession 
of the aspiringandactive minded of the 
younger American architects. Of this, 
his first work, the building for the 
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grammar school of Rutgers College 
(1870) was more or less an example. 
Three years later, however, a more 
important and more significant work, 
the combined chapel and library of the 
college, is Gothic, indeed, but no more 
of the “Victorian” variety than it is 
neo-grec. It is even quite as much 
German as English Gothic, deriving 
its German character chiefly from the 
composition and detail of one of its 
most attractive features, the triple 
porch, with its tall pointed openings 
without exterior mouldings, its but- 
tresses produced through the parapet 
and crowned with finials, and the gable- 
mouldings similarly produced and 
crowned. It is still a creditable piece 
of work, which is so straightforwardly 
designed that it cannot conceivably 
become ridiculous with any change in 
its surroundings and that it harmon- 
izes with the surroundings for which 
it was designed in spite of the want 
of technical congruity of its style. 
As the work of a young archi- 
tect, almost a beginner in 1873, 
it is remarkable, considering what 
the ambitious and modish young 
architects of that time were doing, for 
its renunciation of the kind of effect 
and the means of effectiveness which 
most of them sought. It would not be 
just to call its sober monochrome dull, 
for there is no lack of animation in the 
composition. But it shows that the 
designer was less afraid of dulness 
than of restlessness, and it shows that 
he was more impressed than his con- 
temporaries were apt to be with “the 
value of peace and quietness.” He has 
continued ever -since to exhibit his ap- 
preciation of those excellent qualities. 

It was ten years later, after a variety 
of professional employments that were 
mainly useful to the architect, artistic- 
ally speaking, as studies, that Mr. Har- 
denbergh began to produce a series of 
works which showed unmistakably that 
hehad “found his handwriting ;” thathe 
had attained the power of putting an 
individual stamp upon his handiwork. 
This proclamation was made most 
powerfully, though not quite first, in 
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the Dakota, which is of special signifi- 
cance in that we may suppose that the 
success of it determined its author’s 
special “line” as a builder of hotels, 
in which his most conspicuous work 
has since been done. Thirteen years 
ago the lofty apartment house was an 
architectural novelty, as the associated 
apartment house was a novelty in in- 
vestment. The busiest designers oO! 
apartment houses were also the most 
successful promoters of associations. 
Upon the whole the architectural re- 
sults of these operations were much 
more successful than there was any 
good reason to expect; much more 
successful, as everybody knows, than 
the financial results, which were so dis- 
couraging to the investors that for 
quite a decade nobody has ventured to 
go about the promotion of a new “as- 
sociated dwelling.” At any rate, the 
architectural results were so successful 
that it is a very considerable distinc- 
tion to have designed the best apart- 
-ment house in New York. The Da- 
kota was acclaimed upon its comple- 
tionof havingattained that distinction, 
which after thirteen years it continues 
to hold, and which is only empha- 
sized by the erection of newer apart- 
ment hotels in its neighborhood, with 
all the illumination that its design 
could convey to their designers. The 
Dakota, of course, was not an asso- 
ciated dwelling, but an individual in- 
vestment. The architect had an un- 
usual opportunity in a whole block- 
front facing Central Park, but the op- 
portunity involved a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. Central Park is the one 
municipal possession of which we have 
a clear right to be proud, and to erect 
what was in 1883 a towering building 
of eight stories fronting it, and visible 
from a great part of it, was for an arch- 
itect, artistically speaking, to take his 
life in his hand. Even if he made what 
in any other place would have been a 
success, the chances were that the ju- 
dicious visitor to the Park would pre- 
fer nothing in its place, or at least an 
inconspicuous four-story front which 
he could ignore. That an eight-story 
apartment house could become a posi- 
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tive addition to the attractiveness of 
the Park was an attainment which the 
architect could scarcely have ventured 
to promise to himself. Yet in the Da- 
kota this complete success has been 
attained. The building actually helps 
the Park. Its picturesqueness of out- 
line and effect is attained without any 
sacrifice of unity, or even of formal 
symmetry, for each front is laterally, 
as well as vertically, a triple compo- 
sition, which in both cases is carefully 
studied in mass and carefully carried 
out in detail. 

It is questionable whether the ver- 
tical division might not have been still 
more emphasized to its advantage by 
constructing the whole of the two- 
story basement in the olive sandstone 
which is employed in the wrought 
work; but the division, emphasized by 
a broad belt of terra cotta at the im- 
post of the arches and a vigorously 
moulded string course in stone, is 
quite unmistakable. Above, the arch- 
frieze in terra cotta that.marks off the 
roof from the wall does not lack em- 
phasis. The lateral division, into a cen- 
tral and two terminal pavilions, is 
almost equally effective whether the 
central feature is crowned with a steep 
hood, relieved with a crow-stepped 
dome and rows of spire lights, on the 
avenue front, or carried up into a pic- 
turesque gable on the street front. 
Though the projection of the pavil- 
ions is slight, they are effectually de- 
tached by the plainer treatment of the 
strips of curtain wall, by the separate 
and subordinate roofing of these, and 
by the omission from them of the cor- 
belled cornice with its balcony. All 
the features are successfully stud- 
ied, noticeably the seven-story 
oriels of the end pavilions on the 
street front. The detail is avow- 
edly eclectic, and the general re- 
minder the building gives of the 
French transitional is due much more 
to the picturesque composition than 
to the detail. One might wish for a 
more vigorous modelling of this de- 
tail, especially for a more forcible ex- 
pression of depth in the modelling in 
the openings. A certain flatness pre- 
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vents the design from making its full 
effect. But this is the sole drawback, 
and it does not prevent the Dakota 
from being by far the most consider- 
able, architecturally, of all the apart- 
ment houses. The agreeableness of its 
composition and its detail is much en- 
hanced by the agreeableness of its 
combination of color, the olive sand- 
stone being employed in conjunction 
with a salmon-colored brick, and the 
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darker tint being used with unfailing 
structural propriety to accentuate the 
design. 

Before the Dakota had been com- 
pleted, the first, or, at all events, the 
first that counts, of its author’s com- 
mercial buildings had been begun, 
the Broad street office of the West- 
ern Union company. Its altitude of 
eight stories seems modest now, with 
its towering neighbors, but made it 
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much more conspicuous fourteen years 
ago. The triple lateral division, doubt- 
less determined by considerations of 
practical convenience, is architect- 
urally effective and gives the front an 
impressive scale. Vertically, the com- 
position is not so happy. The single 
story of stonework is inadequate as 
the base of an eight-story building, 
the more as it stands directly upon 
the pavement. Another story, similar 
in material and treatment, would have 
helped the proportion, and enabled 
the designer to make of his middle 
section a single and predominant 
feature. As it is, the composition is 
fourfold instead of triple, and the re- 
lation of the parts lacks the rhyth- 
mical result of a division that seems to 
come of itself and looks capricious and 
arbitrary rather than necessary and in- 
evitable. It was undoubtedly a mis- 
take to make two middle sections. If 
the basement had been of two stories 
instead of one, and four stories in- 
stead of three had been included under 
the segmental arches of what is now 
the fourth story, the front would have 
gained the unity which now it lacks. 
It is only fair to add that the base- 
ment is in itself very well designed, as 
is also the crowning member, includ- 
ing the double square-headed open- 
ings of the seventh story, the cornice 
and the range of dormers. The detail 
throughout is interesting in design 
and successful: in scale. 

It is gratifying to remark that the 
criticisms we have been making seem 
to have suggested themselves to the 
architect from the contemplation of his 
work in execution, and that when he 
had a subsequent building to do, for 
the same primary purpose, and of simi- 
lar general requirements, he should 
have obviated them very successfully. 
For the building for the Western 
Union company at Twenty-third 
street and Fifth avenue is, in its kind, 
one of the most successful commercial 
buildings we have, and its quaint pic- 
turesqueness is the more valuable for 
seeming to have come unsought from 
the most straightforward treatment 
of the problem. Here, although the 
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height is but of seven stories, two are 
unmistakably set off as the base, being 
divided from the superstructure by an 
emphatic string-course, still further 
accentuated by a decorated belt of 
terra cotta below it, and united in 
themselves by the withdrawal from 
the plane of the wall of the intermedi- 
ate floor-line. This is subduedtoamere 
transom, but is yet of more import- 
ance in fact than it appears in the 
photograph in which it is so nearly 
obliterated as to give the openings a 
gaunt and spindling aspect which they 
do not really present. This is of course 
on the long side. The narrower front 
on the avenue, is but of twenty-five 
feet, about half that of the Broad street 
building, but it is a far more effective 
desion. The treatment of the lower 
stage is especially ingenious. The large 
opening which extends through both 
its stories is closed by a segmental arch 
of which the piers seem an inadequate 
abutment. The abutment is accord- 
ingly reinforced and the thrust of the 
arch counteracted by a tie-rod, at the 
point where the opening is contracted 
by corbelling its sides inward. The 
tie-rod comes just below the floor-line, 
and is produced through the wall at 
the corner and emphatically capped 
with metal. This disposition is empha- 
sized and decorated by the modelling 
of the piers and the -corbels, and by 
the insertion in the upper and nar- 
rower stage of the opening of a light 
oriel in metal. While evidently pro- 
ceeding from a structural necessity, 
and thus relieved of the impression of 
capriciousness, the feature is one of the 
happiest bits of our street architecture. 
The counterparting feature at the other 
end of the long front is almost equally 
successful in its way. Here the arcade 
ceases, the separation of the two stor- 
ies of the basement united in the ar- 
cade is completed and emphasized by 
the re-emergence at the floor line of 
the string course of the other corner, 
and the wall is kept so solid as to pro- 
vide a visibly ample abutment for the 
arcade. As is indicated by its separate 
and subordinate treatment, this end of 
the building contains the means of 
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access to the upper stories, and can 
properly be much more solid than the 
rest, the solidity being emphasized by 
the unbroken chimney shaft. Advant- 
age is taken of this fact to diminish 
the window of the second floor, and 
to insert in part of its opening a panel 
which is one of the most idiomatic and 
successful pieces of decoration in terra 
cotta that are to be seen in New York. 
The proportions of the main divisions 
are just and harmonious. While the 
central three stories are kept plain, 
and the ornament reserved for the up- 
per and lower divisions, one of the 
happiest points of the composition is 
the alliance between these, the recall- 
ing of the base in the design of the 
attic. This is effected in great part by 
the withdrawal of the upper story 
from the plane of the main wall, the 
substitution of the single opening of 
the basement for the small opening of 
the superstructure, the intermediate 
pier being reduced to a mere mullion, 


and especially by the reproduction in 
stone carving, upon the faces of the 
piers left in the plane of the principal 
wall, of the offsets which terminate the 
piers of the basement. The design of 
the roof, whether in the gable of the 
narrower front, or the dormers of the 
wider, with the characteristic treat- 
ment of their brickwork and of the 
metal in the connecting railing, fitly 
crowns the edifice. 

The Astor building in Wall street 
is a work of the same period, and in 
this also the designer profits by the 
consideration of his own mistakes. The 
front is of some sixty-five feet, and 
thus sufficient to allow of an expres- 
sion of breadth even in a commercial 
building of eight stories, which was 
about the vertical limit of commercial 
buildings a decade ago, farasithas since 
been exceeded. It was the limit, that 
is to say, before the steel frame came in 
to supplement the work of the elevator, 
the limit imposed by the necessity of 
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employing real walls that would 
carry themselves, and of subtracting 
the area occupied by these supporting 
masses from the available space of the 
interior. The Astor is a very good ex- 
ample of this transitional class. The 
main motive is that of the Broad street 
building we have already considered, 
an arcade between a basement and an 
attic, but so much better worked out 
as to obviate the criticism suggested 
by the earlier work. Here the base- 
ment includes two stories marked by 
separateness of material as well as of 
design, dark brown stone supporting 
a superstructure of red brick, the ar- 
cade includes four stories instead of 
three, and a single plain story inter- 
venes between it and the roof. Allthisis 
a decided improvement. Moreover, the 
additional width gives an opportunity 
for framing the arcades at the sides 
with flanks of wall, kept as solid as 
may be, and, by supplying an evident~ 
lyampleabutment to thecentral arches, 
for imparting an aspect of strength 
and repose which cannot be gained 
when an arcade is enclosed only be- 
tween thin piers. This disposition en- 
ables the designer to attain, without 
forcing it, unity in the upper division. 
The gable covered with an effective 
diaper in terra cotta appropriately 
crowns the central division containing 
the arcade, while the sides are with- 
drawn above the arcade and crowned 
by the main transverse roof. All 
this is discreetly and __ skilfully 
carried out and the result is 
very satisfactory. Satisfactory also 
is in general the treatment of the base- 
ment, of which the unity is maintained 
by carrying the piers through both 
stories unbroken, the floor-line being 
indicated by transoms of stone cor- 
belled out from the piers. The one 
questionable point in its design is the 
reduction of the bases of the central 
pier. into dwarf columns to signalize 
the entrance. This is disputable, from 
the awkwardness of the superimposing 
upon a modelled pier of an unmod- 
delled pier of greater area than itself, 
and the look of weakness thus given, 
which is only in part counteracted by 
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the equally evident fact that the pol- 
ished granite of the columns is strong- 
er than the sandstone of the piers. It 
would probably have been better to 
signalize the porch by an enriched en- 
trance between the piers. But if we 
waive this, we must own that the col- 
umns are very vigorously modelled, 
and that their detail, as well as that 
of the shouldered lintel between them, 
is very clever and happy, and makes 
up what is in itself an extremely effect- 
ive feature. 

In another noteworthy commercial 
building of Mr. Hardenbergh’s, though 
this time a store and warehouse and 
not an office building, at the corner of 
Great Jones street and Lafayette place, 
the peculiarity of design we have been 
criticising in the Astor building is 
carried very much further. The main 
structure within two solid flanks ot 
wall at the extremities that seem to be 
assigned to the staircases and eleva- 
tors, is a skeleton of brick piers, and 
each one of these is modelled at its 
base into a dwarf column like the col- 
umns of the Astor entrance, but more 
squat, since they extend upward only 
to the impost of the arches of the first 
story; and since they are here of sand- 
stone instead of granite, they are open 
to the same objection, logically, with 
the others, but the force of it seems to 
be weakened by the powerful effect of 
multiplication. The rows, four on one 
front and five on the other, certainly 
make an impression, and an impres- 
sion primarily of massiveness, though 
they are in fact so much less massive 
than the piers they carry. The design 
of the capitals and bases, simple even 
to rudeness, and emphasized by con- 
trast with the more developed model- 
ling of the enclosing wings of wall, 
promotes this effect. If the scheme is 
not successful it is certainly interesting 
and that may be said of the design of 
the building in general, which pre- 
sents anumberof novelties provocative 
ofinterest. One of these is the unusual 
employment of color. The difference 
in the tint of the brickwork, light buff 
and dark brown, is an integral part of 
the design. The darker color is em- 
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Broadway and 5l1st St., N. Y. City. 


ployed to emphasize the structure. The 
piers that form its skeleton, with their 
connecting arches, are built of it, and 
the walls of the pavilions up to the top 
of the second story, while above this 
point the walls of the pavilion as well 
as the wall of the building between 
them is in the lighter material. This 
seems logical, but in fact it produces 
the effect of a frame weaker than the 
thing framed, an effect which is not 
dispelled by the expedient of quoining 
the outer edge of the wall in the 
darker brick, like giving a strong 
black outline in a drawing. Undoubt- 
edly the enclosure and abutment of 
the arcade would be more competent 
if the outer walls had been laid in the 
darker brick, but this with the light 
brick retained in the fifth and sixth 
stories would have given the building 
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the effect of being designed in 
layers, which the designer was very 
properly anxious to avoid. It is not 
clear how the scheme could have been 
better carried out, and yet the execu- 
tion. of it is evidently not satisfactory. 
Another questionable point is the 
withdrawal of the plane of the pier as 
well as of the walls, above the second 
story, and the masking of the offsets, 
in the piers themselves, by the cano- 
pied gablets. This device serves the 
purpose of designating the lower two 
stories as the architectural base, but it 
seems that it should have been supple- 
mented by a still further differentia- 
tion. On the other hand, the treat- 
ment of this lower stage in the flanking 
pavilions is as good as can be, the 
openings rather emphasizing than en- 
feebline the solidity of the mass, and 
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its visible sufficiency as the frame and 
abutment of the arcade. The upper 
stages are almost equally good, though 
the detachment from the building 
might,with advantage, have been made 
more complete, and the picturesque 
crowning features correspondingly 
more effective. The detail is well 
studied throughout, and the drawbacks 
to the complete success of the building 
are defects in the execution of a 
scheme as difficult as it is interesting. 

A warehouse, which is also appar- 
ently a factory, at the corner of Seventh 
avenue and Fifty-first street, aims, 
architecturally, at nothing more than 
inoffensiveness, but it attains this neg- 
ative object with such success as to 
make it positively attractive. There is 
scarcely an ornament in it, excepting 
the detail of the anchors and fire es- 
capes in metal. The stone capping of 
the basement piers shows no more 
elaboration than is necessary to define 
the stone binders, and the mouldings 
of the large arches are likewise the 
simplest possible definitions. The cor- 
nice and the transoms that mark the 
floor-lines in the arcades show patterns 
that are formed by the bricklayer, and 
the capitals of the piers are likewise 
mere exercises in bricklaying. The de- 
sign resides purely in the disposition 
of the masses, and is especially exem- 
plary because it is attained with scarce- 
ly any interference with the equal 
spacing of the openings, which in such 
a building is practically desirable. Yet, 
by mere force of this disposition, the 
factory becomes a work of art. The 
terminal piers are in fact but little 
wider than the intermediate piers, but 
they completely assure the eye of their 
sufficiency. The effect of the building 
comes mainly from the reinforcement 
in the design of these angles. Whereas 
the whole central part of the building 
is treated as an arcade four stories 
high, three bays wide on the narrower 
front and five on the wider, the bay 
at each end is left plain and unbroken 
except for the necessary openings, 
which do not at all impair its effect of 
massiveness. The difference between 
centre and wings, though the piers are 
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in the same plane throughout, is em- 
phasized at the base by the single arch 
in the second story, and at the top 
by the withdrawal of the floor-line at 
the centre from the plane which is kept 
in the ends so that these count as solid 
and fortified masses. This work is es- 
pecially exemplary because of its per- 
fect plainness, and it shows that build- 
ings of a class which are not common- 
ly regarded or treated as works of ar- 
chitecture at all can become so with 
no other additional expenditure than 
that of thought on the part of the 
designer. 

None of these buildings, however, 1s 
a “skyscraper,” in the acceptation of 
that term, which requires a minimum 
of ten stories. Neither is any an ex- 
ample of the steel-frame construction 
in which the structure, instead of con- 
sisting of visible walls, is only masked 
by them. The latest of our arch- 
itect’s commercial buildings is a 
skyscraper, in both these senses, 
and it is a great encouragement 
to find it by far the best of all. 
Not only that, but it is one of the very 
few examples we can adduce to show 
that the skyscraper is artistically tract- 
able, if it be intrusted to an artist. 
have already,and in these pages (Arch- 
itectural Record, Vol. V., No. 3), de- 
scribed this work at greater length 
than is possible under the present limi- 
tations. It must suffice here to indicate 
how unpromising the conditions were 
for an artistic success, and how such a 
success has been won in spite of them. 
The site is evidently inadequate in 
area as the site of a twelve-story build- 
ing, and it is not only inadequate in 
size but irregular in shape. This irreg- 
ularity seems to deal the final blow at 
any attempt to make a work of art 
out of a twelve-story building on such 
a site. Most architects—even artistic 
architects—would give it up when the 
plot of the site was put before them; 
would content themselves with a 
“swagger” entrance and an umbrage- 
ous and elaborate cornice and a wall 
between of no pretence of architect- 
ural interest. In fact, we have a build- 
ing which is studied in every story and 
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at every point, and ‘so successfully 
studied that it becomes a highly pic- 
turesque object, as impressive in mass 
and outline as it is interesting in detail. 
This is a very rare success. And ob- 
serve, moreover, that the individuality 
and picturesqueness of the building 
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come not by ignoring or shirking 
any of the hard conditions of the prob- 
lem, but by faithfully grappling with 
them. It is indeed from these very 
conditions that the individuality of the 
work in great part proceeds. Out of 
this nettle danger theartist has plucked 
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this flower safety. What, at the first 
view, could be more hopeless than the 
predicament of an architect required to 
rear twelve rentable stories at the acute 
angle of this site and make the result 
presentable? The difficulties have been 
so triumphantly overcome thatthey be- 
Is there 
anything happier in contemporary 
work that the art with which the acute 
angle, bevelled by successive trun- 
cations, becomes an equal half of a 
front which by another truncation 
gains a central and dominating feature? 
To appreciate how good it is compare 
it with the buildings offered by other 
designers as solutions of somewhat 
similar problems. Mr. Hardenbergh 
has here so overcome the difficulties 
that it is only the critical spectator wno 
infers them, whereas other buildings in 
similar situations continue, after they 
are completed, to bristle with the diffi- 
culties of the original problem. 
Designing country-houses is not 
perhaps the line of professional em- 
ployment that is likely to be most con- 
ducive to an architect’s fortune or to 
his fame, unless, indeed, he have the 
luck of building palaces at the summer 
resorts. But it must be about the most 
amusing department of design, seeing 
that the limitations of space and neigh- 
borhood that restrict him in urban 
work are removed, and that he is at 
liberty to plan his dwelling according 
to the needs of his client and the lay 
of the land, and to carry out in his ex- 
terior the architectural indications fur- 
nished by the plan. The expressiveness 
and the effectiveness ofthe resultare sub- 
ject to no conditions except that of ex- 
pense and of the limitations of his own 
talent. In proportion to the whole body 
of his work, Mr. Hardenbergh’s coun- 
try houses are not very numerous or 
important. Perhaps the most import- 
ant of them is the house on the shore 
at Mamaroneck, which those who 
have seen it will agree to be highly suc- 
cessful. Those who have not seen it 
will not be able to appreciate it from 
a photograph which, effective as it is 
bv itself, can show but one of four 
faces, and can not show at all the de- 
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pendencies which in fact add so much 
to the effect of the house and extend 
it into a “place.” 

Town-houses, and especially town- 
houses which, like the great majority, 
consist, architecturally, only of street 
fronts, are in a very different category. 
Here congruity is the first thing to be 
considered. A clever design, which 
puts its neighbors unnecessarily out 
of countenance, and makes the block 
front of which it forms a part uglier 
than it would otherwise be is by no 
means vindicated by its own superior- 
ity, or by the fact that it would be good 
somewhere else. Conformity is here 
one of the first requisites. Although of 
course it is not to be demanded of a 
cultivated designer that he shall re- 
duce himself to the level of an uncul- 
tivated designer for the sake of con- 
formity, it is to be demanded of him 
that his “purple patch” shall not hold 
the garment up to public odium. It 
seems to me that in the single dwell- 
ings here illustrated Mr. Hardenbergh 
has kept this civic duty well in view. 
The dwelling in West End avenue is 
in place where it stands, although it 
is by no means fortunate in its imme- 


diate neighbors. On the other 
hand, it would be very much out of 
place in lower Fifth avenue, while the 
street front in the latter quarter would 
be unconscionably queer if it were 
transported to the West Side. Flanked 
and surrounded by the demure bour- 
geoisie of the architecture of two gen- 
erations ago, it is very discreetly 
adapted to its place. There is no af- 
fectation of reproducing one of the old 
fronts on the part of an architect who 
knows better. The new front is frank- 
ly half a century later than the old 
mechanic’s work. But it does not show 
the old any wantonness of insult, and 
it adds a touch of picturesqueness to 
the prim respectability of its predeces- 
sors without disturbing that quality. 
A less hampered design, though still 
architecturally only a street-front, 


is the dwelling in Newark, in 
which the sacrifice of symmetry 
to convenience, though empha- 


sized by the return to symmetry in the 
upper stories, does not entail weakness 
or lack of repose, while the detail in 
terra cotta is interesting and ingenious 
and the double loggia of the upper 
story is a notably effective feature. 
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A much more complicated problem 
than the design of a single street-front 
is the design of a row, so as to pre- 
serve a unity of aspect while individ- 
ualizing the various dwellings that 
make it up. A generation ago this was 
not a problem at all. The speculative 
builder who at that time housed the 
well-to-do of the population of New 
York, after his draughtsman had pro- 
duced one elevation of a brownstone 
front with the conventional “trim- 
mings” merely repeated that front in the 
same material as many times as he had 
houses to build. Unity was doubtless 
thus preserved, but inasmuch as the 
single design that was repeated was of 
no interest whatever, it became ex- 
tremely dismal by repetition. There 
are few things more depressing than a 
blockfront in a fashionable quarter, 
erected between 1860 and 1880, and it 
may well have seemed that nothing 
could be worse. But worse remained 
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behind. When the West Side was opened 
for settlement and the speculative 
builder was credibly informed that the 
buvers and even the tenants of dwell- 
ing houses demanded “variety” in the 
fronts, he set himself to supply the 
new demand by instructing the same 
incompetent draughtsman whom he 
had before instructed to make the 
fronts all alike, to make them all differ- 
ent. The results were awful. Instead 
of producing mere melancholy the new 
order threatened the reason of the 
spectator, and in contrast with the 
wild work of the draughtsman goaded 
to be various, his tame work when he 
was allowed to be monotonous seemed 
to take on repose and dignity. The 
just mean was not for him to attain. 
Of the comparatively few competent 
architects who have striven to attain it 
Mr. Hardenbergh seems to me to have 


been pretty clearly the most success- 
ful. 
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There are scattered about New 
York, and especially in the region be- 
tween the Park and the East River, a 
considerable number of rows, of from 
three houses to three times as many, 
of which the design identifies them as 
his work by those who are familiar 
with it. They are decorous edifices, of 
which the detail shows study and re- 
finement, but in general the houses in 
each row repeat a single design. In 
two conspicuous instances, however, 
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West End Ave., New York City. 
Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


he has gone further and attempted to 
make a composition of a group of 
dwellings while distinguishing the 
components. The earlier and the more 
extensive of these is the block-front op- 
posite the Dakota, lining the north 
side of Seventy-third street from 
Eighth avenue to Ninth. There are 


twenty-seven of the dwellings, besides 
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A be 
the taller apartment house at the cor- 
ner of Ninth avenue, which is included 
in the architectural scheme. The effect 
of unity is given by the facts that the 
two-story basement of olive sandstone 
is continuous from one end of the row 
to the other, emphasized at the ends by 
including an additional story, and that 
the moulded cornice of the same mate- 
rial is continuous, except where it is 
suspended to admit of the treatment of 
the upper story as part of the wall and 
not as a roof story. The differences 
are enough to secure variety without 
carrying it to the point of violence. 
The second story of each dwelling 
shows a feature, which is now a cor- 
belled oriel, now the upper stage of a 
two-story bay, now a projecting win- 
dow in stonework, and now a recessed 
arch with a balcony. Continuity is 
again preserved in the similar design 
of the third story throughout, and va- 
riety again secured in the treatment of 
the crowning story sometimes as a full 
fourth story with a hipped roof, some- 
times with a gable occupying the whole 
front, or a gabled dormer, or two sep- 
arate dormers relieved against the 
mansard roof. These devices avail to 
avoid monotony without disturbing re- 
pose. Another expedient for avoiding 
monotony, though quite effectual for 
its purpose, is more questionable, and 
that is the use of different tints in the 
brickwork of the superstructure, red 
brick being employed in rather more 
than half the fronts and buff in the re- 
mainder, though the party wall is in 
every case indicated by a line of quoin- 
ing. Upon the whole, it is likely that 
the row would have seemed monoton- 
ous without this device. The oczas- 
ional interpolation of a lighter front in 
the monochrome of red would be en- 
livening, but the mass of the two ma- 
terials, though it is not equal, being 
about in the proportion of one and a- 
half in the stronger tint to one of the 
weaker, is perhaps too nearly equal 
for the best effect. Another defect, 
which is also a defect of the Dakota, 
as we have noted, is a want of decision 
and vigor in the modelling of the de- 
tail, and this entails a certain tameness. 
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But this defect does not prevent thie 
treatment of the row from being in 
many respects a model, the more cred- 
itable to the designer when we con- 
sider that it is a work of 1884, when 
there were no precedents for such an 
attempt at unity in variety, and when 
the choice was between rows depress- 
ingly tame and rows outrageously 
wild. This work set a precedent, and 
a valuable precedent, albeit neither its 
author, nor, so far as we recall, any 
other designer, has been encouraged 
to repeat its most striking peculiarity, 
the change of material. It would no 
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considerable masses of virtually blank 
wall, and to get a notably massive pier 
at the angle itself. Above this the 
three-story oriel, with its steep hood, 
not only makes a very picturesque 
combination with the steep gable on 
one side of it, and the expanse of roof 
on the other, relieved by its unequal 
dormers, but it supplies a central anid 
dominating feature upon which the 
two fronts may converge. This 1: does 


doubt have been better if the color had _= | 


been used to accentuate the architect- | 
ure, in particular if the ends of the row « 


had been in the stronger color, and if 


this had been employed throughout to |®@ 


emphasize divisions and projections, 


while the intervals were left in the | 
weaker, the actual arrangement being | 


the reverse of this. 

, For which reason, among others, a 
later work in the same kind, a group 
of dwellings at the corner of Lexing- 
ton avenue and Eighty-ninth street, 
seems to me more successful than the 
earlier essay. There are eleven houses 
on a plot 150 feet by 100, and they are 
consequently less spacious than those 
we have been considering. Seeing that 
the plan involved the occupancy of the 
corner by two sides of the nearly 
square house which is considerably the 
largest of the group, it is evident that 
the remaining houses must be packed 
very closely, and in an attempt to in- 
dividualize them while uniting :rhem 
into a group the danger was of a hud- 
dled effect. It cannot be said that this 
danger has been entirely avoided. 
They do look crowded, especially upon 
the longer front, and that is the chief 
drawback to the complete success of 
the group. But when one considers 
the conditions, the wonder is that the 
designer was able to attain so much as 
he has attained of breadth and repose. 
This is largely the result of the fortu- 
nate treatment of the corner house, 
in which at the most important point 
of his composition, he was able, with- 
out any practical sacrifice, to retain 


DWELLING (1884). 


Lower Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


very successfully, and the success is a 
proof of the care with which the de- 
sign has been studied in perspective 
as well as in elevation. Each front is, 
moreover, in itself a composition hav- 
ing an effective balance if no formal 
symmetry. The end house in each is 
projected enough to denote that it is 
the terminal feature, and the interme- 


ADELAIDE APARTMENT HOUSE (1887). 


635 Park Ave., New York City. Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 
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diate houses treated as a curtain wall 
between two pavilions, while they dif- 
fer quite sufficiently among them- 
selves. One might say that they 
differ too much among themselves. 
On the long side the division adopted, 
no doubt, from a consideration of the 
probable preferences of tenants, of the 
houses into “high-stoop” and ‘“‘base- 
ment” made impossible the carrying 
through of any horizontal lines, even 
of the line of acommon cornice. The 
shorter front, in which the main lines 
are continuous between the pavilions, 
isfor thisreasonthe more effective com- 
position,although compared withalmost 
any other effort of the same kind the 
long front is very successful. The most 
decided advantage these houses have 
over theearlierrowisinthecharacter of 
‘thedetail. Thereisherenolackof vigor 
and spirit in the modelling, and the 
successful adjustment in scale of the 
features and the detail shows the more 
practiced hand. The things, the crow- 
stepped gables, the shell-frieze in terra 
cotta, the balconies, and the porches, 
all good in themselves, are all better 
in their places. This, no more than the 
earlier work, aspires to the praise 
of academic correctness, and many 
of its features. are of the French 
Renaissance in which that may be 
said, though very loosely, to have 
been designed. But along with 
the shell-frieze appear here the crow- 
stepped gables and other features that 
tell of a Batavian origin and are cer- 
tainly of a quaint and attractive do- 
mesticity. This unpretentious group 
of dwellings is not the least successful 
of its author’s works, while it is one of 
the most exemplary. 

One curious result of the elevator 
and the Chicago construction has been 
to diminish the architectural import- 
ance of public buildings. A municipal 
“institution,” when it comes to house 
itself, has the choice between putting 
up a building impressive by its magni- 
tude, indeed, even among its purely 

- money-making neighbors, but in which 
its own quarters are merely an inci- 
dent, and putting up a building for its 
own exclusive use, and no bigger than 
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it needs, which will be dwarfed by the 
neighborhood: of more impressive 
buildings for less impressive purposes. 
Neither horn of the dilemma is really 
eligible, and the dilemma is not con- 
ducive to the construction of a city, 
in which the magnitude of buildings 
should bear a proportion to the im- 
portance of their uses. but of the two 
it is more to be desired that an insti- 
tution should house itself by itself, at 
the risk of being effaced by towering 
neighbors, than that it should efface it- 
self by occupying only a small part of 
its own building. The Fine Arts build- 
ing is a case very much in point. The 
dimensions of its front are not far from 
those of the front of the old Academy 
of Design, which is indeed no taller 
than the dwellings that adjoined it 
when it was built, but which then dom- 
inated them by force of architecture, 
although it has lately been belittled by 
a commercial neighbor. The Fine 
Arts building, though built in what is 
still a residential quarter, is overborne 
by the huge and ugly apartment house 


which almost adjoins it. But, in this 


case as in the earlier, the smaller build- 
ing is difficult to kill. The Fine Arts 
building is noteworthy among Mr. 
Hardenbergh’s works as the only one, 
so far as I know, in which the main 
motive of the composition is borrowed. 
This is quite frankly and avowedly a 
copy of the so-called House of Francis 
I. at Paris, of which not only the com- 
position but the scheme of decoration 
and some of the detail is reproduced. 
The original, however, is but of two 
stories, and without a visible roof, the 
third term of the proportion being sup- 
plied by the revetment of the terrace 
with its balustrade upon which the 
building stands. The place of this is 
taken in the reproduction by a base- 
ment which unfortunately the practical 
exigencies compelled the designer to 
make the most open and least massive 
division of his front, to attenuate the 
terminal piers to the limit of safety, 
and to impair the force of his main 
motive, an open centre between solid 
wings. The impairment is reduced to 
its minimum by the perfect simplicity 
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Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


Front St., New York City. 
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of the treatment of the lower openings, 
but it is necessarily injurious. An- 
other addition to the original is the 
visible roof, and the treatment of this 
is not so fortunate. It is pretty plainly 
either too important or not important 
enough. The treatment or the lack of 
treatment indicates that it is meant to 
be as much as possible ignored. But 
as it is not possible wholly to ignore it, 
it seems that it would be the better for 
a crowning feature which should em- 
phasize the disposition of the main 
wall. Here this is continued only by 
the opening in a balustrade of the cen- 
tre of a parapet left solid at the sides. 
This, like the powerful cornice under- 
neath, is an innovation, and a happy 
one. Although the front of the Fine 
Arts building makes something of the 
same effect of a union of massiveness 
with elegance that is made by its origi- 
nal, it is by no means so ornate, and 


lacks the chief enrichment of the belt ‘ 
of sculpture between the two stories, — 
a feature which would especially lend | 


itself to the plasticity of terra cotta, (Fate 
Fine Arts Hig 


albeit the front of the 
building is in cut stone. In spite of the 
abatements it is a taking front and an 


addition to the short list of our public § 


buildings that are worth talking about. 

By far the most conspicuous and 
familiar of Mr. Hardenbergh’s works 
are the three great hotels which have 
been erected in the middle part of New 
York from his designs since the ele- 
vator and the steel frame have done 
their perfect work. The series fur- 
nishes an interesting exemplification 
of how fast we have moved in these 
things, for the Waldorf, the eldest of 
the series, is scarcely five years of age, 
and yet it is already somewhat anti- 
quated by its towering neighbor. Not 
that in the interval any radical novel- 
ties in construction have been intro- 
duced, but that architects have been 
emboldened to push the existing sys- 
tem further towards its logical devel- 
opment, a development which at pres- 
ent seems to be arrested, it would be 
hard to say why, at fifteen stories. In 
hotels, at all events, this seems 
to be the non plus ultra, and it 
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seems likely to be the accepted ul- 
timate in commercial building, in 
spite of the almost necessarily un- 
gainly exceptions. To multiply by 
three the capacity of a given piece of 
ground is a sufficiently revolutionary 
performance to be accomplished 
within a quarter of acentury, and to 
minimize the architectural dislocation 
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HOTEL ALBERT (1883). 


University Place, New York City. 
Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


entailed by it a sufficiently trying prob- 
lem for designers. 

In the Waldorf the architect es- 
sayed a picturesque composition, in 
which symmetry is abandoned in 
favor of the predominance of the 
huge mass at the corner to which the 
wing of the street front is distinctly 
subordinated, and from which it is de- 
tached by the recessed centre. From 
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West 23d St., New York City. Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


WAREHOUSE (1893) 


Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the assumed point of view, the point 
of view from which the illustration is 
taken, this disposition is not without its 
effectiveness, but it has the drawback 
of sacrificing the elevations, or at least 
the longer elevation, to the perspective. 
By consequence the Thirty-third street 
front comes to lack coherence and 
unity, and is not in itself an architect- 
ural composition, nor has it become 
more nearly a composition by the ex- 
tension of it to the westward since 
the hotel was built. The interest of it 
is in the parts, which do not constitute 
a whole. This interest, however, is 
very considerable. The central feature, 
the recess with its loggie and its turret, 
is a picturesque and attractive design, 
in which some Italian detail does not 
interfere with the general expression 
of homeliness and quaintness which 
characterizes the German Renaissance, 
and which is enhanced by the treat- 
ment of the roofs. Above the cornice- 
lines, indeed, the design is almost un- 
failingly successful. The subdivision of 
the taller eastern wall into two fronts is 
less successful, and is confused and 
weakened by the fact that the pier by 
which the division is marked stands 
upon a void, the entrance, which is 
the largest opening in the front. On 
the other hand, the roof-treatment is 
equally distinguishing and fortunate. 
To set the gabled front of a three-story 
North German dwelling bodily above 
the cornice of a huge nine-story schloss 
by way of dormer was a bold device 
quite justified by its results. The 
avenue front is, as a whole, much more 
successful than the street front, having 
a general symmetry that is not im- 
paired but only made piquant by the 
differences entailed by the occurrence 
of the turret at one side balancing a 
flank of plain wall at the other. This 
front has a stateliness with its pictur- 
esqueness that makes it impressive. 
even now that its importance has been 
diminished by its huge overtopping 
neighbor. 

It was in the interior of the Waldorf 
that its architect rendered a very con- 
siderable public service which, al- 
though we are dealing only with ex- 
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terior architecture, it would not be fair 
to pass over. The architect’s own work 
in the interior of the Waldorf is as 
noteworthy as anything in its exterior. 
The open court at the centre and its 
dependencies are among the most ar- 
tistic examples of his design and of 
high interest. But the uniqueness of the 
interior is that in it, for almost the first 
time, a systematic attempt was made 
to secure in a hotel decoration that had 
a more artistic value and a more seri- 
ous purport than the journeywork 
which it had been the rule to employ. 
The value of such an attempt is not to 
be measured by the actual success of 
the experiment, so it be successful 
enough to be encouraging. Of this 
there is no question in the Waldorf, 
which shows some instances, and very 
notably the café, or more properly 
the “weinstube,”’ in which the indica- 
tions of the architecture are skilfully 
and appreciatively carried out in the 
decoration. Nowhere else perhaps is 
the success quite so complete, and 
there may be even instances in which 
the work of an easel-painter suddenly 
summoned to do decoration shows an 
amateurish quality that makes the be- 
holder regret the absence of the less 
sensitive journeyman who had learned 
his trade, and was aware of its conven- 
tions. 

The Manhattan has much less archi- 
tectural pretension than the Waldorf. 
It is in fact the conventional sky- 
scraper, as straightforwardly treated as 
is possible for the masonry veneer of a 
concealed metallic construction, and it 
conforms to the accepted division. A 
three-story base, itself subdivided, sus- 
tains a shaft of nine stories and a roof 
division of two. It is well adjusted in 
proportion and in scale, but offers no 
salient points for comment. In the in- 
terior, however, the designer has re- 
peated the experiment of the Waldorf, 
and-has secured the aid of competent 
hands in the broad symbolical frieze 
of the entrance hall, in the frieze of the 
café, and in the successfully sumptu- 
ous dining-room. 

We may hope to see these experi- 
ments carried further and to a still 
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HOTEL WALDORFPYSLUN LUbLIO LIBRARY. 
Fifth Ave. and 33d St., New York City, Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 
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DETAIL IN CAFE, WALDORF HOTEL. 


more conclusive success in the new ho- 
tel that adjoins the Astor and_ that, 
even in the incompleteness it exhibits 
at this time of writing, challenges the 
comment of the wayfaring man. It is 
quite impossible to ignore it, and, in- 
deed, even in these days, its bigness is 
overpowering. Luckily it is bigness, 
and not an exaggeration of one di- 
mension. On the avenue the nar- 
rower front may be nearly twice as 
high as it is wide, taken by itself. But 
it is so far incorporated with the Wal- 
dorf by a common base and a common 
cornice-line that the whole block-front 
helps to sustain its height, while upon 
the street front the lateral extent is 
ample even for fourteen stories. The 
attempt at picturesque irregularity of 
outline, which in the Waldorf was 
made with but partial success, has in 
the larger and later structure been 
frankly abandoned in favor of a for- 
mal symmetry. Each front makes the 
impression of symmetry in spite of the 
indication at one end of .a huge feature 


including three stories -h has no 
counterpart at the © 4 This long 
front cannot fail to 1. an impres- 


sion, though there is much variety in 
the impression it makes. I find it ex- 
tremely successful. In spite of the 
formality of the general composition, 
the impression is of an exuberant pic- 


turesqueness, such as we find in the 
full blown Renaissance of North 
Germany and the Low countries. 
Though the detail is classic nothing 
could be further from the spirit of 
classic architecture than the aspect 
of:, >the “viront) The) three-story 
order of the centre shows the Teutoni- 
zation of Hellenic forms which char- 
acterizes the whole performance. It 
is not so irresponsible, however, as the 
extreme German examples, as_ the 
Zwinger palace at Dresden. The later 
designer is restrained from the ex- 
travagances of the earlier by an abid- 
ing sense of structural significance 
which prevents him from doing what 
has no meaning, as well as by the tact 
that is most of all needed where a de- 
signer is not restrained by his “stvle.” 
The essential motive of the new build- 
ing may perhaps be found in the ne- 
cessity for some conspicuous feature 
to differentiate the building from its 
lower neighbor above the cornice line, 
below which it conforms to that, but 
above which it cannot conform. Such 
a feature is supplied in the tall triple ar- 
cade, which, repeated on the adjoining 
side, becomes the feature of the ter- 
minal pavilionand repeated at the other 
end frames the front. Of the crown- 
ing of these features it doth not yet ap- 
pear, except from the drawings, what 
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Jew York City. Henry J. Hardenbergh, 
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it shall be, but these indicate that the 
roof will be much the most exuberant 
part of the design. The wall between 
these features is properly kept as plain 
as possible, the central feature, the ar- 
cade with the colonnade beneath and 
above, being confined to the lower di- 
vision, which in turn is flanked by 
walls as simply treated as may be. The 
result of these dispositions is a front 
undeniably pompous and even swag- 
gering,which yethas an aspect of home- 
liness and quaintness that is very tak- 
ing. If what remains to be done car- 
ries out the promise of what has been 
done already, the success of a daring 
essay will be secure. | 

It is worth while pointing out that 
the success of this work, in which lib- 
_ erty of design goes at least to the verge 
of license, could not have been attained 
except by a designer trained in much 
severer tasks, that the magnified detail, 
and the intentionally baroque crown- 
ing features, would have been offensive 
if the solidity and repose and balance 
of the structure they crown had not 
been already assured. It is only the 
disciplined designer who can allow 
himself these perilous freedoms. 

One can fancy, with shudderings, 
what an undisciplined designer would 
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have made of this scheme. Perhaps it 
was John Root’s recognition, in the 
“eclectic” work of a fellow-architect, of 
the advantage of substituting self-re- 
straint for the artificial regulation of 


the styles, an advantage to which his 


own work bore striking witness, that 
accounted for the hearty admiration 
Otte Mr. “ Hardenbergh’s I~ have 
heard’ him ‘express. “At any. rate 
one may say of Mr. Hardenbergh’s 
Siiccesses that = they attest: ih -4 
peculiarly high degree the value 
of restraint and discipline. Some of 
his earlier work we have found 
lacking in animation, but that is 
evidently a “good fault” in work which 
in spite of it manifests individuality 
and compels interest. It is the 
solicitude to be on the safe. side 
which has enabled him to carry off 
with success enterprises which were 
so venturesome as to involve a dis- 
tinct risk of failure, such as the design 
of the Wolfe building, and, so far as 
we can judge it now, of the new Astor 
hotel. In Mr. Hardenbergh’s work 


the evidences of an individual talent are 
accompanied by the evidences of tact 
and measure and discretion; and _ his 
most characteristic work is on this ac- 
count as exemplary as it is interesting. 


Montgomery Schuyler. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ASYMMETRY IN MEDIEVAL ITALIAN 
CHURGDIES. 


|* a preliminary Paper on “Opti- 
cal Refinements in Medieval Arch- 
itecture” (Vol. VI., No. 1, of The 
Architectural Record), announcement 
was made of a series of observa- 
tions in Medieval Italian churches, 
which it is the purpose of the follow- 
ing Papers to treat in more extended 
detail. These observations have been 
classified under the heads of “Per- 
spective Ilusions” (in the last issue) ; 
“Constructive Asymmetry” (the pres- 
ent issue); “Horizontal Curves;” and 
“Vertical Curves and Vertical Leans.” 
Both of these last two topics, assigned 
to future Papers, may be regarded as 
phases of constructive asymmetry, but 
in the present Paper this subject has 
been confined to the cases of con- 
structed asymmetry in the dimensions 
of arcades and arches, in oblique hor- 
izontal lines and in ground-plans. 

As an introduction to this topic, a 
few words are in place about those 
irregularities of Italian medieval archi- 
tecture, which are the result of rough 
and careless building and of the use 
of heterogeneous materials from an- 
cient ruins. 

In the first centuries of church 
architecture the Pagan Roman build- 
ings were the quarries of church 
building material, and their remains 
were often recombined in the most ex- 
peditious and consequently hap-haz- 
ard fashion. In many early basilicas, 
columns of all sorts and sizes are fitted 
with capitals which were not made for 
them. Even if new capitals were 
made, they were frequently not cal- 
culated for the diameter of the col- 
vumns on which they were placed. The 
basilica of S. Lorenzo, at Rome, of- 
fers an illustration of the rough fitting 
together of blocks of ancient archi- 


traves, borrowed from various sources. 
The church of S. Giorgio in Velabro, 
at Rome, will also illustrate the hap- 
hazard use of ancient columns and 
capitals. In churches of this class, we 
must allow a wide latitude for variety 
of dimension, as due to carelessness Or 
haste, or to the re-use of old hetero- 
geneous material. In such buildings 
the evidence for constructed asymme- 
try must lie in some scheme of ar- 
rangement whose features forbid the 


-hypothesis of accident. For instance, 


it is wholly improbable that both aisles 
and also the nave of S. Giorgio in Ve- 
labro should all narrow in one direc- 


tion by chance, to the total sum of 


about 18 feet (see Fig. 21 in the pre- 
ceding Paper). That the given device 
is the same as that found in a series of 
other cases is also a contributory 
proof of design. In this church, how- 
ever, the construction is so rough that 
we could not argue constructive asym- 
metry from the irregular dimensions 
of arches or intercolumnar spacings, 
because the evidence of intention gath- 
ered from the comparison of measures 
in the intercolumniations is of doubtful 
character. 

There is, however, evidence of con- 
structive intention in the columnar 
arrangemems of S. Saba at Rome, 
where the building material and build- 
ing methods are equally rough. The 
columns are arranged on both sides 
in a curved line, dropping heavily on 
both sides toward the choir. (See 
Fig. 23 of the last Paper). An ar- 
rangement of columns of irregular 
heights in such a way as to make a 
pronounced curve in elevation could 
not be due to chance, especially when 
found on both sides of the church, 
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to offset a constructed rise of the 
pavement, but also to exaggerate the 
resulting convergence of lines. 

That this constructed convergence 
of lines is found in many well-built 
churches is also contributory proof of 
purpose. 

In like manner the columns used in 
the church of S. Maria Ara Coeli at 
Rome are of irregular sizes, but the fact 
that they are arranged on a pavement 
sloping upward toward the choir (with 
a pitch of over 3 feet for the whole 
length of the church) in such a way as 
to allow the construction of hori- 
zontal lines of arches, is a clear proof 
of constructive intention (see Fig. 
22 of the last Paper). 

These cases, from a class already 
disposed of, show that proofs of 
intention in the matter of irregu- 
lar building can be offered from 
churches whose building materials are 
heterogeneous and roughly put to- 
gether. . The position of modern 
criticism has been, so far, wholly 
adverse to the possibility of optical 
refinements having been employed in 
medieval work; first, because obvi- 
ously rough work in the construction 
of certain churches in certain particu- 
lars (due mainly to the use of bor- 
rowed materials) has been presumed 
to indicate indifference to optical 
effects in other particulars in the 
given churches; second, because 
obviously rough work in certain 
churches has been assumed to ex- 
plain all cases of irregularity of con- 
struction in other churches, in which, 
as a matter of fact, the masonry indi- 
cates careftil construction, and in 
which, as a matter of fact, the measure- 
ments prove careful construction. 

As to the presumption that the use 
of heterogeneous materials implies in- 
difference to appearances or to artistic 
effects, we may take a case from S. 
Pietro, at Toscanella, which has no 
reference to the perspective illusions 
discussed in our last Paper. 

Some of the capitals in this church 
are antique and some are medieval and 
all are of irregular size and varying 
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design, but it is perfectly certain that 
there was purpose in an arrangement. 
which placed these capitals in corres- 
ponding pairs on the sides of the nave 
so that two lonic capitals, two Corin- 
thian capitals, and two medieval capi- 
tals, of similar, though not identical 
design, are brought to face one an- 
other. From this example, it appears 
again that irregularity of one sort does 


not negative purpose of another sort. 


Carelessness as to correspondence of 
details in one point—say in exact simi- 
larity of design—does not argue care- 
lessness as to arrangement. To put it 
in another way, artistic preference for 
variety of details is not carelessness at 
all. There were many different stand- 
ards of masonry refinement and of ac- 
curacy in measurement in medieval 
buildings, some due to period, some 
due to locality, some due to wealth or 
poverty, and some due to the personal 
influence or character of the individual 
builder. The most important element 
of the problem is the presence or ab- 
sence of Byzantine subtlety. Byzan- 
tine design is the most systematically 
irregular and the least obtrusively so. 
All these things must be considered, 
and must be considered afresh in face 
of each individual building, when we 
speak of medieval irregularities, never 
forgetting that there was in many me- 
dieval buildings—however great the 
refinement of masonry and detail—a 
grand and artistic indifference to reg- 
ularity, considered as an ideal or 
standard of perfection, which will ex- 
plain a great many facts. 

Modern students have so far over- 
looked or neglected an enormous. 
number of facts which are not very eas- 
ily collated or collected. Then they 
have jumbled together in their concep- 
tion of medieval building three differ- 
ent phases of irregularity, viz.: first, 
rough work and the use of hetero- 
geneous material from older buildings; 
second, irregularities which are part of 
schematic arrangements; and third, in- 
tentional irregularities without sche- 
matic arrangements. If we take the 
standpoint of the medieval builder 
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himself, we shall find no inconsistency 
between indifference to regularity in 
one place and purposely constructed 
irregularity in another. For his make- 
up both these attitudes were inter- 
changeable and matter-of-course. 

Indifference, or careless building, 
or the use of heterogeneous materials 
cannot be called up as explanations 
when we are dealing with measure- 
ments, which show the existence of a 
scheme. The perspective deceptions 
so far quoted, in the preceding issue, 
bear, on the face of things, that evi- 
dence of design which is furnished 
by a scheme, i. e., by an arrangement 
of measurements which the law of 
chances would lead us to suppose 
could not be accidental in one case 
and which certainly could not be acci- 
dental when found in a series of repe- Re ee oe 
titions. But evasions of regularity Fi 
were also practiced from a definite ar- 
tistic feeling and purpose and gener- 
ally without the design of obtaining 
an effect of dimension by palpable 
trickery. Here is an illustration from 
the basilica at Palaja. (Palaja is 
reached by carriage from Pontedera, 
which is on the railroad between Flor- 
ence and Pisa.) The measures for : 
the interior pier spacings in metres ; 
and centimetres on one side of this 
church, beginning at the entrance and +5 Roe so See 
moving toward the choir, are as fol- 
lows: 

4.92; 4.87; 5.11; 4.86; 4.92. 

These measures were taken hastily, 
and yet the first bay and the last bay 
tally exactly; the measurements next 
adjacent tally within a centimetre. The 
middle bay is largest by twenty-four 
centimetres, or say ten inches. We will 
not debate the purpose at present. 
The proof offered is the proof of inten- 
tion. Where is the objector who will 
say that the larger arch is due to care- 
less building, when the measures tally 
within a centimetre for the corres- 
ponding pairs on either side of it? 

Another illustration may be taken 
from San Pietro, at Toscanella, just 
quoted for the case of its capitals (Fig. 
1). The measures are given in feet 
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in the same direction. The 


The extreme limit of error is 3-10 of a foot. 


The pavement steps up, at three different points, 


Fig. 3.—SECTION OF SAN FREDIANO, LUCCA. 
intercolumniations show accurate building in most of the bays to 1-10 of a foot. 


The arches and capitals drop toward the choir on both sides. 


Fig. 4.—PLAN OF THE SIENA CATHEDRAL. 
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and decimals and represent the pier 
spacings, beginning at the entrance: 

Welt, 615.305 5213:5 5541 Sir, eee5slO; 
14.80; 15. 

Richt, 12475573370, 415.95; 15.055 
EB: Os a 5¢ 30; . 

On both sides the second span is 
larger than the first; on both sides the 
third span is larger than the second; 
on both sides the fourth span is nar- 
rower than the third; on both sides the 
sixth span is wider than the fifth. 
These correspondences cannot be ac- 
cidental. } 

The proofs that Italian builders con- 
structed irregular designs with malice 
aforethought can be multiplied indefi- 
nitely when detail measurements are 
taken and compared. Another proof 
is offered from the survey of San 
Michele ai Scalzi, at Pisa. The reader 
is asked to consult the measurements 
of the sections (Fig. 2), noting the fol- 
lowing facts. The columns and capitals 
are taken from ancient buildings and 
are so heterogeneous that many varia- 
tions of dimensionwill be due to the ir- 
regularity of materials used. We next 
notice that the largest arch defines the 
span needed for the dimensions of the 
choir. The arches drop toward the 
choir, but so slightly that the inter- 
mediate irregularities and breaks in the 
scheme would forbid the drawing of 
conclusions from this one fact. The 
columns are, however, selected in such 
a way that the capitals drop between 
two and three feet on both sides of the 
church in the last three bays toward 
the choir. This arrangement of capi- 
tals has so many parallels that it is cer- 
tainly a perspective device. The minor 
variations of measurement speak for 
themselves. The measures for the 
arcades of the exterior facade are here 
given in metres (whereas the interior 
survey measures are in feet and deci- 
mals): 

2127-220 °) 2133 2 a OmomaO. 

The centre measure represents the 
arcade of the doorway. On either side 
of it the arcades diminish in span in 
corresponding gradation. These meas- 
urements prove that an allowance of 
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three centimetres, or a little over one 
inch, will represent the amount of er- 
ror due to carelessness in the interior, 
because the arcades on either side of 
the door correspond exactly, and the 
outer arcades vary in measurements 
only three centimetres. 

Mr. Penrose has fixed the limit of 
error in the masonry of the Parthenon 
at 1-5oth of an inch, by comparing 
the measures for the two opposite ends 
of the building, which tally within that 
limit. By similar means we may often 
fix the limit of error due to natural 
causes in a medieval building. It can 
be shown that three inches is a fair al- 
lowance for the irregularities due to 
natural causes in churches where 
no refinements have been detected; 
for instance, in the bays of the ca- 
thedrals of Milan, Bologna and 
Florence. This appears from a com- 
parison of dimensions which in these 
churches were certainly intended to be 
equal. 

In S. Frediano, at Lucca (Fig. 3), 
there is a scheme in the arches, which 
drop toward the choir on both sides of 
the church (and the pavement steps up 
at three different stages beforethe choir 
is reached), but in this church there 
is no scheme in the spacings. The 
measurements of intercolumnar spac- 
ing in this church, which has twelve 
bays, tally within 2-10 of a foot. This 


will be the limit of variation due 
to accident in this church, which 
is more roughly built than a 


great many which could bementioned. 
In the cathedral of Arezzo, where 
the third bay is four and a-half feet 
narrower than the two first bays, 
and the sixth bay is seventeen feet 
narrower than the fifth, we can show 
that the limit of error due to acci- 
dent is 2-10 of a foot. The meas- 
urements on the two sides of the 
church tally for every bay in the 
church to that degree of exactitude or’ 
inside of it. (See Fig. 13 of the last 
Paper.) 

A coniparison of measurements for 
the bays of the nave in the Siena Ca- 
thedral (Fig. 4) shows accurate cor- 
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respondence within 3-10 of a foot for 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth pair. 
We are justified, therefore, in arguing 
purpose for discrepancies of measure- 
ment in the bays crossing the transept, 
which show a variation in one case 
of two feet. In speaking of these dis- 
crepancies Jacob Burckhardt, the 
greatest living authority on the sub- 
ject of Italian art, says in his Czcer- 
one: “Der Dom von Siena : 
empfangt den Beschauer gleich mit 
einer Reihe von Rathselfragen, welche 
der Verfasser so wenig wie die meist- 
en Andern zu lésen im Stande ist”— 
“the Cathedral of Siena meets the ob- 
server with an array of riddles which 
the author is as little able to solve as 
a number of other people.” 

A comparison of the intercolumnia- 
tions on opposite sides of the nave in 
S. Bartolomeo at Rome _ shows 
the extreme limit of error in that 
church to be 3-10 of a foot (Fig. 14). 

A comparison of exterior arcade 
spacings in the Pisa Cathedral will 
prove very instructive (Fig. 5). On 
the west side of the south transept the 
measurements tally in five bays to 
3-100 of a foot. On the west side of 
the north transept they tally to 
12-100 of a foot. This gives a fair es- 
timate for the limit of error due to acci- 
dent elsewhere. Now let us take the 
exterior sides of the cathedral and ex- 
amine the spacing of the arcades. On 
the south side, beginning at the facade, 
the first bay measures 11.18 (feet and 
decimals). The bays diminish with 
slight irregularities of intermediate 
measurements to 9.40 at the sixth bay. 
On the opposite north side the same bays 
diminish from 11.16 to 9.06. This ar- 
rangement cannot be accidental, nor 
can it be accidental that on the oppo- 
site sides of the church the measure- 
ments run for nine bays (including the 
sixth), at 9. decimal, and then rise on 
both sides in the last bay next the tran- 
sept to 10. decimal. 

As incommensurate measurements 
and incommensurate spacings, both 
with and without a scheme, are already 
known to be intentional in the Greek 
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temples,* we derive a fair argument 
from the transept measures of the Pisa 
Cathedral, that any variation above 
12-100 of a foot on the sides of the 
church is intentional. 

Let us next examine the intercol- 
umnar spacings of the nave (Fig. 5). 
On both sides of the nave we begin at 
the entrance with 15. decimal. On 
both sides we find at the second bay 17. 
decimal. On both sides we find the 
fourth bay to have the widest span 
with 17. decimal. On both sides we 
find the measures diminish beyond this 
bay. On the south side they diminish 
from the fourth to the ninth bay 68-100 
of a foot. On the north side they di- 
minish in the same distance 45-100 of 
a foot. (The comparisons for the tenth 
bay are best taken from the gallery lev- 
els (Figs. 6, 7), where we shall find the 
measures are taken between columns, 
whereas on the plan they are taken 
between centres, and the last measure- 
ment runs only to the surface of the 
piers.) 

If we compare these intercolumnia- 
tions with the heights of the arches 
(see gallery levels, Figs. 6, 7) we shall 
find them to be connected with a 
scheme on both sides of the nave, by 
which the arches drop gradually on 
both sides, towards the transept, but 
with the maximum drop lying between 
the fourth bay and the tenth; amount- 
ing to 1.98 on the south and 1.64 on the 
north. To this again corresponds on 
both sides a bend in the galleries, 
which occurs on both sides over the 
third column from the entrance and 
for which the measures are entered on 
the surveys. Above the gallery bends 
the schemes vary. In the south gallery 
the piers rise and then drop with the 
gallery and the small arcades adhere 
to the same scheme. On the north 
side the gallery piers are built to a level 
for the first four bays near the fagade, 
so as to offset a rising pitch of eight 
inches in the cornice of the gallery on 
which they stand; they then drop 
eradually and continuously for the 


*See “Architectural Record,’’ Vol. IV., No. 4, 
“Origin of Greek Horizontal Curves.’’ 
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Fig. 7.—SECTION AND LEVELS OF THE SOUTH GALLERY, PISA CATHEDRAL. 


The transept and choir are beyond the last bay on the left. 
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whole distance between the fourth 
bay and the transept. The small 
arcades follow the same line, but 
with a more 
The small columns, of varying 
sizes, as due to their derivation from 
Sicilian ruins, are arranged on both 
sides, partly to accent and partly to 
break up and vary the schemes which 
are already sufficiently perplexing. 
The smaller columns on the south side 
are arranged to exaggerate the rise and 
fall of the gallery cornice; on the north 
side they adhere with minor variations 
to the pitch of the arches and piers. 
The perplexities and mystifications of 
the eye are still further increased by a 
wilfully broken system of masonry 
stripings in which no pier has a regu- 
lar system of striping, either as regards 
itself or its neighbors (see Figs. 6, 7). 
(On this head it must be remembered 
that the regular stripes above the gal- 
lery piers, of which very little appears 
in these sections, are modern coloring 
and not ancient masonry.) 

From the facts so far brought out in 
this part of the argument, it appears 
that a purpose can be proven in many 
irregular arrangements of the Italian 
Romanesque; first, by showing that 
correspondences of irregularity can be 
used as a proof of intention; second, 
by showing that there are means, in 
many cases, of fixing a limit of error 
due to accident; third, by urging the 
point that we cannot admit the 
purpose of definite schemes in one 
part of a church and assert at the same 
time that ‘the builders did not know 
what they were doing in another part. 
We have, for instance, such proof of 
the use of the same definite schemes in 
both gallery levels of the Pisa Cathe- 
dral in some cases, as to indicate that a 
different scheme was purposely em- 
ployed in each gallery in other cases, 

The Pisa Cathedral is a remarkable 
illustration of three different phases of 
irregular building. Its materials are 
largely heterogeneous and. combined 
with a magnificent disregard of formal 
correspondence. The columns of the 
nave, for instance, are of irregular sizes 
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from causes wholly outsidethe controlof 
the builders. On the other hand, many 
features of the building show definite 
planning for definite optical effects in 
a given direction, for instance, the 
lines of the nave arches. Experts in 
optics will admit that the gallery bends 
produce an effect of dimension in both 
directions. I believe that most of the 
irregularities were intended for effect in 
any and every direction; in other 
words, that they were intended to pro- 
duce an optical mystification. This is,. 
no doubt, contributory toan effectof in- 
creased magnitude, but there is a sub- 
tlety in the means adopted which al- 
lows us to use the term of optical re- 
finements in speaking of them. When 
we come to the subject of curves in 
greater detail, which is already sug- 
gested by the bends of the gallery lines, 
we shall be able to show that optical re- 
finements were used at Pisa and else- 
where in Italy, in the exact sense which 
applies to the Greek temple refine- 
ments. 

It is not necessary to assert that an 
optical theory was present to the minds 
of the Italian Romanesque builders, in 
the matter of every intentional ir- 
regularity, but it is clear that their 
ideal of art was to make every 
part of a building interesting to the 
eye by giving to every part some 
subtle variety of form and aspect.. 
That an optical mystification is pro- 
duced by such a system of build- 
ing can be argued from some of the 
experiences of our own survey. 

In the south transept of the Pisa Ca-. - 
thedral thecolumns on the west sideav- 
erage two feet and a-half higher tham 
those on the east side of the same tran-. 
sept. The explanation is that when we. 
enter by the bronze doors of Bonanus, 
as most people do who do not enter 
the main door of the cathedral, we 
“size up” the transept columns in gen- 
eral by the dimensions of those that first 
strike the eye in their full height. The 
architect has put his best foot forward 
for a good first impression. His col- 
umns came from Sicily and were of ir- 
regular sizes, but it cannot be chance 
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that all the. big ones are on the 
‘same side of the transept and that side 
the one facing its entrance door. Our 
surveying party worked over four 
weeks on the Pisa Cathedral without 
detecting this trick. I finally discov- 
ered it by pure accident. In plumbing 
the columns for the amount of their 
leans, 1 employed a man to carry a pole 
and was much surprised to find him 
stretching to reach the capitals on the 
west side of the transept. I then no- 
ticed the discrepancy of size in the lines 
of columns and took the measures, 
with the results specified. 

It is quite likely that one discrepancy 
of such a character would be more 
speedily detected and quite certain 
that the multitude of these devices in 
the Pisa Cathedral so mystifies the eye 
that any given one is more likely to 
pass undetected. 

A still more interesting case is that 
of the south wall at Troja (Fig. 8). 

If the reader will examine this sur- 
vey he will see that the arcades gradu- 
ally increase in width from fagade to 
transept, to the amount of two feet, 
while the pilasters gradually decreasein 
height in the same direction to the 
amount of two feet. The regularity of 
the variation in one given direction is 
such, in both cases, as to eliminate all 
suspicion of accident. Gentlemen who 
play poker are aware that a sequence of 
five cards does not often fall into their 
hands before they draw, and that it of- 
ten fails them when they draw to it. 
Let them now consider the chances, 
after shuffling the ten spot cards to- 
gether, of dealing .them out in the 
regular order of number from one to 
ten, or in the regular order from ten 
to one. They will then be able to esti- 
mate the chances against accident in 
the double scheme of Troja. 

From the standpoint of perspective, 
the effects are contradictory, but this 
very contradiction produces an effect 
of optical mystification and perplexity 
which must have been the result in- 
tended. This mystification is also con- 
tributory to an effect of dimension. 

In this wall the plinth line is level 
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and the cornice of the aisle roof drops 
a foot towards the transept. Neither 
Mr. McKecknie nor I noticed the vari- 
ations in arch dimension and height of 
the capitals until the measures had 
been taken. 

A corresponding mystification is 
found on the side of the cathedral of 
Prato (Fig. 9). As at Troja the wall 
arcades gradually increase in size to- 
ward the transept, and the pilasters 
gradually decrease in height in the 
same direction. The arcade spacings 
are given in detail on the ground-plan 
of Prato Cathedral (Fig. 18 of the last 
Paper). A summary of the measures 
taken is as follows: The arcade spaces 
widen gradually from 9.33 to 12.34 
(feet and decimals), a difference 
of three feet.. (In the following 
measures for heights, the constants 
are omitted.) The arcades rise from 
3.80 to 4.20, a difference of .40. 
The capitals drop from 1.20 to .85, a 
difference of .35. As at Troja, the 
arcade next the transept reverses 
the scheme. At Prato, the ar- 
cades containing the doors also break 
with the scheme of spacings. (It has 
been shown in my last Paper that both 
Troja and Prato have interior schemes 
bearing on the effect of the choir.) 

I shall ultimately give a more careful 
account of the reasons for believing the 
subtleties in question to be of Byzan- 
tine derivation. At present I wish to 
point out that they are by no means 
universal,and if it were possible tocon- 
sider any one of the given cases acci- 
dental, it would then devolve on the 
objector to explain why our survey has 
not found these subtleties in the Gothic 
of Northern Italy, why in the Italian 
Gothic of Tuscany they center in the 
buildings which are most nearly re- 
lated to the Pisan Romanesque, why in 
the Romanesque period the phe- 
nomena are multiplied and well de- 
fined, according to the known historic 
facts regarding the centres of Byzan- 
tine culture in Italy, and why they ap- 
pear to radiate from these Byzantine 
centres with weakening intensity ac- 
cording to the amount of distance and 
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according to the Byzantine influence 
apparent in decorative details. It will 
also devolve on the objector to ex- 
plain why in the Byzantine centres 
of Italian culture the phenomena are 
most numerous and best defined in the 
richer and important churches, and 
why they tend to disappear in the 
humbler and more rudely built 
churches, in which latter class acci- 


teriors. A remarkable instance oi this 
use is offered by the north side of S. 
Paolo Ripa d’Arno at Pisa (Fig. 10). 
The south side of this church is of 
rough masonry and unfinished as re- 
gards the casing. 

In the direction from facade to tran- 
sept the plinth drops 2.48 (feet and 
decimals), the earth’s surface drops 
1.01 and the arches rise 1.20, as meas- 
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dental irregularities would naturally 
be most common, according to the 
present prevailing prejudice. 

It has been shown in the last Paper 
that obliquities in presumably hori- 
zontal lines of architectural members 
were employed in interiors for pur- 
poses of direct perspective effect in 
one given direction, but it appears 
from the instances at Prato and Troja 
that they were also employed as a 
means of optical mystification in ex- 


Fig.9.—SIDE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF PRATO. 


ured to the plinth. This is an instance 
where settlement of the wall would 
probably be suggested by a hasty 
sceptic, but these measures show, il 
there has been such a settlement, that 
the arcades must have been originally 
1.28 above level at the transept. The 
sceptic would then be obliged to ac- 
count for an obliquity of the arcades 
and cornice above them, instead of ac- 
counting for an obliquity of the plinth. 

Constructive obliquity being proven 
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for this case one cannot suggest any 
design excepting optical mystification. 
That such a mystification exists here 
is certain. ‘The earth’s surface, which 
really falls towards the transept, has 
the appearance from all points of view 
of rising toward the transept so dis- 
tinctly that Mr. McKecknie took four 
successive levels and then concluded 
that his instrument had been damaged. 
My eyesight agreed with his in the 
matter so decidedly that we determined 
to obtain another instrument. We were 
much disturbed by our results because 
a number of previous surveys would 
have been vitiated by a damaged in- 
strument. We could not say where or 
when the accident had occurred and 
we gave up work for the day with the 
belief that much of our labors in Italy 
might go for nothing. We accord- 
ingly went the next morning to 
an instrument dealer, deposited a 
hundred and fifty francs as security 
for a borrowed level, and returned to 
the church for another survey. After 
all this trouble it appeared that our 
own instrument had been accurate in 
the first instance. But the evidence 
of our eyesight continued to affirm 
what the evidence of the level denied. 
This instance does not prove that the 
mere illusion of a rising surface was 
the one especially sought, but the 
existence of this illusion is an illustra- 
tion of the optical mystification which 
such a system of building produces. 
(The principle by which the falling sur- 
face appeared to rise, by contrast with 
the more pronounced fall of the plinth 
line, is familiar to experts in optics.) 
In these various cases we find one 
controlling idea which takes us back 
to the round arch cornice of San Ste- 
fano at Pisa.* Every arrangement of 
like parts in unlike dimensions, or un- 
like relation, disturbs the point of view, 
puzzles the eye and throws the build- 
ing into optical vibration—producing 
that effect of “life” which Mr. Ruskin 
has wonderfully described for a simpler 
tlass of phenomena in his “Lamp of 


*See the October No., pp. 164, 165, and Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 10.—SURVEY OF THE NORTH WALL OF 8. PAOLO RIPA D’ARNO, PISA. 


The constructed obliquities of the 
Troja Cathedral, the Prato Cathedral 
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and S. Paolo Ripa d’Arno at Pisa, sug- 
gest a reconsideration of the effects of 
the sloping string-courses of the Pisa 
Cathedral (matter of my last Paper). 
The effects are by no means con- 
fined to that of direct perspective 
which has been so far indicated. There 
is mystification from every point 
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Fig. 11.—PLAN OF S. CHIARA, ASSISI. 


of view. If we stand opposite the cen- 
tre of the south wall, one effect, that 
argued by the eye from the distances 
to the ends of the wall, is the effect of 
a centre view, but another effect, pro- 
duced by the string-course, is that of 
being on the left of the centre. I will 
defy any one to fix the centre of the 
south wall at Pisa without a measuring 
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tape; and one couid fix the centre in 
any building which has a horizontal 
string-course without the slightest dif- 
ficulty, by selecting the point opposite 
to which the string-course appears to 
be horizontal. 

The mysteries of the south wall are 
not yet exhausted, for it has also a 
pronounced curve in plan, to be illus- 
trated in my next Paper. 

The foregoing are a few facts chosen 
from a multitude brought out by the 
survey of 1895. When fairly viewed 
they prove that optical mystification, 
as distinct from a direct increase of 
magnitude, was intended by some of 
the irregularities of Italian medieval 
building. Some of the most important 
phenomena of this class have yet to 
be described. 

In the ground-plans of Italian 
churches there are deviations from 
regularity which undoubtedly contri- 
bute to an effect of the picturesque. 
The proofs of intentional construction 
are of various kinds. We have, for 
instance, surveyed a series of cases in 
which the walls are oblique to the fa- 
cade in one and the same direction. 
Among the most remarkable instances 
surveyed are S. Chiara at Assisi (Fig. 
11), S. Nicola at Bari (Fig. 12), the 
cathedrals at Ruvo (Fig. 13) and Troja 
(Fig. 21),S. Bartolomeo at Rome (Fig. 
14), the basilica of Castel St. Elia near 
Nepi, the Church of S. Giovanni in 
Zoccoli at Viterbo (Fig. 15), the 
Church of S. Maria della Pieve at 
Arezzo (Fig.9 in Vol. VI., No. 1), the 
cathedrals of Orvieto (Fig. 16), Pia- 
cenza and Cremona (Fig. 17), and the 
churches of Toscanella (Figs. 1 and 
18), etc. Some of these churches have 
one wall longer than the other. The 
Cathedral of Orvieto is twelve feet 
longer on the north side, the Church of 
S. Giovanni in Zoccoli at Viterbo is 
six feet longer on one side than on the 
other. 

Let us first take a proof of intention 
from S. Chiara at Assisi (Fig. 11). Both 
walls are oblique in one direction; the 
widthsof thechurchare identical to the 
hundredth part of a foot at the facade 
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and at the transept. In other words, 
the walls are exactly parallel in a de- 
flection amounting to 5.30 for the 
length of the church. Can any one be- 
lieve that these two walls are accident- 
ally parallel? 

At Orvieto, we have a proof of in- 
tention as to the irregular length of 
walls, which is obtained from the lay- 
ing out of the piers of the nave (Fig. 
15). After the entrance bay, for which 
the measures tally on both sides, each 
pier spacing on the left is longer than 
the corresponding one on the right. 
In the laying out of the nave the left 
side is therefore 2.35 longer than the 
right. This is obtained by a series of 
increments of which the lowest is 2-10 
ofafoot. This establishes two points— 
first, that the irregular length of the 
walls is intended; because it is related 
to an intentionally constructed and 
corresponding irregular length of the 
lines of piers in the nave; second, that 
the limit of error due to carelessness 
at Orvieto is under 2-10 of a foot. The 
measurements are found on our plan 
and are also given here: 

Dette Bee 3tt70 4245's 27 00n 
31.40. 

Right, 32.0; 31.40; 31.40; 31.70; 
31.20. 

We have another means of proving 
the obliquity of plan at Orvieto to be 
intended, because an obliquity of line 
is found in the projecting chapels of 
the left wall, which are built gradually 
shallower in the direction of the tran- 
sept. The whole variation is one of 
about two feet, and it is produced by 
a graded series of minor deviations. 
As the chapels grow shallower, they 
also grow gradually wider. This 
scheme is broken at the chapel next 
the transept (Fig. 16). 

For the Church of S. Giovanni in 
Zoccoli at Viterbo we have already il- 
lustrated the rising pavement (Fig. 24 
of my last Paper). We turn now to 
the ground-plan (Fig. 15). The centre 
of the nave is deflected 4.90 from the 
normal line and the walls of the church 
are oblique to the facade in one direc- 
tion. The left wall is 6.68 longer than 
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the right wall. To show that this is 
not accidental we have only to exam- 
ine the pier spacings of the nave. Witn 
exception of the bays next the en- 
trance, where the discrepancy is only 
22-100 of a foot in the other direction, 
every bay on the left is laid out in a 
larger dimension than the one on the 
right. This proves that the extra 
length of the left wall and the conse- 
quent obliquity of the wall of the apse, 
as compared with the facade, belong 
to the original plan of the church. 

Our plan of S. Maria at Toscanella 
(Fig. 18) also contains internal proot 
of purpose as regards the unequal 
length of the walls.. The left wall is 4 
ft. the longer. Let us now compare 
the related measures for the intercol- 
umniations of the nave. As found in 
the plan the measures run: 

Left, 15.90; 15.80; 14.10; 13.80; 
13.85. 

Right, 14.50; 15.50; 13.85; 13.80; 
13.80. | 

It thus appears thatan extra length of 
4 ft. in the left wall was connected with 
an increment of spacings on the left 
side of the nave ranging from .05 to 
60. The measures for the choir show 
an increment of .go on the left. (Stu- 
dents of this plan are warned that a 
comparison of the measurements for 
the wall arcades is complicated by the 
fact that there are eight on the left wall 
and seven on the right wall.) 

For the question of intention in ob- 
liquities of interior plan the survey of 
S. Pietro at Assisi is instructive, Fora 
section of this church showing a drop 
in the arches of 2.60 and a rise in the 
pavement of 1.70, see Fig. 7, Vol. VL., 
No. 1, of The Architectural Record. 
See also the photograph of this issue 
(Fig. 19). We will now consider the 


ground-plan (Fig. 20). The nave pier 


spacings are as follows: 

Left, 18.50; 18.90; 17.80. 

Right, 18.30; 19.0; .17.80. 

Thus the first pair of archesareequal 
within 2-10 of a foot; the second pair 
are equal within 1-10 of a foot; the 
third pair are equal exactly. We 
therefore have the proof that the build- 
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Fig. 15.—PLAN OF S. GIOVANNI IN ZOCCOLI, VITERBO. 
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ers knew what they were doing within 
2-10 of a foot, and that they purposely 
made the second bay longer than the 
first, and the third bay shorter than the 
second. This appears because the va- 
riations are the same on both sides of 
the nave, within 2-10 of a foot. Now 
for the obliquity of lines in the choir. 
Before we reach the choir the left aisle 
shows measures at the two ends which 
correspond within I-10 of a foot. The 
measures for the nave tally exactly at 
its two extremities. It does not there- 
fore appear to be carelessness which 
causes the right aisle to be 1.85 
narrower than its fellow at the 
entrance and 1.10 narrower than its 
fellow at the rise of the steps. If the 
‘builder could make the widths of his 
nave tally exactly as far as the rise of 
the steps, he probably knew what he 
was doing when he first widened it 1.60 
-and then contracted it 1.10 beyond that 
point. 

Allof theItalian ground-plans which 
have oblique exterior walls have inte- 
rior obliquities in the lines of nave and 
aisles. In most cases there is a slight 
spread in the lines of the nave and a 
slight convergence of the lines of the 
aisles in the direction toward the choir. 
The purpose seems to have been an 
avoidance of mathematically parallel 
lines, with a view to an increase of 
picturesque effect. 

From the standpoint of purely per- 
‘spective effect there are contradictory 
appearances in all uses of converging 
lines in plan, and this is probably why 
the convergenceof church walls toward 
the choir had no wide application. 
(About six cases are known to me in 
Italy, see last Paper.) If the lines of a 
nave converge in plan toward thechoir 
and the arches do not drop corre- 
spondingly, the effect of the arches 
contradicts that of the lines in plan. 
If both devices are employed at once, 
detection of the trick is generally 
easy. (I do not know of any medieval 
Italian church in which both schemes 
were employed, but it was the method 
of Bernini in the Scala Regia of the 
Vatican.) On the other hand, if the 
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lines of the nave diverge to the choir 
there is an increase of perspective ef- 
fect as regards the linesof arches, which 
are thréwn into more pronounced ap- 
pearance of recession, although the 
lines in plan contradict the natural ef- 
fect of perspective. Mystification of 
the eye, as distinct from direct in- 
crement of dimension, seems to have 
been the purpose of most cases of con- 
structed asymmetry in the plans of 
Italian churches. 

To continue the argument concern- 
ing constructive purpose of the ob- 
lique plans, we note the following as 
so far dealt with successfully: S. 
Chiara, Assisi; the Cathedral of Or- 
vieto,Church of S. Giovanni in Zoc- 
coli at Viterbo, Church of S. Maria 
at Toscanella. e may now add S. 
Pietro at Toscanella (Fig. 1) on the 
ground of the evidence for design in 
the pier spacing (p. 377). It is also im- 
possible that the lines of the facade of 
this church should have been bent in 
plan by accident. This symmetrical 
bend in plan of the facade belongs to 
a class of facts to be considered in the 
next issue. 

An impregnable case of constructive 
asymmetry is offered by the plan of 
S. Nicola at Bari. The side walls are 
broken by recesses for side entrances 
at two points on each side (Fig. 12) 
and yet the continuity of the obliquity 
is unbroken in the main exterior lines. 
Incredulity as to constructive purpose, 
in face of this plan, is either the re- 
sult of stupidity or of wilful indiffer- 
ence. 

For all the cases of the oblique plans 
taken collectively it is a point that our 
survey has found no churches in which 
both walls make an obtuse angle with 
the facade. The fact that the walls are 
always oblique in one direction is a 
strong argumentin favor ofdesign. Ex- 
planations based on local causesareout 
of the question, in view of the number 
of examples (about thirty-five cases), 
and this possibility has, moreover, al- 
ways received careful attention from 
our survey in face of the monuments, 
but without finding anything in its 
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Fig. 16.—PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ORVIETO. 
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favor as a universal or general expla- 
nation. 

Another kind of evidence as to in- 
tention is that drawn from other pro- 
nounced irregularities of a given plan. 
In the case of S. Nicola at Bar 
(Fig. 12) or of S. Maria della Pieve 
at Arezzo (Fig. 9, in Vol. VL, 
No. 1), the variations of pier spacing 
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(compare the last Paper), at Piacenza, 
Toscanella (schemes in the arches or 
pier spacings); at Viterbo and Assisi 
(the sloping pavements), etc. 

The theory that the builders of such 
churches were unfamiliar with the 
methods of laying out regular plans is 
negatived by the number of regular 
plans. There are, for instance, five 


/ 


Fig. 17.—PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF CREMONA. 


are so extraordinary, that it is impos- 
sible to assume either carelessness or 
accident. To these considerations are 
.added those based ontheappearancesin 
the same churches of other schematic 
irregularities already considered or to 
be considered. We have this kind of 
evidence at Bari (Fig. 12, compare the 
last Paper), at Troja (compare the last 
Paper and also this one), at Cremona 


medieval churches in Viterbo with reg- 
ular plans. Oblique plans are the ex- 
ception, not the rule, when the whole 
number of churches is considered. 

A word or two as to the effect of 
these oblique plans on the eye of a per- 
son in the church. Strange and ex- 
travagant as they appear on paper, 
there is not one of them (not even the 
plan of S. Maria della Pieve at Arezzo) 
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which does not keep inside the limit 
of conspicuous irregularity. There is 
again here an argument against the 
supposition that pure indifference to 
symmetry is the cause. If this indif- 
ference were the cause we could not 
explain why this limitation of the in- 
conspicuous is preserved. In the build- 
ings, one simply has a picturesque re- 
sult. You think yourself at the side 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


has an oblique plan, but so inconspicu- 
ously that I have no survey for the 
fact, for I only noticed it on the last 
day that I had to spend in Pisa, hav- 
ing given five weeks to its buildings 
and having been in this church five 
times for measures and photographs. 
We had an amusing experience at 
Castel St. Elia (near Nepi and south of 
Viterbo), where the church is deflected 


Fig. 19.—S. PIETRO, ASSISI. 


Compare Fig. 20. Photograph in parallel 


drop in arches in the direction of the choir. 


of the church when at the centre, or 
vice versa. Your point of view is 
changed or confused or doubled, but 
you are not aware of anything irregu- 
lar until the measures are taken. At 
Ruvo.where the deflection is eight feet, 
Mr. McKecknie asked me what I had 
brought him ‘to survey, when I first 
took him inside the church (Fig. 13). 
The little Church of S. Stefano at Pisa 


perspective, showing the rising pavement and 
Compare the section, Fig. 7, Vol. VI, No. 1. 


84 feet in 80 feet, the walls being par- 
allel. It is a prilgrimage church in an 
out of the way locality, which is in 
charge of a very intelligent German 
sacristan, a lay brother, who has been 
delegated by his Order at Rome for 
this work, and who takes great interest 
in the building. He had much to show 
us, but was beside himself with sur- 
prise and interest when I showed him 
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OF THE CATHEDRAL OF TROJA 


Fig. 21.—PLAN 


Compare Fig. 8. 


MEDIEVAL ITALIAN CHURCHES. 


the obliquity of plan. He had never 
seen it before,and remarked that about 
fifty students had visited the church 
during his charge of it, to make 
sketches and observations, but that no 
one had ever taken notice of this con- 
struction. The sacristan at Piacenza 
is, however, well aware of the pecu- 
liarity of this cathedral, and believes 
it to be due to an earthquake. 

Our party had no notion that one 
wall of San Giovanni in Zoccoli at 
Viterbo is six feet longer than the 
other until the measures were taken. 
Neither did we know that one wall at 
Orvieto is twelve feet longer than the 
‘other until the survey proved it. 

There are no counterparts known to 
me in publication of such oblique plans 
as we have surveyed at Bari, Ruyo, 
Troja, Castel St. Elia, Viterbo, Tos- 
canella, Assisi, Arezzo and Orvieto. 
Cremona and _ Piacenza approach 
more nearly to some plans known to 
me in Northern Europe. - There are 
published plans of Bari, Ruvo and 
‘Troja; but they are incorrect. Besides 
‘the churches above named as carefully 
surveyed in1895,I have made personal 
Observation of similar churches at 
Andria (near Barletta), Bitetto (near 
Bari), Nepi, Narni, Spoleto, Perugia, 
-Montefalco (near F oligno)and Monte- 
flascone (near Viterbo). 

We are dealing herewith facts which 
bring us face to face with the problem 
‘of the deflected plans of North Euro- 
pean cathedrals; deflected, that is, as 
regards the choir, but not oblique as 
to the facade. -Many cathedrals of 
Northern Europe have a deflected 
choir. Regarding the churches of 
France and England, it is fashionable 
to speak of this eccentricity as repre- 
senting the bending of the head of 
Christ on the Cross. It has been 
proven that there is no literary author- 


(70 be Continued.) 
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ity for the supposed tradition.* | have 
not found any trace of this tradition 
in Italy. It may be that this supposed 
tradition is either a suggestion of some 
modern sentimentalist, which has 
spread from one point to another, or 
else that it wads an afterthought of the 
Middle Ages, which had lost sight in 
some places of its own Original mo- 
tive in deflecting these plans. Another 
possibility would be that some medie- 
val master-mason, or guild of masons, 
had found this suggestion more at- 
tractive to the clergy than the true ar- 
tistic reason. How should we, at all 
events, explain those oblique Italian 
churches which have no transept and 
no cross form, as representing the 
bending of Christ’s head on. the 
Cross? What suggestion shall we 
make, on the basis of such a theory, 
for the churches whose walls are ob- 
lique to the facade but whose plans 
show no bend? But these plans grade 
in two directions. On the one side 
they grade over to plans with the de- 
flected choir. On the other side they 
grade into plans in which the lines of 
the nave are curved, but which have 
no exterior deflection or obliquity. 

The Cathedral of Fiesole (ground- 
plan in the next issue) will serve as 
a type of a church having a rectangu- 
lar plan, whose clerestory walls 
and pier lines are built in parallel 
curves. In this church and in other 
similar ones, we have no transept and 
no cross-form. Symbolism is at fault 
here, and constructive purpose cannot 
be denied for curves which begin in the 
foundations of the building. I shall 
therefore move to the consideration of 
curves in medieval Italian churches 
by way of the curves in the plans of 
the naves, to be first illustrated from 


Fiesole, Ravenna, Toscanella, Siena, 


and Pisa. 
*See a discussion of this subject by many com- 


petent authorities in ‘‘Notes and Queries,” Sec- 
ond Series, Vols. X. and XI. 


Wm, H. Goodyear. 
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EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE: A HISTORI- 
CAL STUDY. By Russell Sturgis, A. M., 
Ph. D., F. A. I. A., President of the Fine 
Arts Federation of New York, Past Presi- 
dent of the Architectural League of New 
York, Vice-President of the National 
Sculpture Society, Honorary Member of 

‘the Mural Painters, &c. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


Of late there has been a noticeable addition 
to English architectural literature. Let us be 
thankful, the addition, in the main, has been 
to the very class of works wherein our litera- 
ture has been remarkably deficient. The French 
student of architecture, and the German stud- 
ent, have had at hand for years an abundant 
elementary library, whereas the Anglo-Saxon, 
confined to his proper tongue, has been very 
poorly provided. It is much to be able to say 
that this deficiency, in its grosser respects, 
exists no longer. Of handbooks, compendiums 
and the like, intended for the class-room and 
the general reader, there have appeared quite 
recently Hamlin’s ‘‘History of Architecture,” 
Statham’s ‘Architecture for General Read- 
ers,” Fletcher’s ‘‘History of Architecture,” 
Goodyear’s “Roman and Mediaeval yk he 
“Modern Art,’ Mathews’ “Story of Architect- 
ure,’’ Russell Sturgis’ ‘European Architect- 
ure,” in addition to numerous translations, 
Special studies, and “picture books,” of which 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ‘“‘English Cathedrals” 
is an example. This is only a partial list, but 
if we may take for granted that publishers 
know their market, it is long enough to war- 
rant the supposition that the public is giv- 
’ ing somewhat more attention to-day than in 
the past to the art it is perhaps more ignorant 
of than any other of all the fine arts. How- 
ever, the quantitative aspect of this bookmaking 


is not the most deserving of attention. Al- 
ready too large a part of our literature deal- 
ing with art is pure vexation. There is, in- 
deed, some analogy between books upon art 
and books upon the manners and customs of 
people—authorship is rarely assumed by the 
really competent, the artist, the native-born. 
Perhaps this is so because all that is so high- 
ly interesting to the outsider, the foreigner, 
in proportion to its novelty, presents to the 
indigine no external aspect, and in that re- 
Spect is really foreign to his consideration 
in proportion to its familiarity. We all know 
how much of his subject even the ‘intelligent 
foreigner’? misses or perverts, and in art the 
alien view goes scarcely closer to the centre. 
Moreover, art is not a subject that itself im- 
poses rigorously upon an author unavoidable 
qualifications. With Science or History, for 
instance, a writer must perforce work from 
recognized, established bases; or at least he 
must, at the outset, square himself with a 
body of well-defined knowledge, which is, in 
itself, an intensely critical force. Little of 
the kind guards the Fine Arts against unfor- 
tunate intrusion. It is the province of letters 
wherein the writer has least the sense of con- 
vincing police regulations. 

The foregoing brings us to our immediate 
object—Mr. Sturgis’ new book. It isnot only one 
of a number of works put lately into the hands 
of the public, a serious attempt to interest 
people in architecture, but it is particularly 
notable as being a book by an architect, and 
an architect of solid attainments, who has 
been a life-long practitioner of his art. The 
writer, moreover, is an American, and the 
thought must have occurred to many that if 
ever we obtain in English a really sufficient 
history of architecture, most probably it will 
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be written by an American. One could not 
expect it from an Englishman—though this is 
not the British opinion. The Englishman’s 
native predilections are naturally too strong, 
except under extraordinary circumstances, to 
permit that complete detachment from tra- 
ditional and innate bias essential to an im- 


partial and nicely balanced treatment of 
an art wherein so many diverse moods 
and ideals have’ found expression. In- 
deed, is it not in this very matter of 
unconscious detachment from national 
prepossessions that the German, with all 


his knowledge, and the Frenchman, with all 
his critical tact and lucidity, fail somewhat 
when they have to deal with really alien 
types of artistic creation? It is here*that the 
American is peculiarly and fortunately free. 
He is supremely independent of any national 
or traditional attachments for any architect- 
ural style or phase of style. The very circum- 
stances that have made the practice of arch- 
itecture in the United States so raw, unfixed, 
eclectic, form for the American historian and 
critic a species of natural endowment of a high 
order. What we have lacked hitherto for 
performance has been interested scholarship, 
and here, again, Mr. Sturgis’ work arouses 
our expectations, for the author’s scholarly 
knowledge of his subject is beyond question. 
What, then, is the result? 

The title of the book implies limitations 
that are more than geographical. A general 
history of architecture that begins elsewhere 
than at the beginning must exclude a thor- 
ough-going scientific treatment of the sub- 
ject. Yet, let us admit, at once, the very 
last thing a really scientific treatment would 
hazard with our present knowledge is a single 
definite word about origins. The debt of Greece 
to Egypt, or Mesopotamia may be admitted. 
Nevertheless, so much is pure conjecture that 
the safest course is to say the least about the 
matter. Therefore, in a book intended for 
general readers Mr. Sturgis is right in ignor- 
ing the subject. For such, European archi- 
tecture begins in Europe. We refer to the re- 
striction solely because an author’s choice of 
his own ground is a matter of significance. 
It usually indicates broadly his personal way 
of thinking and shows us the bent of his 
speculation. In Mr. Sturgis’ case we have in- 
dicated for us at the outset a scholarly cau- 
tion and an instinctive distaste for all that is 
tenuous and unsettled, which are among the 
admirable qualities of this work. This judic- 
ious reticence impresses itself upon the reader 
more and more as he proceeds from chapter to 
chapter, untilhe perceivesthathe hasbeen kept 
with unusual rigor to a certain order of facts— 
the concrete facts. This building or that is 
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perpetually in sight. The study is, he observes, 
as it were, conducted always on the spot. The 
subject before him is ever a matter of ma- 
sonry, a method of construction, a circum- 
stance of decoration—but the last very much 
more rarely than the others. The eye, in- 
deed, is held so close to the facts of structure— 
to column, pediment, vault and buttress— 
that one catches scarcely a glimpse of the 
building free-standing as an artistic whole, 
in the open air, against the sky, with its 
historical surroundings. No; it is the an- 
atomy of the styles that we are mainly di- 
rected to study, those elements of a building 
that can be dated exactly, accurately meas- 
ured and correctly computed. This is the 
physiology of architecture. ‘“‘Wherein does. 
Gothic architecture differ from Romanesque 
architecture, and what are the causes of the 
difference? These causes are to seek in @ 
minute comparison of the works of the Gothic 
and the Romanesque builders.” The italics in 
this quotation from the preface are ours. 
These sentences are the keynote of the en- 
tire book. It is impossible to be more cau- 
tious, to hezard less. The mental element, 
tue temperamental qualities revealed in the 
artistic productions of a period are eliminated 
from consideration. A building, a style, is 
isolated from the civilization of which it is 
an expression. Yet, some, we are sure, will 
affirm that it is in a given civilization that 
are to be found the chief constituents of a 
given style. There we must seek the funda- 
mental difference between—to keep to Mr. 
Sturgis’ example—Romanesque’ architecture 
and Gothic architecture. To search for the 
causes of that difference ‘“‘in a minute com- 
parison of the works of the Gothic and the 
Romanesque builders’? is to make cause and 
effect synonymous and confound the product 
with what produced it. Moreover, if a me- 
chanical principle, as that involved in 
Gothic vaulting, be the centre of a style, 
does not that view, in appearance at least,. 
separate architecture from the other arts and 
from all the other circumstances of the period? 
If the Gothic style is essentially a certain 
system of construction, how are we to bring. 
it into relationship with the stained glass, 
the stone carving, the iron-work which 
adorn that system of construction? Surely: 
the chants that arose in the cathedrals of the 
thirteenth century, the very vestments of 
the priests, the furniture of the altars, the 
phraseology of the litanies and prayers were 
innately akin to the structures that were 
their proper setting. Their common denomi- 
nator was the chief factor of the Gothic style, 
and that common denominator was the spirit 
of the age. 
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Mr. Sturgis, however, declares that en- 
quiries in these directions are “‘rather for the 
scientifically inclined than for those to whom 
decorative art is the chief matter. For these 
last, the analysis and criticism of their be- 
loved art itself is quite enough.’ Undoubt- 
edly, this is exactly the architect’s view; and 
if we turn to the architect for our history of 
architecture we must be prepared to accept 
it with large limitations, finding compensa- 
tion for what is missing, as no doubt we shall 
find compensation, in the treatment of purely 
artistic questions. 

Needless to say, we have no quarrel with 
the position Mr. Sturgis takes. We have no 
right to insist that he ought to be interested 
in other matters besides the ‘analysis and 
criticism’’ of his art. He is not; he says so. 
True, this position limits the scope of his 
work. But that acknowledged, the questions 
are: Is the work, as done, worth doing; and, is 
it well done? The answer to the first is ob- 
vious. It is what we need in English before 
all else. Regarding the performance likewise 
there can be no possible doubt. 

It is admirable throughout in the highest 
degree. We have no other book comparable 
with it; none that is quite so substantial. 
In thought, matter and style the volume is 
remarkable. It is the ripe product of high 
scholarship, and we are sure that every lover 
of architecture will close his reading of the 
book with the sense of pleasure one obtains 
from all thoroughly excellent achievements. 
And how delightful the reading itself is. A 
certain compactness of treatment is a marked 
characteristic of the work. The compression, 
however, is obtained without dryness or ob- 
scurity; on the contrary, it is accompanied 
by a notable minuteness of qualification and 
a fine interjection of detail that deserve par- 
ticular attention. The following extract is 
a good example of the qualities we have spoken 
OL: 

When, therefore, men’s minds were turned to- 
ward a revival of classical learning, as they were 
more and more, continually, during the years 
following 1400, there were found some among 
the younger students of building and engineering 
who were eager to study the Roman monuments 
thoroughly, and with a view to working in the 
same style * * * * 

Among these young men was Philippo di Ser 
Brunellesco, an able sculptor in 1401, and one of 
those who, in that year, had competed in the 
matter of the third pair of doors for the Floren- 
tine Baptistry. When Ghiberti had been success- 
ful in this competition, Brunellesco went to Rome 
to study ancient buildings. Returning to Flor- 
ence at some time before 1415, he proposed to 
finish the cathedral by roofing the great octagon 
(see Fig. 166 B), not as it had been contemplated, 
but in a more classical taste. 
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About 1420 work upon this began under his 


- directions, and the present cupola was the result. 


This is one of the greatest achievements in 
architectural art. The cupola of the Pantheon at 
Rome, the largest one known, and obviously 
Brunellesco’s chief inspiration, is circular, is sup- 
ported by a massive circular wall, and is kept 
in place by enormous masses of masonry piled 
upon its haunches. The dome of the so-called 
temple of Minerva Medica is much smaller, and 
this, and all other Roman domes which Brunel- 
lesco could have studied, are of a massiveness 
which he did not try to rival. We have no rea- 
son to suppose that he studied H. Sophia of Con- 
stantinople, or other Byzantine examples, and no 
cupolas properly so called had been built in West- 
ern Europe during the Middle Ages. Brunel- 
lesco’s work was a marvel of invention and bold- 
ness, for his dome, only two feet less in diameter 
than that of the Pantheon, is light and lofty, oc- 
tagonal instead of round, and raised upon a high 
octagonal drum, which rests upon open arches, 
This cupola was calculated, also, to support & 
terminal structure, which, built after Brunel- 
lesco’s death, is in itself a masonry building 
eighty feet high. Later architects, working in the 
same direction, have found it very difficult to 
make a bulging shell of masonry support such a 
lantern. This astonishing feat must have given 
Brunellesco supremacy among the builders of the 
day, but it does not show any marked preference 
for Roman forms. He had gained inspiration 
from them in the.right way, and in the right way 
had designed and built an original work. 

In the Pazzi chapel, adjoining the church of S. 
Croce, in Florence, the Roman details appeared, 
probably, for the first time (see Fig. 192). The 
vaulting here is Roman in principle; that is to 
say, it is built as a single arched shell without 
ribs; but such vaulting was ‘a commonplace of 
Italian buildings, and was free to any one to use; 


-the Roman imitation appears in the decoration of 


the surface of the vault by coffering in the col- 
umns with Corinthian capitals, the elaborate sys- 
tem of Corinthian pilasters large and small, and 
the frieze decorated with the strigil ornament 
copied from some antique sarcophagus. This is 
the beginning of modern imitative architecture. 
It is, moreover, the only building, as it appears, 
in which Brunellesco tried to use Roman forms 
as the Romans had used them. Had the church 
S. Maria degli Angeli in Florence been completed, 
the Roman experiment would have been tried 
more thoroughly in it, but this has remained a 
fragment. In the Church of S. Lorenzo, built 
during Brunellesco’s life, and that of S. Spirito, 
built after his death, from his plans, both in 
Florence, the Roman column is used, and a sem- 
blance of the Roman entablature serves as a kind 
of larger abacus or second capital, but the arches 
spring directly from the columns in a fashion not 
identified with the true official Roman style of 
the second century (see Ch. II), and the entabla- 
ture is so slight and small as to contradict Ro- 
man proportions altogether. Finally, in the front 
of the palace Pazzi-Quaratesi, there is nothing 
that an architect of the Roman Empire could 
have used. This is a palace-front of the type fa- 
miliar to us, with pointed arches and arcaded 
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cornices, in the narrow streets of the Tuscan 
town, but with the details changed. 

The buildings above-named are all in Florence, 
and their dates are not so widely separated that 
they need be distinguished as marking eras in 
Brunellesco’s life. They were all built within 
twenty-four years; except S. Spirito, as above 
stated. With these was built the beautified Log- 
gia of the Foundling Hospital (Spedale degli In- 
nocenti), and that of S. Paolo, the first undoubt- 
edly, the second possibly, by Brunellesco; build- 
ings altogether mediaeval in form, except that 
the mouldings have been made to conform to 
classic types, and that the columns have a partly 
classical air. 


In this manner the history of the European 
styles is told. The period covered is about 
twenty-four hundred years, that is, from 
600 B. C. to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The number of buildings referred to 
is large, for very few of the 500 pages 
are given to general considerations or to broad 
sketches of the chief characteristics of the 
styles. As we have said, the author’s plan is 
to proceed from one edifice to another, analyz- 
ing construction and decoration, with, of 
course, in later periods, some attention to the 
architects whose works are considered. Mr. 
Sturgis’ appreciation is catholic, or perhaps 
we ought to say it is thoroughly impartial. 
In only one place has he allowed himself what 
may be strictly termed an expression of per- 
sonal preference; we refer to the close of 
the chapter on the Byzantine style. Regard- 
{ng the value of modern architecture he is 
thoroughly sceptical. He denies that archi- 
tecture is even alive to-day as a fine art, and 
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his remarks apropos of present conditions 
(p. 542) are not only well stated, but deserve 
to be pondered by those who are seeking a 
way out of the present wilderness of dead 
classicism and endless copying. The judg- 
ment shown throughout the book is eminently 
sane, so sound, indeed, that we are startled 
by the strong admiration expressed for the 
Caryatide porch, or Southern portico of the 
Erechtheion. This piece of work, beautiful 
as the sculpture undoubtedly is, must surely 
be regarded as the notable solecism in Greek 
architecture of the prime. It was a regretable 
misdirection of artistic effort. Few, we think, 
will join Mr. Sturgis in his wish that we had 
more of it. 

The book is illustrated with 266 drawings 
and reproductions of photographs. The selec- 
tion of subjects has been made with care to 
enlighten the text, and not, as is often the 
case, for mere pictorial effect. It is a pity, 
however, that the half-tone process was not 
more frequently used for exterior views of 
buildings. Some of the borrowed illustra- 
tions have suffered from over-reduction. These, 
however, are slight defects. They do not im- 
pair the immense usefulness of the work, 
which deserves to be studied and restudied 
by all who wish to familiarize themselves 
with the monuments of European architect- 
ure. This is now the best text-book we have 
in English, and, with a good collection of 
photographs, is. an equipment for thorough 
and delightful study. 

H,' W..D. 
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ART WORK IN IRON. 


the character of their hand- 

wrought implements of war- 
fare, their household utensils and their 
ornaments. It has been reserved to 
the iron worker of to-day to produce 
objects of art out of the metal in mass, 
and to weld it into forms of utility for 
structural adornment and construction. 
The architects of even so recent a 
period as a quarter-of-a-century ago 
little dreamed of the uses to which 
iron was so soon to be adapted, not 
only by mould, but by the skill of 
man’s hand and arm. The magnif- 
cence of our modern structures, and 
the often boundless freedom given to 
the architect to produce good work, 
has enabled that creator of nobie 
buildings to design the most delicate 
and also the most striking objects in 
both metal and stone. To what ex- 
tent the former is used in these great 
constructions is shown in one of the 


Ts ancients were remarkable for 


most recent examples of architecture 


—the Manhattan Hotel, on the north- 
west corner of Madison Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
Architect Hardenbergh has been most 
successful in his treatment of the iron 
work in this noble structure, and his 
designs have been carried out by the 
JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WoRKs, 
a firm that has acquired national re- 
pute for this class of work, in which it 
stands in the very front of its com- 
peers. Allthe art metal work—as well 
as the iron construction—in the Man- 
hattan Hotel has been accomplished 
by that firm, and those interested in 
fine art work in iron and bronze will 
find a study of this firm’s work in 
the Manhattan Hotel well repaid. 

A view of the exterior reveals to the 
observer a succession of iron window 
guards, conforming to, and carrying 
out the design of the carved stone 
panels. These are of wrought iron, 
all hand torged, and seem to merge 
into the delicate tracery of the lace 


curtains adorning the windows. The 
eye then falls on the handsome rail- 
ings which run along the entire front- 
age of the hotel, and which are broken 
up with cleverly executed “ grotes- 
ques,” and capped in various places. 
with clusters of lamps of ornate design. 
The balconies above are of attractive 
conception, while the balconies on the 
top floor form an unusual and remark- 
ably effective skyline. | 

Passing on to the Ladies’ Entrance, 
on the Madison Avenue side, we find 
a permanent marquee as a protection 
against the elements. This covered 
enclosure is one of the most interest- 
ing studies of its kind. It has hand- 
some columns capped with lamps, the 
former being of open wrought iron 
work. To the north of the Ladies’ 
Entrance is the Driveway, which is 
also a unique feature. Its doors are 
of massive oak with metal trimmings. 
Although weighing over 1,000 pounds 
each, these enormous doors can be 
opened and closed by a child, owing to. 
the very nice adjustment secured by 
ball-bearing hinges—used for the first. 
time under such conditions, and form- 
ing a most ingenious contrivance. 

Returning to the Forty-second Street 
front we pass through the main en- 
trance and come upon the beautiful 
and stately mezzanine, with its antique 
bronze balcony producing a striking 
effect. Underneath the mezzanine 
flat form appear the doors leading to 
the café and barber shop. These are 
in iron frame and beveled glass with a 
delicate art etching in the centre. We 
then pass on to the main entrance to 
the elevators, where we find a lavish 
profusion of ornamental iron work. 
The enclosures are handsomely and 
elaborately modelled in high relief, in 
Louis Quinze style, the doors being of 
very heavy construction. ‘The sliding 
doors have the unusual feature that 
they move noiselessly and with ease, 
thus avoiding the incessant clatter so 
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noticeable in many buildings. The 
panels of the enclosure are in duplex 
bronze and the general sharpness, good 
moulding and fine finishing of the cast- 
ings are remarkable. Indeed these are 
features of the entire metal work in 
which the Jackson works seem to ex- 
cel. The open grill work is also a fea- 
ture, and also the elevator indicators 
in Louis Quinze design. 

A noticeable improvement in ele- 
vator construction meets the observer 
in the heavy glass centrepieces framed 
in the elevator doors. In order to 
avoid the strong draft that would other- 
wise come through the open grill work, 
glass doors are built on the inside of 
the grill doors, thus practically her- 
metically sealing up the enclosures, 
yet enabling the guests to see when 
the operator of the car is coming to 
their floor and enabling him to see the 
guests. These glass doors can be 
Swung open inwardly for cleaning pur- 
poses and can be unhinged in summer 
if required. They possess beauty as 
well as utility. 

Ascending to the second floor we 
find the balustrade in polished antique 
bronze. Here the pleasant and agree- 
able effect of the grill work in the 
elevator doors is particularly notice- 
able. Passing to the end of the hand- 
some corridor we come upon the enam- 
elled iron elevator especially designed 
for the use of ladies, and running from 
the ladies’. entrance on the Madison 
Avenue side, heretofore referred to, to 
every floor in the building. The slid- 
ing doors of these elevators are a fea- 
ture. They are of.a particular con- 
struction, designed to save space in 
the width. The ladies’ stairway around 
the elevator enclosure on every floor 
is in enamel work to match the whole. 
This, by the way, is a cylindrical self- 
supporting stairway, carried entirely 
from the wall strings, and is a most 
interesting piece of construction. 
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The entire metal work done by the 
Jackson works in the Hotel shows the 
highest artistic skill. The Pompeiin 
bronze finish—“ verdi antique,” as itis 
sometimes called—is a noticeable fea- 
ture, as well as the colors and finishes, 
particularly those in rose copper. 

A glance at some important art 
work in metal may be seen in other 
productions of the JACKSON ARCHI- 
TECTURAL IRON WORKS. Among 
these are the exceedingly handsome 
bronze stairs and elevator enclosures 
in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s Building, on Madison Ay- 
enue and Twenty-third Street. These 
are carried out in a very delicate de- 
tail of enrichment. ‘he iron work in 
the Progress Club, the Hoffman House 
and the library of the Elbridge T. 
Gerry residence is of a rich character 
and contains some of the finest ex- 
amples of modern high-class métal 
work in both finish and construction. 
The Museum of Natural History con- 
tains some fine electro-plated work of 
the Jackson works, while the treat- 
ment of the bronze work in the rotunda 
of the Netherland Hotel is admirable. 
They also produced the stairs, elevator 
enclosures and all the ornamental and 
structural work in the Carnegie Music 
Hall; the massive iron work and stairs. 
in the Produce Exchange; the bronze 
counter railing work in the Union 
Trust Company’s building, and the 
massive hammered wrought iron gates 
erected for Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, at 
Newport, designed by the late Richard 
M. Hunt. Among their recent work. 
is that in progress on the New York 
Savings Bank building, the New York 
Athletic Club, the American Litho- 
graph Company’s building on Fourth 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street, and 
the American Surety Company’s high 
structure, the last named showing an 
example of engineering of interest to 
engineers all over the world. 
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WOODEN HOUSES 


ISITORS to the Geneva National 
Exposition of 1896 have had an 
Opportunity to admire quite a 

large number of wooden buildings 
typical of those peculiar to the different 
Cantons of Switzerland—chalets for 
mountain, valley and plain, country 
houses, etc.—of various epochs, from 
the sixteenth century tothe present day, 
all grouped together under the title of 
the “Swiss Village.” The idea in the 
minds of the organizers of the Expo- 
sition was to give a sort of epitome of 
one of the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly the most original chapters in 
the history of Swiss art—that of house 
building in wood—and it was import- 
ant that visitors should have before 
their eyes a picture of the surround- 
ings amid which former generations 
passed their lives, and should see 
what a thorough and charming sense 
of art, what graceful and picturesque 
originality, had been displayed by 
Switzerland in that architecture which 
is peculiarly her own. The “Swiss 
Village,” therefore, was arranged on 
historical lines. Each house or chalet 
figuring therein exists, or did at one 
time_gxist, in reality; each has its date, 
its plave of origin—in fact, its identity 
is fully established. These reproduc- 
tions are absolutely faithful, not only 
the general plan and the mode of con- 
struction being exactly followed, but 
also the smallest details of the painted 
and carved ornamentation. The ex- 
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amples presented have been taken 
from almost all parts of Switzerland, 
and we find every architectonic form 
of wooden house, from the humblest 
and most modest, such as the little 
chalets (magzots) built high up on the 
mountains to shelter the cowherds in 
summer time, to the richest and most 
artistic creations in the way of carved 
and painted facades adorning cha- 
lets of the valley and of the plain, 
handsome inns, or dwellings of well- 
to-do farmers, such as the Chalet de 
Fischental or the Auberge de Treib. 
Everything is authentic enough to 
satisfy the most exacting of archae- 
ologists. Imagination has been 
brought into play only in the group- 
ing of the chalets and the arranging 
in a village—street, square, lanes, 
pump, etc.—of elements procured 
from all parts of Switzerland. 

But the “Swiss Village” in the Ge- 
neva Exposition goes beyond the ob- 
ject which was at first contemplated. 
The idea was to reproduce a national 
feature, and we find that the bringing 
together of the elements of this his- 
torical picture has resulted in the re- 
vival of a style and the restoration to 
a place of honor of a mode of house- 
building which can be employed at the 
present day, thus resuscitating a va- 
riety of most agreeable architectonic 
forms. It is a natural album for the use 
of architects and artists, and we are in- 
clined to believe that, the example now 
All rights reserved. 
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having been given, we shall witness a 
renaissance of the art of wood- 
working. In Switzerland, architects 
have already begun to study the old 
models of chalets, and the modern edi- 
fices in course of erection (photo- 
graphs of which will be given) no 
longer present those architectural ab- 
surdities that are embodied in certain 
fanciful chalets built during the last 
twenty-five years. By studying the 
faultless works of former times one 
gets a fuller comprehension ot the 
fundamental principles of chalet archi- 
tecture, all of which principles have 
their origin in the art of working in 
wood—in carpentry. 

In America, where wood is such a 
favorite material for the construction 
of country houses, it is evident that the 
fact mentioned above, namely, that 
this art has its own principles and its 
own technique, is in too many cases 
forgotton or ignored. It would ap- 
pear that architects are unable to 
cast aside the theory and practice of 
stone work and believe it is possible to 
produce the same effects with wood that 
are obtained from stone. Hence the 
ridiculous result that many of the 
country houses of wealthy people in 
the United States have colonnades and 
frontons, attics and _porticos, treated 
in wood. This has ‘been done and is 
still being done every day, and it is 
nothing less than an architectural 
heresy. It is a complete jumble 
of the most elementary principles of 
the building art. An architect who 
desired to reconstruct the Parthenon 
in iron would not be guilty of a graver 
error than this. 

Another cause of the inferiority of 
wood architecture in America is the 
manner of placing the boards on the 
walls, the upper ones usually .over- 
lapping the lower. The certain result of 
this is to prevent any decoration of the 
fronts, and to produce, by the numer- 
ous lines of the revetments, a fatiguing 
effect which mars: the appearance of 
the edifice. Besides, the joists are not 
visible and give no idea of the internal 
structure of the house. Furthermore, 
a proper use of wood is not made in 
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the decoration of the interior. Noth- 
ing is better adapted for this purpose 
than wood, by its color, its grain, and 
the facility with which it can be orna- 
mented, moulded and carved; yet in 
most cases it is sought to hide the ma- 
terial employed by means of papers 
and hangings, thus taking away the 
stamp and character of the building. 
Lastly, the deplorable custom which 
exists in the United States of painting 
the whole of the woodwork puts the 
finishing touch to it! All the houses 
are colored in some hue or other, and 
beneath this coating there might just 
as well be plaster, or brick, or stone. 
The effect is cold and commonplace. 
In Switzerland, on the contrary, where 
the woodwork is left in its natural 
color, being merely treated with re- 
fined linseed oil, the fronts of the cha- 
lets become bronzed and take various 
shades as the years go by with their 
showers and their sunshine, and they 
acquire an exquisite patina which 
makes each habitation a living thing in 
harmony with its surroundings and its 
climate. 


In Switzerland, too, and the other 
countries where the woodworking art 
has flourished and created a style, in- 
stead of masking and hiding the mate- 
rial employed, every effort has been 
exerted to make the most of its deco- 
rative properties; hence the joists are 
exposed, the projections of the upper 
floors emphasized, and the joints left 
uncovered; the roofs are developed 
and the eaves extended, protecting the 
house and producing the finest decora- 
tive effect imaginable with their sup- 
porting brackets. Inside, wood forms 
are the basis of the ornamentation, the 
walls are wainscoted and the beams 
are left visible in the ceiling. This is 
the natural and logical decoration of a 
chalet. Following in this way the most 
simple and the most evident principles 
a style of architecture has been created 
which is full of grace and originality. 

Before giving a detailed description 
of the different tvpes of chalet, it is 
necessary to furnish a little general in- 
formation as to their dates and history. 
The art of building in wood has flour- 
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ished in Switzerland to a special ex- 
tent since the sixteenth century. The 
finest specimens of wooden edifices 
belong to the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. The chalets of those 
periods are those which have the best 
ornamentation and present the most 
perfect styles. The farmers’ cnalets of 
our own day are not so rich, nor in 
such impeccable taste. It is for the 
edifices of the upper classes to con- 
tinue the sound traditions of.the last 
century. All the elements exist, and 
architects have the opportunity to 
make a close study of the most perfect 
models. It would be unpardonable to 
copy the errors of our predecessors 
and be content merely to get some- 
where near the mark. 

There is another interesting obser- 
vation to be made upon the style of 
decoration illustrated in chalets. We 
have here an art which flourished in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries; that is to say, during 
the period when, in stone architecture, 
the ornamentation borrowed from the 


antique Roman was, through the neo- 


classic Renaissance, at the height of its 
glory; when the study of ancient bas- 
reliefs and monuments led Italy, first, 
and then France and the rest of the 
civilized world, to abandon the archi- 
tectonic and decorative styles evolved 
by Christian and feudal Europe, in or- 
der to resume a tradition long dead and 
which had been beautiful and brilliant 
only because it was the natural and 
legitimate outcome of a special society 
and a special .civilization. At that 
period, when the craze for the uncouth 
and the rococo sprang up (it endures 
still), wood architecture had reached 
the fullness of its growth, and its eff- 
lorescence was in no wise modified by 
the strong current which carried Eu- 
rope towards the antique. On the con- 
tary, the woodworking art has con- 
served the traditions of the Middle 
Age and we are able to see on the 
fronts of some of these chalets, per- 
petuated for our delight and wonder- 
ment,the arabesquesand palmbranch- 
es, the roses and the flower-work, cre- 
ated by the inventive fancy of the mas- 
ters of that period. We meet with some 
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very curious survivals, showing how 
the trades’ corporations have clung to 
their traditions and defended them 
against the learned innovations of the 
architects. Even in the masons’ trade 
we see how the existence of the Gothic 
arch has been prolonged long after the 
resutrection of Vitruvius radically 
modified the principles of architecture. 
In the woodworking branch this resist- 
ance has been complete. The carpen- 
ters have repelled all attacks made 
upon the traditions handed down to 
them by their ancestors. They have 
realized that they exercise a special 
art, with its own principles, require- 
ments and beauties, and also its own 
limits. These principles have been de- 
veloped by them and carried to their 
full conclusion, and, remaining thus 
faithful to themselves, they have at- 
tained a genuine architectural style. 

Even if one is’ only slightly ac- 
quainted with the early Romanesque 
decoration, one cannot fail to see the 
resemblance thereto. of some of the 
motives met with in’the Swiss chalets. 
And if one has studied the origin of 
the Romanesque style and traced its 
roots in the industrial arts; if one has 
examined the earliest manifestations 
of carpentry in Norway and Sweden— 
all that distinct and very original deco- 
ration revealed in the doors of certain 
churches constructed in wood—one 
cannot have helped noticing the large 
part which wood decoration, in aword 
the carpenter’s art, has played in the 
formation of the Romanesque and 
Gothic styles. This influence is unde- 
niable, although it has been studied by 
very few. People who have examined 
those primitive examples of wood- 
work must have been struck by 
the very oriental character of some of 
the decorative motives. In some of 
the twine and rosework there is clear 
evidence of our common oriental ori- 
gin, and it is not one of the least sub- 
jects for astonishment to find that civi- 
lization did not spread solely by way 
of the Mediterranean basin, but that 
traditions and a certain current of art 
traveled directly from the East to the 
North. 

It is thus to Romanish art, to the 
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art of woodworking as practiced in 
early times in the North of Europe, 
and, if we wish to go back still further, 
it is to the East, that we must look in 
order to find the origin of the orna- 
mentation that subsists to-day upon 
the fronts of our chalets. These are 
sound and authentic patents of nobility 
for Wood Architecture. Our carpen- 
ters have been unconscious of the high 
antiquity of the traditions of their call- 
ing; but they have performed their 
task with earnestness and candor; they 
have pursued a good and ancient craft, 
and it is legitimate, even in an ephem- 
eral review article, to say so and render 


them this homage. 
ok *K 


Let us now deal with the practical 


and technical side of our subject. Va- 
ried as are the chalets found in Switz- 
erland, they can nevertheless be com- 
prised within three principal classes, 
to wit: the chalet of the plain, the 
chalet of the mountain side or of the 
valley, and the chalet of the heights. 
We will give two or three examples of 
each of the first two classes, but will 
limit ourselves to one chalet of the 
third class. The last-named type is not 
suitable for us, whereas in the other 
categories there are numerous speci- 
mens that could be copied by us and 
adapted to the reauirements of con- 
temporary life; in fact, there is a large 
series of edifices in exquisite taste 
which would furnish country houses 
thoroughly habitable and of pleasing 
aspect. In a future article we shall 
treat of the technical side of chalet 
construction in Switzerland, giving 
the methods followed at present and 
the cost of erection. 

The roof will assist us in classifying 
the chalets. It is modified in a very in- 
teresting manner according to climate 
and altitude. If the climate is a wet one, 
the roof is made higher and steeper; 
the gable is raised and brought for- 
ward to shelter the front, while the 
steep slope of the roof causes the rain 
to run off rapidly into the gutters in- 
stead of remaining on the thatch- 
planks. The fine Chalet de Fischen- 
thal (Fig. 1)* affords a perfect example 
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of this kind of roof. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to draw attention to the ex- 
treme gracefulness of this roofing, nor 
to the elegance and style which it im- 
parts to the entire edifice; but it should 
be noted that not only is its silhouette 
charmingly picturesque, but it is the 
sole logical and rational roof for a cer- 
tain kind of temperate climate—the 
Swiss, in fact. The greater number of 
chalets of the plain are covered by 
high roofs of this sort, recalling the 
beautiful roofs of the Middle Ages 
which the French sixteenth century 
has handed down and was able to com- 
bine, for a time, even with the prin- 
ciples of construction of the Renais- 
sance. We lost a great deal, not only 
in grace and picturesqueness, but also 
from the point of view of comfort 
and durability, when we abandoned 
this system and replaced it by flat 
roofs, and often by galleries after the 
Italian fashion. 

Fig. III. shows another admirable 
specimen of these large roofs, which 
seem to envelop the house protect- 
ingly. It belongs to a house at Stanz. 
The facade is constructed in bays of 
joists bricked in and covered with 
plaster, so we are here only on the 
border land of wooden buildings. The 
roof, however, is typical, being quite 
that of a chalet. The line of the main 
roof is broken; it is inflected so as to 
cover the staircase and the external 
gallery; at the summit the gable-end 
is cut off, in order to avoid the too 
acute angle which would have result- 
ed from the meeting of the two as- 
cending lines. This ingenious ar- 
rangement is very frequent in wood 
architecture. The reader will remark 
the large mass of the dormer win- 
dow. True to the principle enunci- 
ated above, the architects in wood 
have never sought to deceive by hid- 
ing the organic parts of the building, 
but have preferred to let them stand 
forth in all their picturesqueness. It 
should be noticed, too, as we have an 


*We give here, after the Chalet de Fischenthal, 
one of the most elaborate types of chalets of the 
plain, a mazot, simple and primitive chalet of the 
heights, which is only in use during the summer 
and which needs no more detailed description. 
(Fig. IT.) 
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illustration before our eyes, that the 
chimney is provided with a board, 
which is intended to be upraised on 
one side or the other according to the 
direction of the wind. Before finish- 
ing with this house, we must not omit 
to say a word about the beautiful as- 
pect of its front, with all its frame- 
work in full view, its exposed beams 
adding to the architectonic effect, and 
of its window-frames and roof-brack- 
ets, which appear in all their solidity, 
to the advantage of the general effect. 
We see here a most successful appli- 
cation of those principles that consti- 
tute the beauty and elegance of wood 
architecture. However, we shall deal 
in detail with each of these points, and 
for the present only wish to show one 
or two of the best specimens of high 
roofs, which are to be met with in 
places where rain is more often to be 
expected than snow. 

On the other hand, in spots where 
there is much snow the roofs are en- 
tirely different. Instead of being built 
so as to throw off the snow, they are 
flattened in order that it shall accu- 
mulate on the house, for a thick layer 
of snow protects the dwellings from 
the extreme cold just as it shields the 
seeds in the earth from the verv hard 
frosts. Thus the roofs are flat and 
low,and are usually covered over with 
shingles,the beams projecting beyond 
the house and forming a sort of ledge 
on which the snow rests. They cer- 
tainly have a less picturesque effect 
than the high roofs, but they are in- 
dispensable in certain climates—in the 
mountains, the upper valleys, etc. We 
give an illustration of one of these in 
the Chalet de Berlingen, Canton de 
Thurgovie (Fig. IV.). The gable in this 
case is also cut off, and the roof pro- 
jects nearly two meters. | Compare 
the horizontal lines of this roof with 
the almost vertical ones of the Chalet 
de Fischenthal. The two systems are 
totally different. 

At this point we will make a halt with 
therich aadhandsome chalet of the val- 
ley—that of Fischenthal, for instance, 
which is one of the most perfect types 
of wood architecture. This chalet 
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was built in 1785 for some well-to-do 
farmers in the Canton of Zurich. The 
“Swiss Village” contains a reproduc- 
tion of the front and roof, and it is 
from this double point of view that we 
shall examine it. It will tell us a good 
deal about the principles of house- 
building in wood and about the decor- 
ative effect aimed at and which is only 
obtainable from that material. 

We have already spoken of the roof 
as regards its height and steep slope. 
Fig. V. gives a three-quarter view of 
the chalet, showing the roof under a 
new aspect. One can form an idea of 
how it juts out over the facade and 
how the house seems to take shelter 
beneath it. In the “Swiss Village” the 
chalet has a frontage of 27 feet, and 
the roof projects a little more than 4 
feet. It is to the steepness and the 
overhanging of the roof that the cha- 
let owes its admirable state of preser- 
vation. Wooden constructions require 
that their front and lateral walls 
should be protected from the inclem- 
ency of the seasons; hence the exten- 
sion, of the roofs, a feature from which 
the ingenuity of the architects has 
managed to obtain such picturesque 
effects. In front (see Fig. 1) the roof 
is sustained by large brackets, which 
are sufficiently massive to contribute 
to the general effect of the facade, and 
we see once more how it is in the very 
nature of wood architecture to throw 
into relief all the frame-pieces of the 
edifice and utilize the same for the dec- 
oration. The roof is further supported 
by pendentives of handsome design, 
resting on the brackets. These relieve 
the monotony of the ascending lines 
and give the entire building a stamp 
of elegance. 

The facade itself tells us unequivo- 
cally all the secrets of the construc- 
tion. The whole framework of joists 
is vertical, and, of course, visible. Be- 
tween the beams the boards are placed 
one overlapping the other. The fa- 
cade is entirely composed of these as- 
cending lines, broken by the window 
frames. 

We touch here upon one of the 
points on which the wood-builders 
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FIG. VII.—DETAIL OF CHALET WENDOW. 


have displayed their taste with the 
greatest success. They have deeply 
studied the matter of windows; they 
have employed divers forms; they 
have made them double and triple, 
united in a single frame, and have pro- 
duced some charming varieties. In 
the course of these articles we shall 
show a number of examples. These 
windows rarely appear singly; mostly 
they are double, and very often triple 
and quadruple. The reason of this is 
found in the arrangement of the cha- 
let, which usually has only two floors, 
and with low ceilings it is not admiss- 
ible to have high and wide _ bays, 
whereas a series of little connected 
windows has a most pleasing effect 
from the inside. 

It is to be noticed also that symme- 
try is scarcely ever aimed at, although 
it is considered by our architects to 
be an absolute necessity. In the finest 
chalets the place and grouping of the 
windows have been decided by fancy 
and personal taste, and one cannot 
help recognizing that the graceful 
freedom of our forefathers has done 
more to make the window a decora- 
tive featuse’ of*the facade than could 
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ever have been obtained by an inflex- 
ible adherence to the principles of the 


architects. 


One other characteristic of the win- 
dow in wood architecture is found in 
the Chalet de Fischenthal, namely, 
the prolongation of the frame. It 
does not merely surround the win- 
dow, but extends below it as far as the 
floor, thus giving it a larger place in 
the ensemble of the fagade. The panel 
enclosed by the frame below the win- 
dow is generally decorated. In the 
present instance this decoration con- 
sists of a lozenge, which is repeated 
beneath each window. 

Lastly,the frame itself demands some 
sort of decoration, and in chalet archi- 
tecture the frame-motives have fur- 
nished ornaments admirable in style. 
We need only cite the frames belong- 
ing to the Chalet de Fischenthal and 
those of the Maison de Stanz, of the 
latter of which we give a separate il- 
lustration (Fig. VI.). Here wehave, not 
merely efforts more or less happy, but 
a complete art that has attained its full 
expansion and the full mastery of its 
effects. 

Fig. VIT.shows a delicious set of low 


FIG. VIII. -DECORATION IN CARVED WOOD—CHALET DE FISCHENTHAL. » 
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windows taken from a chalet in the 
Canton of Appenzell. It is after Va- 
rin’s well-known work. We propose 
to give other models of windows with 
overhanging ledges, which will be 
found equally charming. 

Our last illustration (Fig. VIII.) 
shows one of the best specimens of 
carved woodwork. It is the foliage on 
the ground floorof the Chatel de Fisch- 
enthal,which separates the two groups 
of windows. This ornament, owing 
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nothing to the ancient classic, has that 
special beauty which was attained in 
the most exquisite works of medieval 
decoration. 

The wood used in the construction 
of the Chalet de Fischenthal is deal. 
It was left in its natural state and 
probably merely treated with linseed 
oil. It has, therefore, a beautiful red- 
dish brown patina to which each pass- 
ing year adds an additional mellowing 
touch. 


Jean Schopfer. 
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FIG. 6.—HIPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD. 


CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE. 


HENEVER furniture is the 
subject of conversation it will 
not be long before the name 
Chippendale is introduced. It seems 
to have a peculiar fascination for the 
tyro in furniture lore and often his sole 
stock in the names of prominent furni- 
ture makers. Usually there is a more or 
less definite idea of some style or kind 
of furniture with which the name is as- 
sociated, even among those least in- 
formed on the subject. Ina general 
way every one on hearing the word 
Chippendale calls to mind some article 
of furniture he has seen either in the 
shops where “antique” furniture is sold 
or in the house of some friend who has 
a “Chippendale room.” Such a piece 
of furniture they recollect is of mahog- 
any, and, perhaps, has claw feet, but 
further than this no definite idea of its 
detail is fixed in their memory. The 
term is used so regardless of its pro- 
per application that those who are fa- 
miliar.yith styles are in doubt whether 
the spemker is applying the word cor- 
rectly or not. And to those who do not 
understand the differences in furniture 
styles the word includes almost any- 
thing that is old-fashioned. 


The most common misuse of the 
name is its application to sideboards, 
and this is encouraged by many deal- 
ers in furniture who know better but 
thereby avoid dispute and make a 
sale. 

It is the endeavor of this paper to 
explain what are the characteristics of 
Chippendale furniture, and the differ- 
ences between it and the nearly con- 
temporaneous makes with which it is 
confused. 

In the second half of the seventeenth 
century what is known in architectural 
arts as the Rococo style began to exert 
its influence in all civilized countries. 
At first the purer and simpler forms of 
the Renaissance were mixed withthose 
of the new style, but finally the greatest 
freedom of treatment prevailed, every- 
thing taking the most fantastic forms 
and combinations. 

In Rococo work there is a promi- 
nence of ornamentation, and an entire 
disregard of constructive principles. 
The lines are curved in the most varied 
manner, for no particular reason; all 
straight lines are avoided. The most 
characteristic ornaments are scrolls, 
shells and garlands of fruit or flowers. 
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Rosengarten says: ‘During this period 
the deterioration of architecture and 
taste went hand in hand with the con- 
temporaneous unnatural fashion of 
wigs and the senseless want of taste in 
the employment of pigtails and pow- 
der; anda certain affinity between the 
architecture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the method 
of dressing the hair which then pre- 
vailed has led to the expression ‘pig- 
tail and periwig style’ being employed 
to describe the period under consider- 
ation.” 

This style of work was almost uni- 
versal. It was better carried out in 
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Fig. 1.—Chinese Chair—Chippendale. 


France, where it characterized the 
work at the time of Louis X V., than 
elsewhere. 

In other countries the details are 
coarse and less refined. Paris was the 
model for imitation throughout Eu- 
rope, and except for the local-influ- 
ences the Rococo style became univer- 
sally the same. England did not escape 
the fever for the French style, though, 
perhaps, it did not accept it as early or 
adhere as closely as some other coun- 
tries. : 

Some years before the Rococo pe- 
riod was replaced by a new style, an 
English book known as the ‘“Gentle- 
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man and Cabinet Maker’s Directory” 

was published. This was by Thomas 

Chippendale, and was printed in 1754. 
Chippendale was a carver, who un- 


Fig. 2.—Type of Chippendale Chair. 


doubtedly learned the trade from his’ 
father, a maker of carved furniture. 
The book of sketches he published is 
one of the earliest (perhaps the earli- 
est) of books on furniture in the Eng- 
lish language. This, together with the 
fashion for old work, has much to do 


Fig. 2a.—Simple Chair ty Chippendale. 


with our associating his name with a 
style of furniture which surely he did 
not invent. Styles are never invented; 
they are due to a slow development, 
step by step until fully evolved. Where, 
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then, did he receive his inspirations, 
if we may call them such? He lived at 
a time, as we observe, when the Roco- 
co period was drawing to a close, but 
his father worked at the furniture trade 
when the French craze was at its full 
height. His son’s apprenticeship prob- 
ably was devoted to Rococo carving 
almost exclusively. 

Interested, as he may have been, in 
the French style, ample opportunity 
was afforded both by examples and 
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Fig. 8.—A Chippendale Chair. 


publicationsfor himto study the forms. 
But when conducting a business for 
himself there were other influences 
which were felt, and not the least 
among them was that of money. He 
undoubtedly made anything that 
“would sell” or that fashion dictated, 
and fashion in England at that time 
called for things that were Chinese. 
Sir Wi Chambers, an architect, 
who had traveled in China, introduced 
the fashion, and it was soon adopted 
by the furniture makers of the times. 


.Vol, VI.—4.—2. 
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Many articles had been brought to 
England from China, and they were 
used as models by Chippendale, and 
others of his time, who introduced 
Chinese forms into the carvings of 
their furniture. Such forms were no 
more out of place than many of the 
other meaningless shapes employed. 
How furniture of this character was to 
be used he explains in the table of con- 
tents of his book, thus: ‘‘Nine designs 
of chairs after the Chinese manner, 
and are very proper fora lady’s dress- 
ing-room. They will likewise suit Chi- 
nese temples.” (These latter were lit- 
tle garden houses built on English es- 
tates at that time.) ‘‘They have com- 
monly cane bottoms, with loose cush- 
ions; but if required, may have stuffed 
seats and brass nails.” Chippendale 
also. mixed with ornament forms 
taken from the Gothic period,and pro- 
duces what he called “Gothik” furni- 
ture. We may claim, then, that Chip- 
pendale furniture belongs to the de- 
cline of the Rococo period, and that it 
is a mixture of French forms, with or- 
namentation adopted from the French, 
Chinese, and occasionally other styles. 
It remains for us to see what are the 
particular features which characterized 
his work. We shall at the very outset 
find a difficulty. Chippendale had 
many contemporaries, who worked in 
exactly the same manner, so it will be 
almost impossible for us to say that any 
particular detail was used by him ex- 
clusively. 

There are, however, forms employed 
by English furniture makers of that 
time which may be called “Chippen- 
dale,” as he is the best known to us 
among them. If we examine the de- 
signs and examples of the chairs which 
are preserved to us, we will notice that 
if the ornament is omitted, so they are 
reduced to lowest terms, there is a sim- 
ilarity of design in nearly all. This is 
what may be called the type of the 
Chippendale chair. It is only a ques- 
tion of adding ornament to this form to 
produce his most elaborate design. The 
ornaments he employed are principally 
those common to all Rococo work, 
with the addition of Gothic or Chinese 
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FIG. 4.—THE BACKS OF SOME CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS. 


CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE. 


shapes. The Gothic feeling is found of- 
ten in the perforations of the chair 
back, where we see a resemblance to 
the form of a cusped, pointed arch. 
Sometimes there is a surface decora- 
tion like the profile of a series of small 
Gothic finials. This is what he did 
when making a chair without striving 
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The chair leg which Chippendale 
seems to have preferred was the bandy 
leg, usually ending with a ball and claw 
foot. It is strange to note, however, 
that not one of these simple claw-foot 
forms is shown in his book, all the de- 
signs there being more elaborate. He 
did not use exclusively the curved leg, 
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FIGS. 5 AND 6.—CHIPPENDALE SIDEBOARD TABLES. 


to produce a particular style. In those 
shown in his book under the caption of 
“Gothick Chairs,’ we find less of the 
Rococo ornament, with more of that 
sawn perforated work representing tre- 
foils, tre-foils, and lattices, which 
are believed by many to typify Gothic 
ornament. But even in these chairs 
he has not been able to avoid introduc- 
ing a little of other ornament. 


for we find chairs, tables, etc., with 
square legs, the same size throughout 
their lengths, and others which taper 
towards the foot. The turned leg does 
not seem to have been much used. 
The shaping and ornamentation was 


also confined to the front leg, in most 


instances the back leg being square. 
We know that mahogany was not the 
only wood used by him, for in describ- 
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FIG. 7.—SHERATON SIDEBOARD. 


ing the drawing for a dressing table 
he says it was “made of rosewood, with 
gilt ornaments.” And speaking of a 
library table, he says, “the ornaments 
are intended for brass work.” 

His book contains a great variety of 
designs which were never executed, 
and some of his critics (as he states in 
the preface of the third edition) said 
many were “impossible to be worked 
off by any mechanick whatsoever.” He 
resents this and claims that “every de- 
sign in the book can be improved, both 
as to beauty and enrichment in the exe- 
cution of it.” 

Chippendale not only made chairs, 
but almost everything in the furniture 
line, except the one article with which 
his name is most frequently associated 
to-day. We refer to sideboards. It is 
doubtful if he ever made a sideboard. 
In his book there is no reference to 
sideboards, though there are several 
aree tables which he calls “sideboard 
tables.” Thouch the word sideboard 
awas used long before his day, it is prob- 


able that the early English sideboards 
were merely tables. 

In 1787-91 Hepplewhite & Co.,Eng- 
lish cabinet makers, published a book 
of designs. Among them are those for 
sideboards, with a deep drawer at each 
end, and a long shallow one in the mid- 
dle. They also published in the same 
book for ’r designs of sideboards of the 
table form, without drawers, similar to 
those shown in Chippendale’s work. 
In the preface of Hepplewhites’ book 
are the following remarks:  “Side- 
boards.—The great utility of this piece 
of furniture has procured ita very gen- 
eral reception, and the conveniences it 
affords render a dining-room incom- 
plete without a sideboard. Of those 
with drawers, we have given two de- 
signs. They are often made to fit into 


a recess, but the general custom is to 


make them 5% to 7 feet long, 3 feet 
high, from 28 to 32 inches wide.” 

Tt was a sideboard similar to these 
(that is, a Hepplewhite pattern) which 
was placed on exhibition recently in a 
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_ collection of colonial relics and was no- 
ticed in the newspapers as “a mahog- 
gine a sideboard, 200 years 
old! 

Hepplewhites’ mahogany work is 
usually severely plain and the legs 
square, tapering towards the bottom. 
The ends of these sideboards may be 
square or rounded, and the front 
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the work of Chippendale, yet it is con- 
stantly called such, probably because it 
has a quaint appearance, and it has be- 
come customary to call anything odd, 
Chippendale. 

Sheraton’s furniture is more elabo- 
rate than that of Hepplewhite. The legs 
are fluted, whether square or turned, 
and the square portions receiving the 


Fig. 8.—A Hipplewhite Chair. 


swelled out, straight, or curved in. 
They are most often of mahogany, and 
almost invariably inlaid, though carv- 
ing is not excluded. The inlay consists 
of lines and veneers with a rich grain. 
Another Englishman, Thomas Sher- 
aton, published, in 1791-93, designs 
showing sideboards, with pot cup- 
boards .cellarettes and shelves. ‘The 
character of the designs by these two 
men, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, does 
not resemble in scarce any particular 


framing are veneered with inlay or 
carved. The edges of the drawer faces 
often have a band of inlay made of al- 
ternating strips of colored woods. 

Every opportunity is taken to or- 
nament the different surfaces by 
either carving or inlay. The inlay 
serves as a means of distinguishing 
these makes from that of Chippendale, 
for probably he did not make use of 
inlay at all, certainly not frequently; 
and if a piece of English furniture of 
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this period is inlayed we may quite 
safely call it a Hepplewhite or a Sher- 
aton. 

Sheraton says of sideboards: “It is 
not usual to make the sideboards hol- 


Feve und Tnavhes 
Fig. 9.—A Sheraton Chair. 


low in front, but in some circumstances 
it is evident that advantages will arise 
from it. If a sideboard be required 
nine or ten feet long, as in some noble- 
men’s houses, and if the breadth of it 
be in proportion to the length, it will 
not be easy for a butler to reach across 
it. I therefore think, in this case, a hol- 
low front would obviate the difficulty, 
and at the same time have a very good 
effect, by taking off part of the appear- 
ance of the great length of such a side- 
board. Besides, if the sideboard be near 
the entering door of the dining-room, 
the hollow front will sometimes secure 
the butler from the jostles of the other 
servants.” 

It is quite easy to distinguish chairs 
of the Chippendale pattern from those 
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of Hepplewhite or Sheraton. We say 
pattern because we do not wish to infer 
that either of these three men whose 
names are so prominently associated 
with the furniture of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, were 
the exclusive makers of the styles 
which bear their name. There were 
many others who made the same char- 
acter of furniture and it is impossible 
to say from its appearance alone that 
any particular article was made by 
either of the men referred to. All we 
can say is, that it is in the style of Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, or Sheraton. 
Hepplewhite used the shield shape, 
ornamented with wheat ears, for the 
back of the majority of his chairs, and 
the legs were square. Sheraton used 
on most occasions an approximation 
of the rectangle for chair backs, and 
the legs were turned. 

Though Hepplewhite made chairs 
and carved them in a manner similar 
to that of Sheraton it was when work- 
ing in woods to be lacquered and dec- 
orated, instead of mahogany. This 
lacquered work was subsequently dis- 
placed by white paint, like our enam- 
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A Window Seat by Hepplewhite. 


elled work, and was popular with all 
the furniture makers of the period. 
With the above facts in mind there 
should be but little difficultv in decid- 
ing whether an article of furniture is 
of the Chippendale (Rococo) period or 
of the later Renaissance revival used by 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 


Alvan C. Aye. 
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A  FLEMISH PAINTER’S ART TREASURES. 


N the city of Brussels, at the end of 
| the Rue de la Loi, not far distant 
from the Pare du Cinquantenaire, 
and the Decorative Arts Museum, 
there stands a house built in the Flem- 
ish Renaissance style. The edifice we 
speak of, which attracts notice by its 
handsome turret, here depicted, was a 
few years ago the residence of Mr. 
Emile Wauters, the well-known paint- 
er, collector and keen connoisseur. 
This large building, designed by Mr. 
Janlet, who received the Grand Prize 
of the Rue des Nations at the Paris 
Exposition of 1878, contained a spien- 
did studio which was one of the great 
sights of Brussels. Here Mr. Wauters 
gathered together a choice collection 
of Dutch and Flemish works of art, 
the witthe of which, we may say, now 
adorns his Paris atelier, where the por- 


traits of many American beauties have 
been painted by him.* 

Mr. Wauters’ art treasures com- 
prise pieces of furniture dating from 
the Renaissance and the Regency, 
banners of the “Guilds,” wood carv- 
ings, terra cotta, an interesting group 
of musical instruments, Delft-ware, 
varnished earthenware from Lorraine, 
some very original stoves of the last 
century, numerous woven and em- 
broidered cushions with the arms of 
the United Towns and Provinces, sac- 
erdotal and other vestments of the 
15th, 16th and 17th centuries, weap- 
ons, brasses, etc., etc., the whole being 
displayed with a colorist’s taste and 


*Among these ladies we may particularly men- 
tion Miss Carroll, of Baltimore; Miss Pierre Lor- 
illard, Mrs. Parker Deacon, the Comtesse de la 
Forest-Divonne, nee Audenred, the Princesse de 
Chimay, nee Ward, the Misses Isaac Bell, and 
Mrs. Sharron, of San Francisco. 
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eye for harmonious effect. This truly 
artistic collection includes a number 
of those life-like portraits belonging 
to the fine 17th century school repre- 
sented by Moreels, Mierevelt, De Vos, 
Terburg and others, as well as paint- 
ings, studies, etchings and sketches by 
various masters. 

The walls of the immense staircase 


sanctuary of art, which the Paris “Fig- 
aro” once referred to as being one of 
the most fascinating in existence, com- 
paring it with those of the painters 
Mackart, at Vienna, and Munkacsy, 
in Paris. The subjoined plates will 
give the reader an idea of a few of the 
many rare and curious objects in- 
cluded in M. Emile Wauters’ collec- 


FIG. 1.—FLEMISH CUPBOARD. 


were adorned with Brussels tapestry, 
having large designs illustrating in- 
cidents in the lives of Jacob and Es- 
ther; its steps were covered with long 
Persian carpets brought back by Mr. 
Wauters when he returned from his 
travels in Egypt and Morocco; its two 
large windows were of richly colored 
stained glass with escutcheons and ar- 
morial bearings—evidently the debris 
of some Friesland castle. 

We reprodu general view of this 


tion. The following is a description 
of these: 

(1) An oak cupboard of the Flemish 
Renaissance period. It consists of two 
parts, and is inlaid in rosewood and 
satinwood. This handsome piece of 
furniture is considered the finest of its 
kind in Flanders, where it is known as 
the “Cupboard of the Five Senses.” 
The lower part is ornamented with 
Corinthian columns at each corner 
and in the center, and is surmounted 
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by a frieze of foliage and lions’ muz- 
zled. The upper portion is separated 
into two divisions bv caryatides repre- 
senting the Five Senses. The middle 
one, Hearing, is playing the lute. 
These busts are supported by brackets 
carved with angels’ heads. On each 
leaf of the two folding doors there is 
a man’s head in high relief. ‘he upper 
frieze is divided by grinning masks. 
all of different models. This cupboard 
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heavy, lacking, as it certainly does, the ~ 
delicacy of the Italian and the French, 
but it possesses, on the other hand, a 
wider grasp, a more virile spirit, and 
the restricted ornamentation allows 
the geometrical element to speak with 
all its grandeur and eloquence. In 
French furniture, dating from the 
Renaissance, the lavish decoration is 
often a positive defect, and we know of 
a certain celebrated example of which 


FIG. 2.—LIEGE CLOCK-CASE. 


stands 84 feet high, and is 6 feet in 
width. Date 1620. The proportions 
are well planned and imposing, the 
mouldings finely traced, and the pro- 
files strong and animated. The gen- 
eral aspect is simple, without too much 
ornamentation, the heads and the 
friezes being bold but not affectedly 
so. The whole is in decorative har- 
mony, sculptural art sustaining archi- 
tecture while according it a pre- 
dominant role. Flemish Renais- 
sance may perhaps be somewhat 


it might be said that “it is all ornamen- 
tation.” 

(2) A Liége clock-case, in carved 
oak, belonging to the Regency epoch. 
This piece of furniture came from a 
convent of the Black Sisters at War- 
emme. It stands 8 feet high, and is a 
gem of elegance. It resembles French 
art of the same period. It is supposed 
to be the work of the Hermans, of 
Liége, a family of wood carvers who 
have left numerous specimens of their 
talent. The design is perfectly orig- 
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inal, the taste exquisitely refined, and 
the execution in all respects marvel- 
lous. The glazed cupboards by these 
artists, in two parts and-with a fron- 
ton, are much sought after. The Bel- 
gian museums possess a few speci- 
mens in the most charming Regency 
style. 

(3) An oak chair, which connois- 
seurs have attributed to Vredman de 
Vries, de Lesuwarden, the celebrated 
furniture designer of the 17th cen- 
tury, whose engravings show how fer- 
tile was his imagination and how se- 
vere his style, a style strictly his own. 
A chair of the same model is com- 
prised in the Sauvageot collection in 
the Louvre, except that a St. George 
takes the place of the small upper 
portico. 

(4) A chair, in walnut, Dutch Louis 
XV. style, with rococo ornamentation. 
The carving, perhaps, is not very deli- 
cate, but the outline is graceful, the 
lines supple, the movements undulat- 
ing and nervous, indicative of boldness 
of invention. The chair is rich, elegant 
and very handsome in appearance. 

(5) An armchair, Dutch Louis XIV. 
style, in polished walnut. The back 
has open-work ornamentation. The 
general effect is extremely pleasing; 
small columns and balusters of pure 
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Fig.—4. 


design, and arms the curves of which 
are well traced. The cushion placed 
on this chair is finely woven and bears 
the arms of North Brabant upon it. 
It dates from the beginning of the 
18th century. The stitch is fine and 
close and the heraldic lion very ar- 
chaic, the colors standing forth dis- 
tinctly from the dark green canvas 
ground. 

(6) A small door of a room. Re- 
naissance style, in oak, incrusted and 
inlaid with ebony and rosewood. It 
came from a castle at Ypres, in Flan- 
ders. Height, 7 feet 7 inches; width, 
3 feet. This is a charming composi- 
tion, deliciousinits simplicityand high- 
ly architectural in its arrangement 
and coloring. The lines are easy, the 
mouldings fine, while the delicate 
carvings are treated in a really mas- 
terly manner. Here, again, the archi- 
tecture stands prominently forth, with 
its perfectly balanced lines and pro- 
portions. 

The small bench shown in the same 
figure belongs to the period of tran- 
sition from the Gothic to the Renais- 
sance. Upon the bench is an ivory 
lute inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
ebony. It is signed “Johannes Hof- 
man, Leipzig, XVII. century.” 

(7) This moneychanger’s table. in 
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oak, is an extremely curious sample 
of 15th century art. The top, when 
turned, brings to view a number of 
drawers and hiding places. The table 
stands on two massive carved feet. 
Height, 32 inches; width, 39 inches. 
The wooden figures in the Bruges 
style,standing upon the table,are very 
raré “Specimens; ethe sot: Sebastian 
seems to have been taken from a paint- 
ing by Memling, while the Virgin, 
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earthenware, made in Mombaert’s 
pottery in the year 1720. The cover, 
representing the head of the bird, may 
be detached from the dish. This orna- 
mental piece. 1s well-executed and 
very realistic, the coloring being 
strong and rich-toned. The enamel- 
ing recalls that of the most beautiful 
Delft polychromes. 

A dalmatic in green silk velvet, em- 
broidered with bands of orfrays is 


FIG. 6.—DOOR FROM A CASTLE AT YPRES. 


draped in her Gothic robe, with its 
long and ample folds, might conceiy- 
ably have come out of one of Jean Van 
Eyck’s panels. A chased silver crown, 
enriched with precious stones, once 
covered the Virgin’s head, but was 
stolen. 

By the side of these, which date 
from 1400, is a soup tureen in the 
shape of a turkey-cock, in Brussels 


another of M. Wauters’ treasures. 
On the horizontal bands, behind, St. 
Elizabeth, of Hungary, is depicted dis- 
tributing garments to the poor, while 
on the front St. Martin is shown in 
the act of dividing his mantle. The 
vertical bands are ornamented with 
figures of male and female saints. The 
workmanship i is exceedingly fine. This 
dalmatic, which formerly belonged to 
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FIG. 7.—-MONEY CHANGER’S TABLE. 


a church at Gouda, in Holland, dates 
from the year 1500. It has retained 
its original ample shape. 

The second dalmatic, of similar pat- 
tern, and coming from the same 
church, is now in the collection of the 
city of the Hague. ; 

The whole of these rare objects 
were exhibited at the important ex- 
position of ancient art which was 
held at Brussels in 1888, and dem- 
onstrated that Belgium still pos- 


sesses numerous examples of her once 
flourishing art industries, and that the 
town halls, museums, hospitals, con- 
vents, etc., contain an immense num- 
ber of these treasures. The exposition 
also enabled manufacturers to learn 
something from models and processes 
that were very little known; it re- 
awakened the artistic spirit in work- 
men, improved their technical knowl- 
edge, while it opened up to the archae- 
oloeist a wide and fertile field of study. 


A. J. Wauters, 


Professor of the History of Art at the k oyal Academy of Brussels. 


VIEW OF SAFE BURGLARIZED IN FRANKLIN GROVE BANK, FRANKLIN GROVE, 
ILLINOIS. 


READING ROOM OF THE MISSOURI SAFE DEPOSIT CoO. 
John Beverley Robinson, Architect. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


MODERN VAULT CONSTRUCTION. 


HE ordinary portable burglar- 
proof safe is the type of the 
burglar-proof vault. Vaults in- 

deed are distinguished chiefly by their 
size; a vault is a safe big enough to 
walk into, with other minor differences 
that we shall hereafter note. 

Ordinary portable safes, such as that 
which is shown in Fig. 1,are of various 
sizes up to about six feet width of front 
and seven feet height. The depth inside 
intheclear,evenof large safes, must not 
exceed the reach of a man’s arm, which 
means about three feet depth outside, 
owing to the thickness of the walls and 
doors and the space required for the 
mechanism. 

Vaults proper, such as are large 
enough to walk into, are usually eight 
feet high inside and as large as re- 
quired on the floor—seldom less than 
eight feet square, and seldom needed 
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more than eight by sixteen feet for 
the use of banks. 

Safe-deposit vaults are often built of 
great size, forty feet square or more; 
the height, however, does not exceed 
eight or eight and a half feet. 

With the portable safe we have not 
much to do at present, as it is only 
when the safe has grown to the dignity 
of a vault in size that especial provi- 
sion need be made for it by the archi- 
ECCty 

In arranging a place for the vault, 
whether of a bank, safe-deposit com- 
pany, or other concern needing one, 
the first consideration is to place it 
clear of contact with the building on 
all sides. A space wide enough for 
convenient passage -at least, must be 
left all around the vault; a%similar space 
between the top of the* vault and the 
ceiling of the room in which it stands: 
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FIG. 1.—PORTABLE OFFICE SAFE. 
Showing inside of door and mechanism of bolt-work. 


while the space in the room below the 
vault must also be open for continual 
inspection. Often an open grating in 
the floor surrounds the vault, making 
it possible for a patrol to watch the 
whole circuit in two stories at once. 
When this is done the bars of the grat- 
ing must run in the direction of the 
path of the patrol, to permit an easy 
view. 

This matter of the isolation of the 
vault, although often neglected, is a 
fundamental requirement for safety. 

The next thing to be looked out for, 
trivial as it may seem, is the swing of 
the entrance door. In the first place, 
the throw of a vault door is very much 
greater than the width of the clear en- 
trance. If the inside entrance door is 
to be two feet six inches wide, clear of 
the bolt work, we must add to this 
about three inches for the bolt work, 
as much again for the opposite rab- 


betted jamb (a matter which will be 
explained hereafter), and again an- 
other foot for the splayed, rabbetted 
jambs of the outside door. Add to 
this several inches more for the work- 
ing of the mechanism of the hinges,and 
we have four feet six or eight as a 
minimum throw of the outer door to 
be provided for. Again, it is quite 
usual to place the floor of the vault a 
foot or so below that of the room in 
which it stands. This is done so as 
to’ bring the highest point of the rab- 
betted sill low enough to allow a mov- 
able platform to be placed over it, ter- 
minating in an easy slope inside the 
vault. This is done to do away with 
the annoying and dangerous stum- 
bling-block that would otherwise be 
formed by the rabbetted sills of outer 
and inner doors. It is one of the stand- 
ing difficulties in the use of vaults; 
so much so that a movable sill, which 
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-lies down flat, out of the way, has been 

invented and may be used. But, when 
this is not used, the lower edge of the 
outer door will swing below the level 
of the floor of the room, and provision 
must be made for it. 

Finally, all vaults must stand on a 
foundation of their own; not on beams, 
however strong. Beams are sure to 
bend a little, and the slightest bend- 
ing will throw the swing of the great 
doors out of true, so that it will be im- 
possible to open and close them. Be- 
sides, the tremor of a floor would tend 
to disturb the mechanism of the time- 
locks. Moreover, to stand a vault on 
a floor makes the integrity of the vault 
depend upon the stability of the build- 
ing; a fire, or earthquake, or explo- 
sion,or unaccountable fall of the build- 
ing, would carry with it the vault, 
which might be penetrated in the 
crash. So it may be laid down that a 
foundation of its own a vault must 
have, preferably of brick arches. We 
shall again allude to foundations, after 
we have spoken of the construction of 
the vault itself. 3 

In planning a safe deposit vault 
much more careful provision is re- 
quired than for any other kind. The 
arrangement of the interior depends 
upon the placing of the banks of small 
safes, with which the vault is to be 
filled. These safes are of a regular 
depth, usually two feet, whatever may 
be the size of the door in the face of 
the stack. The passages between the 
stacks should not be less in width than 
three feet, nor greater in length for a 
“cul-de-sac” than ten feet. This, for 
two reasons, partly for ventilation, as 
the air is apt to stagnate in long blind 
passages; partly to avoid undue inter- 
ference and jostling among the depos- 
itors. 

Fig. 2 shows a plan of a large vault 
and the arrangement of the banks of 
small safes. 

Fig. 3 shows the interior of the same 
vault, with a bank of safes in place. 

The placing of the entrance and 
exit is determined by the general plan 
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of the offices, and upon this, in turn, 
depends the laying out of the passages 
and banks of safes inside. 

Every safe deposit vault must have 
two entrances, each complete, with 
vestibule and outer and inner doors, as 
will be hereafter explained. The most 
economical form of vault is about cight 
feet wide, with a door at each end, and 
banks of safes on each side. Up to 
twenty or twenty-five feet in length, 
this will do very well. 

Beyond this, some form of square 
or oblong vault, with transverse sec- 
ondary passages, branching from the 
main passage must be used, as the 
single straight passage begins to pass 
reasonable length. 

Two entrances are essential for saf: 
deposit vaults on account of the ever- 
present possibility of an accidental 
lock-out, caused by defect or stoppage 
of the time-locks. With banks a lock- 
out is disagreeable enough, but for a 
safe-deposit company, with hundreds 
of concerns wanting to get at their de- 
posits, such an occurrence would be 
fatal. Two entrances render the chance 
of an accident to both at the sam=2 
time infinitesimal.* 

Indeed, it would always be well, were 
it not for the cost, to provide bank 
vaults and all kinds of vaults with two 
entrances. Onaccount of the cost, how- 
ever, this is rarely done. Various ex- 
pedients are resorted to with the same 
end. I have designed two vaults along- 
side each other with a hole in the par-. 
tition wall, usually covered by a steel 
plate cover, secured by bolt work and 
locks, but serving to give access to 
either safe from the other in case of a 
lock-out. A similar design I have 
made in two stories, with a hole in the 
floor between, similarly made secure. 

Another continual care of safe-de- 
posit officers is the ventilation of the 
vault. The unavoidably contracted 
space, with many people frequenting 
it, and only two doors giving admis- 
sion to the outer air, is sure to make 
trouble. 


*Fig. 4 shows the entrance door of a vault, the 
outside and inside doors both open, and the open- 
barred ‘‘day-door,”’ as it is called, visible. 
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The best thing to do, although 
costly, is to make one or more holes 
in the ceiling of the vault, with covers 
fitted precisely as the doors are fitted 
that can be lifted by screw, or other 
power, while the vault is in use, and 
- closed at night and bolted inside. 

Such an opening, enclosed in a 
sheet metal trunk, may be connected 
with a Blackman-wheel air-current, 
and the interior of the vault supplied 
with abundance of fresh air. 

The use of electric lights has sim- 
plified the question of vault ventilation, 
which, in the days of gas light, was 
an almost insoluble problem. 
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same thickness of walls built up with 
inch plates throughout. Inch plates 
are stronger and better construction, 
but half-inch are very good, and quite 
usual. 

The plates are not generally all of 
the same material. Steel, indeed, they 
all are, but the alternate plates are us- 
ually of chrome steel. 

Nor are these chrome stecl plates 
simple; they are in themselves com- 
pound, each plate being built up of 
five plates, rolled together hot, welded 
into one mass, the central and interior 
layers being of ordinary homog-neous 
Bessemer steel, the intervening two 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of a large vault, forty feet square, for safe-deposit company, showing location of 
stack of safes and of passages between them. 


For both safes and vaults there is 
one predominant method of construc- 
tion; there are besides this half a 
dozen other methods more or less in 
use. 

The usual way is to build un the re- 
quired thickness of the walls with 
plates of steel screwed together. These 
plates vary from half-an-inch to two 
inches in thickness. MHalf-inch plates 
are commonly used, with an inch plate 
on the outside, because such a con- 
struction is much cheaper than the 


layers, making five layers in all, of 
chrome steel proper. | 

Chrome steel has a small proportion 
of chromium added, which gives to it 
an excessive hardness against attack 
by the drill—nothing but diamond 
drills and plenty of time’to use them 
will cut it. By the use of the blow- 
pipe, however, the temper may be 
drawn, and it is then drilled with as 
much ease as other soft steel. It is 
rolled in layers, as described, because 
with extreme hardness there is an ac- 
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companying lack of tenacity which the 
layers of ordinary steel are intended to 
supply. 

The plates that are not chrome steel 
are of the usual mild steel, which is 
so fast supplanting iron, being both 
better and cheaper, rarely as those 
qualities are found together. 

ine illustration Fig. 5 shows this 
construction, although the difference 
in color of the chrome steel is exag- 
gerated for the sake of clearness in ex- 
planation. 
distinguish the different layers by the 
eye in a piece of polished or cut five- 
ply chrome steel. A broken edge shows 
some differences in the fracture, but 
even these are not conspicuous. 

The plates are fastened together by 
screw bolts screwed in from the in- 
side. These are not long enough to 
penetrate the outside plate; they give 
no indication of their position. The 
bolts that secure each succeeding 
plate are carefully laid out so that no 
two bolts occur at the same point. 

The whole vault is built up in the 
shop of untempered plates screwed 
together just as it will be in the bank, 
safe-deposit office or other institution 
for which it is destined. It is then 
taken apart; the plates are tempered 
and afterwards straightened before 
they are taken to the place where the 
vault is to be built. 

The walls of vaults vary in thick- 
ness. Three inches is a good thick- 
ness, four inches ample, and the 
thickest built, so far, is six inches 
thick. 

All vaults of any pretension at all 
are provided with a double. set ‘of 
doors at the entrance—with what is 
called a vestibule. The illustration, 
Fig. 2, shows the plan of a large vault 
built under the charge of the writer 
with the usual vestibules. The vesti- 
bules may be deep enough to contiin 
the whole of the inner door, when 
open, or may be only deep enough 
to accommodate the knobs and levers 
of the inner door and the bolt work 
on the inside of the outer door when 
both doors are shut. In the former 
case it is possible to make the opening 
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of the outer doorway no larger than 
that of the inner—in the latter case the 
outer doorway must have additional 
width enough for the inner door t 
stand out at right angles. ; 

The clear width required for th: 
inner doorway is not less than two 
feet six inches, nor more than two 
feet ten inches. Both outer and inner 
doors are by preference single doors, 
because such can be made stronger 
than double doors; often, though, for 
convenience the inner doors are made 
double, one opening into a pocket on 
each side of the vestibule. 

Both outer and inner doors fit into 
their jambs with rabbets and grooves, 
shown in Fig. 6. Each steel plate 
of which the door is composed sets 
back from that outside of it, and if 
more than half-an-inch thick is itself 
tabbetted in its thickness in half-inch 
steps. Besides these rabbets there are 
used in each door usually two groove 
irons, as they are called, really angle 
irons; for thick doors three are used, 
but rarely less than two, for in addi- 
tion to the rabbets, and as far more 
efficient, the grooves are depended 
upon to exclude explosives. For still 
more perfect protection the edges of 
the angle irons are corrugated, as seen 
in the illustration, and in the bottom of 
the opposed groove is nlaced a strip of 
rubber or asbestos packing upon 
which the sharp edges of the corruga- 
tions press tightly and form an air- 
tight joint. This closeness of joint is 
especially meant to keep out nitro- 
glycerin, which is used in liquid form 
in the attack. 

Two things are needed for the at- 
tack, force and time. The force must 
be such as can be used quickly. Drills 
are all very well, but wedges, driven 
bv a copper-headed sledge, which 
makes but little noise, start the edge 
of a plate more quickly. Into the 
minutest crevice a little nitro-glyce- 
rin penetrates, drawn into incredibly 
small space by capillary force. The 
explosion tears away more or less of 
the plate, leaving the next joint ex- 
posed for the wedge. 

When circumstances prevent the use 
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Fig. 8.—Interior of large vault shown in plan in Fig. 2. Of the safe deposit safes the larger 
lower ones are for the use of banks and large concerns, the upper and smaller for individuals. 
The two large columns are part of the construction of the building. The small columns 

will be removed when the rest of the stacks of safes are put in place. 


of explosives the drill and the hy- 
draulic ram are resorted to, but for 
speed and force combined, exnlosives 
are preferred. 

The noise of the explosion, muffled 
by the walls of the building in which 
it occurs, to outside ears, seems to 
passers who may happen to notice it 
like some distant report, or often at- 
tracts no notice at all. For this reason 
it is often possible to use exvlosives 
where it would seem to be impossible 
without immediate discovery. 

Nitro-glycerine is the agent most 
feared nowadays. It will penetrate any 
joint, and at least relax it with its tre- 
mendous shock, giving space for the 
introduction of a heavier charge. A\l- 
though dangerous to make and diffi- 
cult to buy, it is easily obtained from 
ordinary commercial dynamite, which 
is nothing more than nitro-glycerin 
held in absorption by infusorial earth 
or other absorbent. The liquid nitro- 


glycerin is obtained by the simple pro- 
cess of dissolving it out with ninety- 
five per cent alcohol, and then precip- 
itating the nitro-glycerin by the addi- 
tion of water. 

In order that doors constructed as 
has been said with rabbets and grooves 
may be opened and closed, something 
more than ordinary hinges is clearly 
reauired. Something it must be that 
will move the whole door parallel to 
itself a distance equal to the depth of 
the grooves and rabbets, in most cases 
that is to say, half an inch. To do 
this several kinds of crane-hinges, as 
they are called, have been devised, 
which accomplish their purposeadmir- 
ably. Not a trifling matter this either, 
to wield at the end of a rotating arm, 
to suspend upon it in a postion 
where it can easily be moved back- 
wards and forwards, and yet is so 
firmly immovable otherwise as to fit 
with accuracy into its complicated 
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seat, a weight not less than four tons, 
often six, and sometimes as much as 
ten. 

Alhough the weight of the heaviest 
vault is trifling compared with the 
‘ weights that architects are accus- 
tomed to deal with in building, yet 
certain precautions are necessary in 
providing foundations for them. The 
vestibules especially must be upon an 
immovable base, for the slightest sag 
or settlement means a distortion of the 
door-jambs, and the impossibility of 
closing the doors. The bottom of the 
vault, although amply strong enough 
to sustain itself over ordinary spans, 
sav, up to ten feet, is apt to sag slightly 
in reaching its point of resistance, and 
is better supported by rolled beams 
placed: three or’ four feet - apart: 
These must be adequately support- 
ed by columns, piers or walls. for 
the vault must not rest upon the earth 
directly, as such a situati-n iavites 
attack by tunnelling from a distance, 
which can be carried out: with perfect 
security, as observation is in such an 
arrangement impossible. 

Therefore all vaults are on some 
kind of open foundations, usually ex- 
tending through a basement, and sup- 
porting the vault level with the floor 
above. Sometimes these foundations 
are in the form of a brick vault, less 
secure than the steel vault above, but 
sufficient for the storage of s lver, 
paintings and valuable books. In this 
case the brick vault has a door like 
that of the steel vault, less ponderous 
perhaps, but substantially the same 
thing. 

But if not used for this purpose the 
foundation should be as open as possi- 
ble, the walls perforated with arches 
everywhere. Brick walls are much to 
be preferred to iron columns, as less 
likely to be destroyed by fire. 

Columns, if used, should be securelv 
covered with fireproof material, as 
also should any iron columns that sup- 
port the floor of the vault. 

For supporting the floor brick 
vaulted arches, dispensing with iron 
altogether, are as much to be preferred 
as brick walls are to iron columns. 
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The ceiling of the vault up to eight 
or ten feet span will sustain itself. 
For wider spans some interior sunnort 
must be provided. This is often fur- 
nished in safe-deposit vaults, which 
are the largest vaults in use, by the 
banks of small safes with which the 
vault is occupied. 

These, however, are not usually put 
in all at once when the vault is built, 
but gradually as the business requires; 
because often the character of the 
business requires a change in the style 
of safe used, or new inventions must 
be included to make the safes rentable. 

Until the banks of safes are put in it 
is usual to support the ceiling of the 
vault by small cast columns or pieces 
of wrought pipe. The ceiling is jacked 
up the half or three-quarters of an 
inch necessary, and when it comes 
down it holds the column firmly in 
place. 

When the ceiling must be carried 
without columns over a clear span the 
steel beams necessary to carry it are 
placed outside, above the ceiling to be 
carried, and the outer shell is attached 
by conical eyebolts and suitable hang- 
ers to the beam. It would be as well 
or better to put the beams inside were 
it not for the valuable space they 
would occupy. 

Vaults are usually made only eight 
feet high in the clear, because of the 
great cost of every added inch, and 
beams inside would cut this down, both 
for use and looks, very materially. 

The steel walls of the vault itself 
afford sufficient support for the sus- 
pended ceiling without special provis- 
ion in addition. 

Thus built and upon such founda- 
tions stand some vaults, good ones at 
that, without defense against fire at 
all, being in buildings called fireproof, 
and certainly uninflammable in their 
constructive parts. 

It is better, however, in all cases to 
provide some kind of fire-resisting 
jacketing. Of this, two kinds are 
commonly used. Nothing is_ better 
for fireproofing than a brick wall. It 
should be hollow, if possible, with two 
eight-inch walls or an outside eight- 
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Fig. 4.—Entrance to a large vault, showing the main outer door open, one of the vestibule doors 


also open, and the ‘‘day-door’’ 


inch and inside four-inch at least. The 
ceiling must be covered with at least 
four courses of brickwork. . 

All should be laid in good cement 
mortar; although lime mortar gauged 
with plaster of paris might be even 
better than cement. In a combustible 
building at least, this covering of the 
ceiling should be in form of brick 
arches, laid between iron beams, 
placed on the top of the vault, with 
the usual tierods, and made as strong 
as possible, to resist crushing bv a 
falling wall if fire should occur. 

The great objection to brick walls 
is the space that they occupy. Two 
eight-inch walls with a four-inch space 
will be twenty inches, and this carried 
around a vault of fifty feet circuit cov- 
ers about, eighty-three square feet— 
a considerable space where space is 
most valuable. So sometimes the fire- 
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concrete—cinders, plaster and cement, 
mixed and filled in between the outside 
of the vault and a quarter or three- 
eights-inch plate of soft steel held to 
the shell of the vault by anchors at 
frequent intervals. 

Besides the construction of the 
vault itself above described, there are, 
as has been said,. several other 
methods. 

In one, which is much used, and 
which is the subject of the Herring 
patents, spiegeleisen is used to resist 
penetration. This is a kind of iron 
ore found in nature and also produced 
as a waste product in certain processes, 
It can be cast into plates, and is of an 
excessive hardness, altogether impen- 
etrable by the drill, although it can be 
chipped away without difficulty. 

It is therefore used only. with an 
outside covering of chrome steel 


proofing is done with a covering of “plates, such as has been described, to 
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protect it from violence, the sniegel- 
eisen or Franklinite being depended 
upon to resist the drill. 

Another constructon that gives a 
very good safe,-and a much cheaper 
one than those hitherto described, is 
made of railroad iron—steel rails, 
placed head and flange alternately 
locking together. Thev are held to- 
gether by iron rods, and they are 
bedded in a mass of Portland cement, 
which fills all interstices, preventing 
rust, and forming a continuous shell. 
Outside and inside are covered with 
steel plates for a finish. - 

This construction presents a serious 
obstacle to the drill, as the rounding 
and irregular surfaces of the rails and 
the certainty of encountering voids 
make drilling impracticable. 

To the wedge and to explosives it 
does not present by any means the 
resistance of the steel plate construc- 
tion. If used, the type in which the 
rails are placed horizontally and bent 
at the corners is much to be preferred 
to that in which the rails are vertical 
and depend upon the outer covering 
for connection at the angles. 

It is not to be recommended for 
important work, but may serve a pur- 
pose for country banks, where cost is 
a paramount consideration. 

Less used than any of these is a 
peculiar patented construction of cast- 
iron. Massive blocks, eight or ten 
inches thick, are united by groove and 
tongue joints. The hardness and 
thickness resists the drill, and the 
joints cannot be satisfactorily attacked 
by the wedge. 

Another exceedingly interesting in- 
vention is the Corliss safe. 

It is a massive spherical envelope 
containing another sphere, which re- 
volves on vertical pivots within the 
first. This second sphere is divided 
into halves, one of which contains 
the deposit space, the other the lock- 
ing mechanism and the fortifying 
metal face. The locking is done by 
bringing the interior sphere forward, 
into close contact with the jambs of 
the opening, which is too small to per- 
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mit it to be taken out. To unlock, the 
interior sphere is screwed back an 
inch or so, and then is revolved, bring- 
ing the rear hemisphere to the front 
and giving access to the drawers and 
boxes. It is a clever device, and 
seems far less vulnerable to the pow- 
erful liquid explosives of to-day than 
a construction with numerous un- 
avoidable joints. 

It is, however, not well suited to 
vault construction. 

It has always been a favorite fancy 
of my own to construct a vault with a 
water jacket. In all of our large cities 
there is an inexhaustible water supply. 
It would need but a strictly water- 
tight door to the vault itself, and a 
watertight envelope to the vault with 
another watertight door. Th2 space 
between, once filled with water, from 
more than one secreted and protected 
pipe and provided with proper expan- 
sion pipes, would be a protection quite 
complete against fire. Equally im- 
penetrable would it be to the enter- 
prising burglar. The slightest pene- 
tration would make further penetra- 


‘tion impossible. Tools could not work 


in a flood of water. To check it would 
be out of the question, as the valves 
which controlled it would be at a dis- 
tance. Explosives would be useless 
against it, and if once started the flow 
of water would soon give an alarm of 
itself as it covered the floors andleaked 
out under doors. 

All of the strength of wall and door, 
of ceiling, floor and vestibule, would 
avail nothing without adequate pro- 
vision for locking. Nothing of course 
is thought of but the combination lock, 
an invention of admirable simplicity 
and efficacy. It has tumblers, three, 
four or more, as any other lock, but 
that these may allbethrown at the same 
time several wheels, each one with a 
single notch, must be turned so that 
the notches coincide. Simple as it is 
in principle, this is the basis of the 
most elaborate vault locks. 

This alone, however, would not suf- 
fice. The secret of the combination en- 
trusted, as it had to be, to two officers, 
was a distressing burden to the minds 
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of both and at the same time placed 
the sole responsibility on no one per- 
son. At times, under fear of physical 
violence or at the point of a pistol, 
cashiers were compelled to reveal the 
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heir to, the other still would do its 
work at the proper time. 
Notwithstanding this, hoth clocks at 
times fail to work and the vault is im- 
penetrably secured; must be broken 
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Fig. 5.—Section of a part of the wall of a vault 2 13-16 ins. thick, composed of alternate soft 
steel or iron plates, and rolled, laminated chrome steel plates. 


combination, or were taken bodily to 
the vault and compelled to open it. 
As a safeguard against this the time 
lock was invented and is generally 


* »ted. It is the same in principle as the 


‘alarm clock, but at the prearranged 
hour, instead of going off with an irre- 
pressible jangle, it noiselessly with- 
draws a small piece of metal which, un- 


into by force if there be no other help 
for it. 

A perfect precaution is the use of 
two entrances to the vaults, which are 
necessary for every safe-deposit vault, 
even the least important, and almost 
as necessary, though not so invariably 
used, on bank and other vaults. With 
two entrances the chances against 
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Fig. 6.—Section of the edge of an outer vault door 4% ins. thick and corresponding edge of jamb, 


showing rabbets of jamb and groove irons with serrated edges. 


bolts are indicated. 


til then, prevented the working of the 
combination lock. 

Two clocks are always used in each 
lock, in order that if one should stop 
from some of the ills that clocks are 


Four conical headed screw- 


both being out of order at the same 
moment are infinite. 

There is another device to avoid the 
annoyance of locking-out, an exceed- 
ingly clever and simple device it is. 
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MODERN VAULT CONSTRUCTION. 


On each wheel of the combination 
lock at the time of manufacture is cut 
another notch at a certain distance 
from the unlocking notch. A record 
of the relation that these‘notches bear 
to the first set of notches is kept by 
the manufacturers. It is so arranged, 
too, that the secondary combination 
will not work unless the time-lock is 
not going. If a lock-out occurs the 
manufacturers send a man with the 
necessary information and the lock is 
opened at once. Even the discovery 
of the clue to the secondary combina- 
tion would give no clue, it will be seen, 
to the primary combination. 

A weak point of every vault is where 
the spindle of the lock penetrates the 
door. A hole through a door, how- 
ever carefully protected, is an imper- 
fection in its resisting power.  Ac- 
cordingly there has been.devised an 
automatic lock, a time-lock like the 
rest, but so arranged that at a certain 
hour a mechanism of powerful springs 
is released, which throws the bolts 
and locks the door; and again at a cer- 
tain hour withdraws the bolts and un- 
locks it. 

The serious objection to this is that 
it does its work so well. Should a 
mob hold possession, havine disposed 
of the proper officers, all the mob 
would have to. do would be to sit 
around chewing tobacco at its leisure 
until the lock unlocked itself, when it 
could enter and amass considerable 
wealth. This consideration often rules 
out this clever automatic lock. 

The boxes, as they are commonly 
called—safes, more properly—with 
which a safe-deposit vault is fitted up 
are matters of minute consideration. 
The depth is uniformly two feet: the 
difference in size is upon the face. 
This size varies from two-and-a-half 
by five inches to twenty by thirty, or 
more. Safes have been made as 
small as one-and-a-half by five inches, 
and under certain conditions these 
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small safes rent easily. There is a 
multitude of small details of informa- 
tion about these matters quite essen- 
tial to the proper construction, yet 
almost impossible to communicate in 
a magazine article. The horizontal 
partitions are a quarter-inch thick, 
rabbetted for a door-stop. To these 
the doors are hung by a special form 
of hinge that permits them to open 
flat back against the adjoining box. 
The hinges are all on the right hand 
of the person facing the door, tne 
sinister side of the door, except when 
the door is against a wall on the 
dexter side, then it is hung the other 
way. Key locks and combination 
locks are both used, usually inter- 
changeable to suit the tenant, and 
each having advantages of its own, 
which will occur to anybody. The 
keys are different up to a certain 
point, but when tlie safes exceed a 
certain number there will be more 
than one safe in that vault which a 
key will open. Not much risk to be 
sure, but some. 

There must be provided a key 


closet in some corner of the vault, 


built like the safes theinselves, and 
used to keep the keys of the unoccu- 
pied safes. 

The doors of the safes are from 
half an inch to an inch thick of a 
plate of five-ply chrome steel, the 
larger, say above a square foot of 
face, provided with bolt work like any 
large safe. : 

The construction of these banks of 
safes is, so to speak, iron cabinet 
work, so great is the care and accu- 
racy of fit required. 

The details of the construction and 
the reasons for certain ways of doing 
things might be indefinitely elabor- 
ated. Enough has been said to give a 
notion of the requirements and ac- 
cepted methods to one entering upon 
such work without previous knowl- 
edge of it. 


John Beverley Robinson 
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Nassau and Cedar Streets, New York City. Rowe & Baker, Architects. 
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THE STANDARD OIL CO.’S ENLARGED BUILDING. 


Architects, Kimball & Thompson. 


Lower Broadway, New York City. 
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John T. Williams, Architect. 


Broadway and Pearl Street, New York City. 
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THE WOODBRIDGE BUILDING. 
William, Platt and John Streets, New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


CATHEDRAL OF SISTERON AND TOWERS OF ANCIENT WALLS. 


PRENGH CATH EDR ATES: 


THE CATHEDRAL OF PROVENCE. VI. 


ITHIN a limited area in the 
Department of the Basses 

Alpes is a group of three 

small cathedrals which have many 
points of similarity. While retain- 
ing, to a considerable extent, the plan 
and structure of the other Provencal 
cathedrals, they have characteristics 
of their own. I refer to the cathedrals 
of Sisteron, Digne and Sénez, and 
with them may be included the little 
concathedral of Forcalquier, whose 
portal resembles that of Sénez which, 
in its turn, is manifestly derived from 
those of Digne and Sisteron. None of 
these churches have detail of Roman 
character, though the influence of Ro- 
man motifs has not wholly disappeared 
from the cathedral of Sisteron. In 


1 


the others, however, there is scarcely 
a suggestion of that rich art that flour- 
ished in Provence in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. They belong, there- 
fore, to a somewhat later time than the 
cathedrals we have been studying, 
though the complete absence of any 
records renders their date a matter of 
conjecture. Of the cathedral of Sis- 
teron it is stated that its reconstruc- 
tion was begun in 1015 by bishop 
Frondon (died 1030); but the struc- 
ture and the detail are manifestly so 
much later that it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the present edifice is the one 
undertaken at that time. The second 
half of the twelfth century is certainly 
a safer period in which to place it. 
Sisteron is a city that enjoys the ad- 
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vantage of an extraordinary situation. 
Built on a rocky gorge on the river 
Durance, and surrounded by precipi- 
tous rocks, on the highest of which is 
one of the strongest citadels in France, 
its narrow streets, its ancient military 
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north aisle, and a low octagonal lan- 
tern over the dome of the choir. Save 
the west front its exterior is plain al- 
most to severity, yet it exhibits marks 
of Italian influence in its flattish gable 
and its main portal, which is almost 


CATHEDRAL OF SISTERON; 
Longitudinal Section Through South Aisle. 


remains, its curious old houses and its 
primitive aspect, give it an interest 
apart from its cathedral, and though 
seldom visited it is one of the most in- 
teresting cities in Provence. 

Its cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Pomeriis is the most important of the 
sub-Alpine cathedrals. Though small 
—its greatest length is 144 feet—its 
interior consists of a nave and aisles, 
with three apses, and chapels added at 


identical with that of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame du Bourg at Digne. 
The nave is of the Provengal type; 
four bays with tunnel vaults, a fifth 
bay with an octagonal dome, and an 
apse beyond. The vaults, however, 
depart from the usual form and are 
round instead of pointed as in earlier 
churches. They are carried on single 
vault arches resting on slender half 
columns applied to the centre of the 
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CATHEDRAL OF SISTERON; 
Longitudinal Section Through Nave. 


various times. The interior is of a 
very dark stone, almost black, and be- 
ing lighted by but few windows, has 
a most impressive effect. There is a 
small tower at the east end of the 


large square piers separating the nave 
from the aisles. These piers are square 
in plan, with half columns applied to 
the centre of each face, all resting on a 
large unmoulded base, whose height 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


diminishes towards the altar. The 
capitals of the half-columns carrying 
the arches between the nave and the 
aisles are continued on the rectangu- 
lar part of the piers to the half-col- 
umns of the nave vault, which rise 


CATHEDRAL OF SISTERON; 
Transverse Section. 


above them. The first pair of col- 
umns have strongly conventualized 
foliage, while the others are of a plain 
swollen type. The arches opening to 
the aisles are double pointed and 
unmoulded, those in the first bay hav- 
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string. It has an inward slope of a coni- 
cal section, and a string a short dis- 
tance up divides the dome, which is 
without ribs. The entrance arch of 
the nave apse is round, though all the 
other lower arches of the nave are 
pointed. A pointed arch in the 
wall over it is below a small 
round splayed window, over 
which is an open maltese cross 
cut in the wall. The apse is a 
short rectangular portion with 
a semicircle beyond roofed with 
a semidome. which is slightly 
lower than the tunnel vault or 
deep arch over the preceding 
part. The original structure of 
the apse wall is almost com- 
pletely hidden by the altar 
piece and niches for statues 
(XVII. century); it is lighted 
by a round topped window on 
the south side, and on the north 
side at the entrance, is a large and in- 
teresting door frame in the Renais- 
sance style now used as a canopy for 
seats placed below it. 

The aisles are high and narrow, as 
is usual in the aisled churches of Proy- 
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SISTERON ; 


Plan. 


ing a small hollow worked on_ the 
edge. 

The dome has some peculiarities of 
its own. The pendentives have some- 
what long triangular bases and sup- 
port the octagon without a separating 


ence. Like the nave they have round 
tunnel vaults with plain arches on 
half columns. The outer walls have 
single round arches, below which are 
the chapel entrances. None of these 
are of special note. On the north side 
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CATHEDRAL OF 


Photographed by M. Eysseric. 


they are of various depths, those of 
the first and fourth bays being scarce- 
ly more than recesses with tunnel 
vaults. The second bay on this side 
is the usual entrance, and entirely 
featureless, while the chapel of the 
third bay, which has a ribbed cross 
vault, is the only true chapel on this 
side. On the south the chapels have 
the merit of regularity, though not all 
built at. thegsame’ times), ‘The- wall 
arches have disappeared in some bays, 
and save the second chapel all the en- 
trance arches are large and clumsy. 
The ribbed cross vaults differ in mi- 
nor particulars, and the windows are 
round or pointed, and arranged one 
or two to a chapel. The aisle apses 
are small and without ornament. 

The exterior of the cathedral though 
plain is not uninteresting. The west 
facade has been restored, but care- 
fully and judiciously. It is rather low, 
owing tdathe fact that the ground 
slopes downward behind it, the floor 
of the nave being nine steps below the 
grottrd. » Four large buttresses, with 
sloping tops, divide the front into 


SISTERON. 


three parts, of which that to the right 
with inclined sides contains stairs to 
the organ gallery. In the upper part 
of each division is a round window,,. 
the central one larger than the other, 
and all with deeply splayed frames. 
The portal, rather slender and high, 
consists of a round arch with a half 
arch on each side resting against the 
adjoining buttress. The half arches. 
are single, while the central one is re- 
cessed with roll mouldings carried on 
two columns on each. side. The 
structure is almost identical with that 
of the portal of the ancient cathedral of 
Digne, but there is an essential dif- 
ference in the upper part, which is. 
here inclosed with a pointed gable, 
with half gables over the half arches. 
A small bas-relief of an animal is in- 
serted in the central gable over the 
arch. The columns are recent restora- 
tions, and are slender delicate shafts 
whose bases stand on a high base with 
a moulded top that run across the 
wall. The capitals, however, save 
those of the outer columns, are origi- 
nal, and their conventualized acanthus 


SISTERON.—EAST END. 
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leaves indicate a considerable depart- 
ure from the Roman type. The first 
arch within the portal rests on a pilas- 
ter, and has a somewhat broad capital 
with symbolic animals. 

The other portions of the exterior 
are plain walls and unimportant but- 
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The eastern wall is as featureless as 
the sides. The apses are unornament- 
ed. The choir has no gable, but a 
portion of its end wall forms part of 
the base of the octagon which sur- 
mountsthedome. The latter isaloggia- 
like structure, with small piers on the 


CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME DU BOURG, DIGNE.—MAIN DOORWAY. 


tresses. The tower is rectangular, its 
longer east anf west sides having two 
small pointed windows in its upper 
stage, with one in the others. It has a 
low modern octagonal spire. Beyond 
the tower is the uninteresting sacristy 
and former chapter house, enclosing 
the north apse. 


corners and columns between them, 
with a passageway behind closed by a 
solid wall. <A high piece of plain wall 
surmounts the loggia. The treatment 
is novel and beautiful, but the mis- 
shappen form of the eastern wall of the 
cathedral, the awkward effect of the 
adjoining tower, and the severity of 
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CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME DU BOURG, DIGNE.— SOUTH SIDE, NAVE AND TRANSEPT. 
Photographed by M. Eysseric. 


every part, deprive it of those adiuncts 
of regularity and beauty which are es- 
sential to a fine effect. 


EE 


The city of Digne, the flourishing 
and busy capital of the Department of 
the Basses Alpes, has two cathedrals. 
The present cathedral of Notre Dame 
et S. Jerome is a Gothic structure of 
the fifteenth century. The old cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame du Bourg, on the 
outskirts of the city, dates from the 
twelfth century, in plan at least,though 
the whole of its upper fabric appears 
to be of the thirteenth, while the es- 
sential parts of the facade belong to 
the fourteenth. Even in its present 
dismantled and deserted state it is one 
of the most interesting monuments of 
the region. It is an excellent type of 
a simple form of Romanesque archi- 
tecture, in which the direct reproduc- 
tion of Roman-like ornament has disap- 
peared, while the simplicity and regu- 


larity of its plan, together with the 
almost unique circumstance among 
French cathedrals that it is practically 
unrestored, make it more than usually 
valuable for comparative study, and a 
really delightful church to visit. 

It is extremely simple: a nave of 
five bays, 165 feet long and 26 wide, 
shallow transepts of a single bay each, 
a short rectangular apse, a tower, and 
a sacristy—quite formless in its archi- 
tecture—which, when it was built 
towards 1335, formed a chapel. And 
the construction is as simple as the 
plan. It has pointed tunnel vaults 
throughout, of the usual type, carried 
on double arches, but the supporting 
piers, instead of being, as heretofore, a 
group of rectangles, have the central 
or outer rectangle displaced for a half 
column. The capitals are clumsily 
carved and of a distinctively Roman- 
esque type, with a heavy abacus that 
forms a string at the base of the vaults. 
This form is used throughout the 
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church, in the aisles, at the opening of 
the transepts, and at the entrance of 
the apse, which, like the other parts, 
has also a pointed tunnel vault, though 
slightly lower than that of the nave. 
The nave wall is marked off by single 
arches, whose piers have plainly 
moulded capitals. There is practical- 
ly no decoration in this interior, and 
even the windows are of the same 
severe character as the rest of the 
structure. On the north side there 
are none at all, but the south wall con- 
tains three, with splayed frames with 
roll mouldings. Three similar win- 
dows light the end wall of the apse, 
and larger ones the end walls of the 
transepts. Instead of apses the tran- 
Septs shave, sitleeach eastern’ wall; a 
pointed recess, and in the south tran- 
sept, in the west wall, is a doorway 
that opens to a small vaulted crypt un- 
der the tower, where the curious who 
need other things than cathedrals to 
interest them, mav see some particu- 
larly horrid mummified human skel- 
elonss 

It is, in truth, a strange and deserted 
little church, used only at certain fes- 
tivals, and perhaps not now as its his- 
torians record was once the annual 
custom; for its ancient caretaker, to 
whom you must apply for the key, will 
protest against your removing your hat 
in its cold damp interior. It contains 
an altar, but it does not suggest use 
nor that loving care which might be 
looked for in so curious and ancient a 
building. There are some nearly ob- 
literated remains of frescoes on the 
nave walls, dating from the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries. The most in- 
teresting is a Last Judgment on the 
south side, which, though much de- 
faced, is still legible. 

Of the exterior there are but two 
parts that show architectural treat- 
ment, the facade and the tower. The 
west front, which has been repaired in 
our own day, though scarcely more 
than was necessary to keep it intact, 
is enclosed within two huge buttress- 
es. The central part is divided hor- 
izontally into two nearly equal divi- 
sions, of which the lower is formed by 
the porch, which, as has been pointed 
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out, is very similar to the main porch 
of the cathedral of Sisteron. It con- 
sists of a deeply recessed arch with 
large roll mouldings; the columns 
which supported it have disappeared, 
but the capitals remain. The outer 
arch, plain and unornamented, is con- 
tinued on each side by a single half 
arch that rests against the enclosing 
buttress. A projecting stone between 
the junction of the main and_ half 
arches was formerly supported by a 
column standing on the back of an 
archaic lion. The lions are still in 
place, but the columns have disap- 
peared. Above the arches is a plainly 
moulded string, with two corbels be- 
low which were doubtless part of the 
original finish of the porch. It is com- 
pleted by a narrow sloping covering. 
This porch was repaired in the four- 
teenth century, at which time the cap- 
itals were put in place. This was 
probably prior to 1330, at which date 
a consecration of the church took 
place. 

Above the porch is a large circular 
window, with a broad frame of rolls 
and hollows, which are repeated with- 
in, and which is evidently of the same 
date as the portal. The thin pointed 
arch of the nave vault appears on the 
outer wall over it, the space above, 
under the flat pointed roof, being filled 
in with stone-work that has partly 


‘fallen away and been roughly restored. 


Below, on each side, is a small niche 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
that to the south containing a statue. 

The north wall is entirely plain ex- 
ceptforthe top of a pointed door-frame 
and the flat buttresses, which are 
stopped with a slope below a string 
that runs along the wall, a system we 
have seen in the cathedrals of Vaison 
and Cavaillon. The roof—a bare cov- 
ering—is carried on a rough piece of 
wall above. 

On the south side the wall is in bet- 
ter shape. The buttresses are the 
same, but the nave windows have 
moulded frames as within. The tower, 
which lost its spire in 1568, adjoins 
the west face of the south transept, 
and, with the exception of the main 
portal, is the most interesting feature 
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of the exterior. Various dates have 
been assigned to it, some authorities 
dating its lower part as a gallo-Roman 
wall of the sixth and seventh centur- 
ies, repaired in the ninth, while the 
upper stages are placed in the tenth 
century. These dates are certainly too 
early, for no other portion of the 
church goes as far back. But the 
lower stage, whose south face is decor- 
ated with two pairs of small round 
arches with a central corbel, and 
which is built of small stones, 1s un- 
questionably earlier than the two up- 
per stages, built of largish smooth 
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stones, and of which the first is solid 
and plain, with an applied columnette 
on the corners—with capitals too 
small for the columns and apparently 
from another structure—and the up- 
per with two round arched windows, 
with triple recessed frames, without 
ornament; a construction which ap- 
pears to date from the epoch at which 
the cathedral was built, and prob- 
ably completed in the twelfth century. 
The lower part of the west wall of the 
tower has a shallow projection, nearly 
in ruins, with a small window that 
lights the crypt below. 


Barr Ferree. 


Fig. 1.—S. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna (6th Century). 


A DISCOVERY OF HORIZONTAL CURVES IN MEDIEVAL ITALIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 
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HE announcement that the refine- 
ment of curving horizontal lines, 
hitherto generally supposedtobe 

restricted to the temples of the Greeks, 
has been discovered in Medieval Ital- 
ian cloisters and churches is doubtless 
open to preliminary suspicion and 


scepticism. The facts, however, 
appear to be firmly — established 
by the Brooklyn Institute Sur- 


vey of 1895,* and what these facts are 
it will be the purpose of the present ar- 
ticle to describe. 

Inasmuch as scepticism and incre- 
dulity are to be anticipated, it may be 
well to disarm them in advance, as far 
as possible, by some preliminary ex- 
planations. These will take the shape 
of a reminder that our knowledge of 
the uses and purpose of curves in an- 
cient architecture is at present ex- 
tremely limited and fragmentary. 

The general and practically univer- 
sal presumption is, at present, that 
these curves were all rising curves in 
vertical planes and that they were con- 
fined to Greek temples. The mention 
of the curves is generally confined in 
popular works to the Parthenon at 
Athens and the presumption that they 
were intended in the Parthenon to 
produce the effect of exactly straight 


*For a preliminary account of the work of this 
Survey, see Vol. VI., No. 1. 


lines by counteracting certain optical 
appearances of sagging and downward 
deflection, is also a very general one in 
the rare mentions of the subject by 
English or American experts. 

As long as the account of the Greek 
curves is mainly confined to the Par- 
thenon it does undoubtedly appear im- 
probable that a refinement considered 
specially characteristic of this marvel- 
lously perfect building should be 
found in Medieval work, separated by 
many centuries from the Greek cul- 
ture of the fifth century B.C. As 
long as the presumption is general that 
the Greek curves were always curves 
in elevation and always intended to 
correct an optical downward deflec- 
tion, so long the existence of curves 
in Medieval architecture, which could 
not have had this purpose, is open to 
suspicion. 

It seems, therefore, wise to stress 
the importance of an article which ap- 
peared in the “Architectural Record” 
in the Spring of 1895, as bearing on the 
announcements of the present Paper,* 
and to urge a review of this former ar- 
ticle, by any one who is disposed to 
subject these later announcements to 
critical investigation. 


*Vol. IV., No. 4. ‘‘The origin of Greek hori- 
zontal curves.’’ This article has been republished 
by the Smithsonian Institution in the ‘“‘Smithson- 
ian Report for 1894 ’’—the actual publication dat- 
ing 1896; under the title of ‘‘A Discovery of 
Greek Horizontal Curves in the Maison Carree at 
Nimes,’’ pp. 5738-578. 
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It was shown by this article that the 
prominence given to theories of op- 
tical correction in the matter of the 
Greek curves, on the part of English 
and American experts, is due to their 
natural respect for the high authority 
of Mr. Penrose, who has especially de- 
veloped this explanation in depend- 
ence on the account given by the Ro- 
man author Vitruvius. (But Mr. Pen- 
rose, be it observed, in the first place, 
does not offer his explanations as to 
optical correction as final, or as more 
than tentative. In the second place he 
suggests additional explanations of a 
Greek preference for the beauty or 
variety of the curving line as alterna- 
tive or additional causes.) It was also 
shown by this article that the curves 
in plan (as distinct from curves in ele- 
vation) on the flanks of the Neptune 
Temple at Paestum were unknown to 
Mr. Penrose,* that such curves are 
also found in the Roman temple at 
Nimes known as the Maison Carreée 
and in the court of the Egyptian tem- 
ple at Medinet Habou. It was shown 
moreover that the curves at Medinet 
Habou were discovered by Mr. Pen- 
nethorne before he made the discov- 
ery of the Parthenon curves and that 
this Egyptian discovery actually led 
to the other; in spite of which fact the 
Egyptian curves, which are curves in 
plan and not in elevation, have never 
been considered as: an element in the 
problem of purpose—because their ex- 
istence has been overlooked and ig- 
nored. The curves in plan which 
have just been mentioned have not 
been considered in the theories of a 
purpose of optical correction, and the 
facts are outside of these theories. 

It is a natural tendency of popular 
writers to restrict their mention of 
Greek refinements to the curves, to 
restrict their mention of the curves to 
the Parthenon, and to restrict their 
mention of the probable explanation 


to the one which is best known to — 


them. 
Lest popular readers should be mis- 
led by this tendency of popular writ- 


*These curves were photographed by the Brook- 
lyn. Institute Survey in 1895. 
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ers, lest us accent the following points 
as important to our own account of 
curves as found in the buildings of 
Medieval Italy. 

(a) The Greek refinements were not 
confined to curves. They included 
constructive asymmetry in apparently 
equal dimensions, of all members 
and spacings. They included an 
avoidance of all parallels in verticals as 
well as in horizontals. ‘(Even the 
curves do not have the same amount 
of deflection on the stylobate which 
holds for the entablature.) These re- 
finements consequently included an 
avoidance of all exactly perpendicular 
lines in favor of constructed leans, both 
outward and inward. (These facts are 
also found in the buildings of Medie- 
val Italy, as being due to construction 
and not to accident or carelessness. 
See article preceding and the article 
to follow.) : 

(b) The curves of ancient architect- 
ure are not confined to Greek temples. 
They are also found in Egyptian and 
in Roman temples. . 

(c) The curves of ancient architect- 
ure are not confined to curves in ele- 
vation, but they also include curves in 
plan. This holds even of the Parthe- 
non, although no authority known to 
me has mentioned the curves in plan 
of the alignment of the portico col- 
umns of the Parthenon aside from 
Burnouf.* They are convex to the 
exterior. 

(d) The theories of optical correc- 
tion, as explaining Greek curves, are 
best known to readers of English pub- 
lications, but they are not favored by 
Boutmy,* the leading French author- 
ity on this subject, nor by the Ger- 
man art historians like Jacob Burck- 
hardt and Schnaase. 

(e) Neither Penrose nor any other 
authority has ever antagonized the 
view that an effect of “‘life’’ and beauty 
was one purpose of the Greek curves, 
and Penrose has expressly mentioned 
this explanation. 


* “Revue de ]’Architecture,’”’ 1875, p. 152. 


* “Philosophie de Jl’ Architecture en Grece.’’ 
This work has been recently republished with a 
new title, Le Parthenon et le Genie Gree. Armand 
Colin et Cie., Paris. 
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(f) It may also be mentioned that 
two authorities, Hotter and Boutmy, 
(to whose names we may add that of 
the American artist Stillman) have 
supposed the purpose of the Greek 
curves to have included that of exag- 
gerating dimensions by artificial ef- 
fects of curvilinear perspective. Arrti- 
ficial effects of perspective were cer- 
tainly intended by other devices used 
in Medieval Italian churches* and 
there are, in Italian churches, some 
cases of bends in elevation (if not of 
curves) in which a purpose of perspec- 
tive exaggeration seems to be clearly 
involved. 


if 


Many or most of the Medieval Ital- 
ian horizontal curves are found in the 
Italo-Byzantine or Byzantine-Roman- 
esque churches. None of the horizon- 
tal curves have been found in the Ital- 
ian Gothic, excepting in cathedrals 
like those of Siena and Orvieto, which 
in other details, and in recorded his- 
tory, have affiliations with Pisan in- 
flaences and artists and consequently 
with the Byzantine-Romanesque. Out- 
side of the Fiesole Cathedral (Roman- 
esque) most of the important instances 
of horizontal curves have been 
found in centres like Ravenna, Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa and Lucca (an art depen- 
dency of Pisa). This is suggestive of 
historic continuity through Greek By- 
zantine art and of a historic connec- 
tion with classic architecture. 

It would thus appear, as a_ conse- 
quence that later Greco-Roman An- 
tiquity made a wider use of these re- 
finements than has been supposed. 
In fact, on the instant that curves 


are conceded to have been used 
in the Italo-Byzantine architecture, 
the conclusion will be inevitable 
that it is only the general de- 


struction of the monuments. which ~ 


has obliterated the connecting links 
between the use of the curves as found 
at Nimes in the 2d century, A. D., and 
their use as found at Ravenna in S. 


* “Architectural Record,’’ Vol. VI., No. 2, 


“Perspective Illusions,”’ ete. 
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Apollinare Nuovo in the 6th century 
A. D. This gap is not much greater 
than that which exists at present be- 
tween the curves of the Maison Carrée 
and those of the temple of Olympian 
Jupiter at Athens (dated by Penrose to 
174 B. C.) or between these last and 
those of the Parthenon. The gap is 
not nearly as great as that which now 
separates the curves of the Neptune 
temple at Paestum (6th cent. B. C.) 
from those of Medinet Habou (13th 
Ceti, wees Ge) 

Aside from a list of the Medieval 
Italian buildings in which curves have 
been observed and an account of their 
appearance, it is necessary to show the 
vossible sceptic that thrust of vault- 
ings or arches or other accidental 
causes could not account for them. It 
is also necessary to show that careless 
building could not explain them. 

We will begin our list with Ravenna, 
because the sixth century church of S. 
Apollinare Nuovo is the earliest one in 
which the Medieval curves have been 
noticed (Fig. 1). The ascendency of 
Greco-Byzantine influence in _ this 
church is, of course, undisputed 

In S. Apollinare Nuovo the lines of 
the nave columns supporting the clere- 
story are arranged in parallel curves 
in plan, of about six inches deflection 
at the centre from a stretched line. 
The curve is convex to the nave on 
the right side of the church and con- 
cave to the nave on the left side (look- 
ing toward the choir). These curves 
continue in the clerestory walls up to 
the ceiling. There are no aisle vault- 
ings in this church to exercise thrust, 
and if there were, one of the curves 
would be against the thrust. The nave 
is timber-roofed, as was always the 
case in the early Christian basilicas of 
Italy, and the arched ceilings of the 
aisles are Renaissance lath and plas- 
ter. This is visible through an un- 
repaired break in the ceiling as one as- 
cends to the organ loft, by a stairway 
from the right aisle. The best place 
to sight for the curves of the walls is 
from this organ loft. The walls of this 
church retain the original sixth cen- 
tury mosaics, and this is the only case 
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in Europe of an early Christian bas- 
ilica which has retained its side wall 
mosaics. This is a fortunate point for 
our observation, because if the walls 
had moved, the mosaics would have 
dropped off or would have been 
badly damaged; but no one will ser- 
iously suggest a movement of the 
earth’s surface or any accidental dis- 
placement of masonry as_ having 
moved both lines of columns, from the 
pavement up, and both walls, up to the 
ceiling, into parallel curves in plan. 
These curves were discovered on Oct. 
14th, 1895, after Mr. McKecknie’s five 
months’ time had expired and after he 
had left Italy. Consequently no pho- 
tographs were taken here. ‘The meas- 
ures as given below were taken to a 
straight line. On the left side of the 
church this line was stretched tightly 
from the first column to the last, on 
the side toward the nave, and the meas- 
ures, in inches, begin at the entrance. 

0.0, 24, 3, 44, 5, 6, 4, 24, 13, 23, 0. 

According to these measures the 
curve, concave to the nave, is strong- 
est at the centre and is unbroken with 
exception of the placing of the tenth 
column. On the right side of the 
nave a line was stretched on the nave 
side of the columns at a distance of 
six inches from each of the two end 
columns. Thus the measures below, 
as they decrease toward the centre, in- 
dicate a curve convex to the nave, 
which is strongest at the fourth and 
fifth columns from the entrance and 
which is regular, with exception of a 
bend at the tenth column. The same 
bend occurs in the case of the same 
column on the opposite side. See the 
measures below, which begin at the 
entrance: 

6, 53 3%, 2, 2; 2%, 2%, 38, 44, 7%) 6}. 

Fig. I is taken from an ordinary 
photograph and does not sight on the 
curve, which in the given aisle is con- 
vex to the nave; but it illustrates the 
survival of the wall mosaics in the nave 
and the general appearance of the 
church. 

We will now rehearse the facts al- 
ready mentioned which bar out the 
suggestion of accidental movement. 
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(a) The curves start at the pavement in 
the alignment of columns and_ the 
measures are taken at this level. (b) 
There are no vaultings in the church, 
the aisle ceilings be.ng Renaissance 
lath and plaster. (c) Lhe curves are 
parallel as regards direction and if a 
thrust’? could be imagined as having 
ever existed in the building one of the 
two parallel curves must have been 
counter to the thrust. 

it is generally conceded by experts 
that curves in masonry construction 
must be due to constructive purpose, 
unless they are due to thrust. This 
view is explained by the obvious point 
that careless or rough building might 
produce a “wobble” or an irregular 
line, but that it could not produce a 
curve. The thrust which produces a 
bulge or curve can only be exercised 
by a vaulting of masonry and it does 
not operate in timber-roofed buildings. 
In all vaulted churches the push or 


thrust of the vaultings against 
the supporting walls or piers 1s 
oreatesty ateu thet centro ausar ante 
building, because at the ends of 


the thrust the vaulting is tied in by 
transverse walls. Hence there is a 
tendency in the thrust of the vaulting 
of a side aisle to bulge out the wall of 
the clerestory toward the centre of the 
church. Otherwise a curve in ma- 
sonry must be produced by a gradual 
and delicate series of changes in di- 
rection, all tending at first in one direc- 
tion and all tending subsequently in a 
contrary direction. Such an arrange- 
ment implies contrivance and the ef- 
fort of the human will, as a matter of 
course. When the curve “in plan” ofa 
clerestory wall starts in the alignment 
of a series of columns, the conditions 
of the problem are the same. In the 
case of one line of columns the chances 
against an accidental arrangement ina 
curve, due to carelessness,are the same 
which hold against drawing a_ se- 
quence of numbers first in a regularly 
rising and then in a regularly descend- 
ing scale, and where two lines of col- 
umns are in question, of which each 
one shows a deviation from the recti- 
linear line of the same general charac- 
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ter and direction, the chances against 
accidental arrangement, due to care- 
lessness, are so increased that the cer- 
tainty of a constructive purpose is fair- 
ly established. The doubts which may 
still cling, in spite of all probabilities, 
to a single case, where the conse- 
quences involved are revolutionary for 
the present attitude and knowledge of 
the art historian, ought to disappear 
in face of such a series of observations 
as will follow. 

Meantime it may be suggested that 
scepticism, even for one case, must be 
consistent with itself. If it could be 
even suggested that the phenomena 
in S. Apollinare Nuovo were acciden- 
tal, it would follow that the masons of 
the given church and the given city, at 
the given time, were unfamiliar with 
the method usual in building a straight 
wall, of stretching a line, and build- 
ing to it. How then could it happen 
that the outer walls of S. Apollinare 
Nuovo are perfectly straight, which is 
the fact? 

If again it should be assumed that 
these parallel curves are due _ to 
Medieval carelessness, how can _ it 
le explained that the columns of 
5S. Apollinare in Classe, another 
sixth) (century. Ravenna church, 
are placed in perfectly straight lines. 
The measures in this last church for 
widths of nave and aisles, as compared 
at the two ends of the church, show ac- 
curate building in the right aisle to a 
hair’s breadth, accurate building in the 
nave with an error of only two centi- 
metres, accurate building in the left 
aisle, with an error of only five centi- 
metres. These errors do not specify a 
deflection of straight lines, resembling 
a curve, but they relate simply to dif- 
ferences in width at opposite ends of 
the building and in measures which 
were intended to be equal. They may 
be regarded, therefore, as establishing 
for this church the limit of error due 
to ordinary causes. 

As I am not able to publish photo- 
eraphs sighting on the wall curves 
of S. Apollinare Nuovo for reasons 
explained above, it is well to say that 
they are of regular and even construc- 
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tion. This is implied by the existence 
in this church of the before-mentioned 
mosaics: Byzantine artists are at least 
free from the suspicion of making mo- 
saics with an uneven surface. In other 
words, the well-known fact that the 
mosaics are here verifies my asser- 
tion that the curves of the walls are 
even and regular. The expert who 
wishes to test my observation for 
curves in the clerestory walls of S. 
Apollinare Nuovo should make use of 
the organ gallery over the entrance, 
from which point of view the most sat- 
isfactory sightings are obtained for the 
upper walls of the church. The pho- 
tographs published in this article for 
other churches give a correct idea of 
the nature of these curves. 

The church of S. Donato in Genoa 
(11th century Byzantine-Romanesque) 
shows regular parallel curves, with a 
deflection of six inches, in both lines of 
nave columns, beginning at the bases 
and continuing in the clerestory walls 
to the height of the ceiling. These facts 
were noticed by our party of three on 


_ the first day we spent in Italy, on land- 


ing at Genoa; but the measures were 
not taken until a second visit to Genoa, 
after Mr. McKecknie had left Italy. 
They were then taken on a Sunday, 
shortly before Mass, and consequently 
in a hurried way, as regards details, 
but with perfectly satisfactory results. 

A cord was stretched in the left aisle, 
44 inches out from the column nearest 
the entrance and 54 inches out from 
the column next to the choir. The 
nave is thirty-five paces long and there 
are seven columns. The measures at 
the first and last column show the 
points at which the cord was stretched 
and must be subtracted from the other 
measures to obtain the amount of 
curve. 

43, 6, 74, 10, 10, 84, 53. 

There is no break in this scheme, 
the measures show a curve of about six 
inches convex to the nave (the line be- 
ing on the aisle side). On the oppo- 
site side a pulpit interfered with taking 
measures, but the facts are the same. 
There are two witnesses besides my- 
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self for the existence of the curves in 
the clerestory walls of this church, Mr. 
Nelson Goodyear and Mr. John W. 
McKecknie. 

As to the general delicacy of these 
curves in the upper walls of the given 
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of the masonry joints; the curve is del- 
icate and regular and it starts in the 
bases of the columns at the pavement. 
It is much more pronounced on the 
line photographed than it is at the 
pavement, but the aisle vaulting could 


Fig. 2—CURVE IN PLAN, CATHEDRAL OF GENOA. 


The curve begins in the columnar alignment at the level of the pavement, and has an upper de- 
flection of about eight inches.—Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


buildings a photograph taken in the 
Genoa Cathedral by Mr. McKecknie 
on the first day of our survey in Italy 
will be of interest (Fig. 2). The pho- 
graph was taken frg.n -se © -an gal- 
lery above the entrance, sighting down 
on the curve. There are no partings 


i | 
i. 


not have produced this increase, be- 
ing too far above it.. The curve has 
about eight inches deflection, accord- 
ing to Mr. McKecknie’s estimate, on 
the line photographed. The deflection 
in the line of columns at the pavement 
is about two inches. The curve would 
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be much more apparent in the picture 
if it had been possible to place the 
camera farther to the left and sighting 
more directly on the line. 

No curve could be noticed in the 
opposite clerestory wall of the Genoa 
Cathedral. 

It is also the case at Trani that only 
one wall is curved. Here also the 
curve starts in the bases of the col- 
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Fiesole Cathedral (twelfth century 


Romanesque) deserves the close atten- 
tion of the expert (Fig. 4). Our pho- 
tographs here (made under many dis- 
advantages) were less successful in 
showing the facts which actually ap- 
pear by sighting, but as seen by the 
eye the curves at Fiesole are more re- 
markable than any so far mentioned; 


Fig. 3.—THE CURVE AT TRANI. 


It extends upward from the supporting columns and their bases, showing thrust to be impossible. 
Republished from Vol. VI., No. 1. Fig. 5. Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


A umns and here also it increases in the 

a upper wall. Our photograph at Trani 

Was so successful that it is repeated 

here from the first article of this series 

3). By Mr. McKecknie’s meas- 

e columns are placed in a curv- 

ing line of five inches deflection at the 

a: and in the upper wall the curve 

ae to over a foot deflection, by 

. McKecknie’s guess. The survey 

50 possesses a photograph sighting 

the curve at Trani along the line 
she bases of the columns. 


: 


having a deflection of about twelve 
inches, and they are attested by the 
extremely careful and accurate survey, 
published herewith, as well as by the 
eyesight of three observers. The 
curves are parallel reiurning curves 
(Hogarth’s “line of beauty’) on both 
sides of the church, starting from the 
e3 eu piers and rising in the 
fe cat irg of the church, The 
mi *< ain etic. of the line of the 
piers from a straight line at the 
bases is about a foot. We have here 
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Fig. 4.—-PLAN OF THE FIESOLE CATHEDRAL. 


Showing pier spacings which narrow toward the choir 


John 


lls. 


and parallel returning curves in th 


These curves continue in the clerestory wa 


ment of piers. 


Survey by Mr. 


McKecknie. 
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another case attested by ‘a detailed 
survey into which no_ suspicion of 
either carelessness or thrust can be 
injected. No case has been so far 
quoted in which the objection of 
thrust could appear, for this is nat- 


iT ae 


¢/ 


Fig. 5.—PHOTOGRAPH SIGHTING ON THE CURVE IN PLAN OF THE FACADE 
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plan. In this case, if my memory does 
not fail me, both outer walls of the 
church follow the same line, which is 
not the case at Fiesole. -Some re- 
marks on an explanation current in 
Northern Europe and offered by the 


OF ST. 


MARK’S, VENICE. 


The deflection at the pavement is ten inches, concave to the Piazza; i. e., 
The curve is repeated in the retreating upper story. 


thrust. 


urally eliminated when the curves are 
found in the plan of the foundations. 
Moreover, there are no vaultings at 
Fiesole. That both clerestory walls of 
a church, including the supporting 
piers could be built in parallel return- 
ing curves as a result of accident, is 
wholly incredible. , 

St. Ouen at Rouen has a similar 


counter to supposable 
Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


sacristan of St. Quen, regarding the 
representation of the bending | -of, the 
head of the Saviour on the Cross, hav 
been made in the preceding ie, 
which related to the subjectoF defty 

and oblique plans. As ented at at 
the close of that article these deflected 
plans grade over into the curved 
plans, and among these are many 
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which could not possibly represent 
the bending of Christ’s head on the 
cross. A section of the Fiesole Cathe- 
dral, showing a remarkable case of 
perspective illusion in the arrange- 
ment of arches and pier spacings was 
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The facade of St. Mark’s at Venice 
has a curve in plan of ten inches deflec- 
tion starting at the foundations and 
concave to the Piazza. That is to say, 
in the upper surfaces, the curve is 
against the supposable thrust of the 
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Fig. 6.—CURVE IN PLAN OF THE SOUTHWALL, PISA CATHEDRAL. 


Deflection, 22 inches. 


published in a recent issue (Vol. VL., 
No. 2). These pier spacings are also 
represented in the survey of Fig. 4. 

It would be possible to describe in 
detail a number of additional cases of 
curves in plan against which even the 
suspicion of thrust cannot be urged, 
but for the time being they will be 
briefly mentioned. 


Compare ground-plan in last issue (Fig. 5.) 


Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


vaulting in the vestibule. See the pho- 
tograph sighting on the curve (Fig. 
5). This curve is best seen by noting 
first the corresponding line on the sur- 
face of the pavement. It is naturally 
much more easily seen in the dimen- 
sions of the building than in the small 
dimension of a photograph. 

The north wall of S. Paolo Ripa 
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d’Arno at Pisa has a curve in plan con- 
vex to the street, starting at the foun- 
dations, and having about four inches 
deflection. Photographs of convex 
curves in plan are not generally sat- 
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the aisle vaulting within. These above 
three instances do not acquire import- 
ance until they are considered as part 
of a system of building in bends and 
curves which holds in other parts 


: : 
: senna: 5 i 
Sn ae ee ey 


: 


Fig. 7.—PORCH OF 8S. GIORGIO IN VELABRO, ROME, 
The cornice curves in plan; no vaulting within. 


isfactory, and our photograph of this 
curve is not reproduced in this article. 

The south wall of the Pisa Cathe- 
dral has a curve in plan, starting at the 
foundations, concave as regards the 
exterior and having a deflection of 
twenty-two inches. See Fig. 6. This 
curve holds, of course, in the upper 
wall and is there counter to thrust, of 


of the given buildings. They then be- 
come important as cases which are 
wholly free from ‘the suspicion of 
thrust. 

The instances of exterior cornice 
curves in plan, which do not rise from 
the foundation, are always potentially 
open to the suspicion of thrust when 
they are convex to the exterior. It is 
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well to remember here however that 
these cases are numerous in Italy for 
the period of Byzantine influence and 
that there are no known examples of 
exterior cornice curves for the Gothic. 
If masonry movement be assumed to 
explain these curves there does not ap- 
pear to be any reason why they 
should disappear in the Gothic period. 
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suggested from the timber truss-work 
within. The joints of the brick-work 
have not parted. (Fig. 7.) 

It is so far apparent that no general 
theory of thrust or other accidental 
displacement, will make headway as 
explaining the phenomena, or receive 
even a moment’s consideration from 
experts when the facts are known; we 


Fig. 8—CURVE IN THE SOUTH GALLERY, PISA CATHEDRAL. 
View looking toward the facade. 


five inches. 


We offer an illustration of such an ex- 
terior cornice curve in plan from the 
porch of S: Georgio in Velabro at 
Rome (12th century porch; 7th cen- 
tury interior). There is no vaulting 
inside this porch and no thrust to be 


This curve is counter to thrust of the aisle vaulting. 


The same curve appears in the gallery cornice, deflection about 


Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


shall therefore begin to consider more 
in detail the possibility of carelessness 
or constitutional inability to construct 
straight lines of masonry. Mentions of 
individual or isolated curves like those 
just specified for the facade of St. 


—— 
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Mark’s, the north wall of S. Paolo 
Ripa d’Arno, or the south wall of the 
Pisa Cathedral, do not carry much 
weight with a sceptic considering a re- 
port and not weighing tne facts on the 
ground. In face of the monuments 


in the last issue, favor the belief 
that the masons knew what they 
were doing there, but in weigh- 
ing a report the sceptic is dis- 
posed to suggest careless building for 
every isolated curve. Hence the value 


Fig. 9.—CURVE IN THE NORTH GALLERY, PISA CATHEDRAL. 


View looking toward the facade. A line is stretched to exhibit the curve. Brooklyn In- 
stitute Survey. 


there is an aggregation of facts point- 
ing to a system of optical refinements 
and such a multitude of instances of 
curves that the cases wholly free from 
suspicion of thrust are not easily to be 
explained as due to carelessness. For 
instance, the remarkable points 
published for S. Paolo Ripa d’Arno 


of the evidence offered by the churches 
in which the curves are found in pairs 
in the lines of the nave or clerestory. 
The number of instances of this class 
is sufficient to show that they belong to 
a system of building connected with 
the more distinctly bent and deflected 
plans discussed in our last Paper. 
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Fig. 10.—CATHEDRAL OF VOLTERRA. 


View looking toward the entrance. 


Showing parallel curves in the clerestory walls. 


Brooklyn 


Institute Survey. 


These would appear to be a medieval 
exaggeration or development from the 
more delicately bent or curved plans 
now being considered. From this 
point of view the quoted cases at Ra- 
venna, Genoa, and Fiesole appear to 
be very satisfactory evidence. We will 
now add mention of similar instances 
at Toscanella, and in the Siena and 
Pisa Cathedrals. The bend of the 
facade of S. Pietro at Toscanella is rep- 
resented by the survey of our last Pa- 
per (Fig. 1, Vol. VI., No. 3). No ex- 
pert will suggest careless construction 
Meta, 

In this last Paper (Fig. 18) was 
also published a survey of S. Maria at 
Toscanella, but reference was purpose- 
ly then avoided to the curves. Atten- 
tion is now again called to this survey 
and to the curve in plan of the line of 
columns on the left of the nave. The 
bend continues in the alignment of the 


choir. The columns on the right side 
of the nave are in line, but the corre- 
sponding bend appears in the align- 
ment of the choir. See Fig. 13 for a 
photograph of the left clerestory wall. 

In the Cathedrals of Siena and Pisa 
the upper lines of the nave are curved 
or bent in plan and in the same direc- 
tion on both sides of the church, but 
the bends are not found in the align- 
ment of the supporting columns or 
piers of the naves. The bend of the 
Siena choir (Fig. 12) is much more 
abrupt than the bends in the clerestory 
cornice lines of the nave. These clere- 
story cornice lines at Siena corre- 
spond in arrangement to the gallery 
lines at Pisa, and our illustration for 
both. as regards the general facts, 
will be drawn from the latter cathedral 
(Fig. 8). These curves have a deflec- 
tion of about five inches. 

In these two cathedrals the curve on 
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one side of the nave might potentially 
be due to thrust of the aisle vaulting, 
but as the curves are parallel as re- 
gards direction, it follows that the 
curve is counter to thrust on the oppo- 
site side of the nave. Thus at Pisa the 
south gallery line curves counter to 
thrust (Fig. 8). This curve was pho- 
tographed for convenience on the in- 
side of the gallery, but it also holds on 
the exterior side. 

Fig. g is taken in the aisles of the 
north gallery. It will be noticed that 
this curve is above two lines of thrust 
in the aisle vaultings below, which are 
opposed to one another. 

The clerestory walls of the Cathedral 
at Volterra show the same bends (Fig. 
10) which are found at Pisa, Siena, 
Toscanella, Fiesole, Genoa and Ra- 
venna. This cathedral was built by 
Nicola Pisano, which is a suggestive 
fact, considering that Pisa, on the 
whole, is the most remarkable centre 
for these phenomena taken collectively. 
The Cathedral of Prato, whose phe- 
nomena have been illustrated in pre- 
ceding Papers was begun by Giovanni 
Pisano and Pisan artists are known to 
have been long employed on the Siena 
Cathedral. Their co-operation at Or- 
veto has been asserted by some au- 
thorities. 

The curves do not appear at Volterra 
in the alignment of the columns, and 
these lean on both sides of the church 
in the same direction. It is difficult in 
the case of this Cathedral to conceive 
of any movement in the walls or in the 
earth’s surface which could have 
curved both clerestory walls through- 
out their whole extent, from top 
fos bottom, = 10». one’ direction: 
There has, however, been a move- 
ment™ of masonry due to .acci- 
dent or. earthquake ‘in’-one outer 
wall of the Volterra Cathedral, and this 
instance needs more circumstantial de- 
scription than space allows at present. 
The value of our illustration for Vol- 
terra is that it offers a photograph 
showing facts similar to those found 
elsewhere about whose constructive 
existence there can be no suspicion. 
The leaning columns of the nave at 
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Volterra suggest a difficulty to one 
who has not grasped the possibility 
that even the leaning columns of some 
Italian churches may possibly belong 
to the phenomena of constructive as- 
symetery. It may also be that the 
church was originally built with cury- 
ing walls and that it has subsequently 
suffered from a settlement on one side 
which drew over the opposite side. 
Both lines of nave columns at Volterra 
lean in one direction, but the nave is 
not vaulted, and although the present 
ceiling is of Renaissance period it is 
hard to see how any forces operating 
through the original timber ceiling 
could have bent two walls into paralle! 
curves, 

All cases of church interiors so far 
quoted offer bends or curves in plan 
which have the same direction on both 
sides of the church.  S., Agnese at 
Rome and S. Mustiola at Chiusi, on 
the contrary,show upper curves which 
are both convex to the nave and which 


are not found in the alignment 
ot the nave columns. BigtS (17 
shows one of the curves in S 


Agnese of a wonderfully delicate con- 
struction. It was impossible to place 
the camera so as to sight directly over 
it. The deflection is three inches in sev- 
enty feet. It seems impossible that 
curves of such delicate nature could 
be repeated with the same amount of 
deflection in both gallery cornices as 
a result of careless building. The sus 
picion of thrust from aisle vaultings 
is eliminated here by the heavy parallel 
curves in the outer walls of both gal- 
leries amounting to six and seven 
inches. If the curves of the gallery 
cornices were due to thrust of the 
aisle vaulting the curves of the gallery 
walls would be in the Opposing direc- 
tion. The survey has photographs 
sighting on these walls. I believe 
there are no aisle vaultings at Chiusi 
(S. Mustiola). The clerestorv walls 


curve from top to bottom (both sides 


convex to the 
served). | 

In the Orvieto Cathedral the galler- 
ies are both curved concave to the 
nave (only to be sighted in the galler- 


nave, as before ob- 
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Fig. 11.—S. AGNESE, ROME (7th century). 


Showing a curve in plan of the gallery cornice. 
8 inches deflection in 70 feet. 


ies). This is the only case noticed in 
Italy of two curves concave to the 
nave. There are noaisle vaultings here, 
but if there were, the curves would 
both be counter to thrust. The sur- 
vey possesses photographs of these 
curves. The masonry construction is 
in good condition and wholly without 
partings in the joints. Curves or bends 
in plan for clerestory walls are also 
mentioned in my note-books for Troja 
(a Byzantine colony) for Amalfi Cathe- 
dral (a Byzantine centre) and for the 
Cathedrals of Naples and Beneventum. 
These observations are not however 
sufficiently minute and specific to be 
of value in this Paper, excepting as 
possibly corroborative facts, attesting 
a widespread diffusion of the phenom- 
ena, and supporting the view that By- 
zantine Greek influence is the origi- 
nal source of the medieval curves. 

We will now consider some general 


The opposite gallery shows the same curve of 


Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


arguments against the possible view 
that careless or rough building may 
explain the phenomena mentioned, as 
nearly all the instances quoted nega- 
tive without debate, thrust or acciden- 
tal masonry movements. 

(a) The phenomena of curves or 
bends in plan are not characteristic of 
the churches which are distinguished 
by rough building in other details. All 
the most important cases known to our 
survey have been specified (except the 
cloister curves) and it will be admitted 
that the cases are all in the more im- 
portant churches of the given locality. 
The phenomena have not been noticed, 
for instance, in the minor churches of 
Siena, or Orvieto or Volterra. They 
appear in St. Mark’s but have not been 
observed at Torcello or Murano. They 
are seen at Pisa in S. Paolo Ripa 
d’Arno (the old Pisa Cathedral) and in 
the Pisa Cathedral but not in the neigh- 
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boring humbler basiicas of S. Piero in 
Grado or Calci or in the minor Pis- 
an churches. They are not known to 
the multitude of poorly built minor 
early Christian basilicas at Rome. 

(b) The above point is repeated here 
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carelessness seems also improbable on 
this account. 

(c) The point as to Byzantine cen- 
tres has been dwelt upon. No church 
is known for instance in Florence, in 
Perugia, in Prato, or in Pistoja which 


Fig. 12.—BEND IN PLAN OF THE CHOIR. 


Taken from the dome gallery. 


in other words. There is too much 
rectilinear building in Medieval Italy 
in poorly built churches to favor the 
suggestion that building to a straight 
line was either difficult, unusual or un- 
practiced. It may be added that rec- 


tilinear building occurs so constantly . 


in some portions of churches showing 
bends or curves that the theory of 


SIENA CATHEDRAL. 


Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


exhibits horizontal curves. Of all 
refinements dwelt upon by these arti- 
cles that of the horizontal curves is 
the rarest and the most definitely re- 
lated to the known facts of Byzantine 
Greek influence, or of classic survivals 
in other particulars. It is impossible 
to understand why horizontal curves 
should not be frequent in Gothic 
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churches, in roughly built churches, 
and in centres or periods remote 
from Byzantine influence, provided 
they are to be explained by accidental 
causes or medieval carelessness. 
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uniform for the whole nave and is re- 
versed as regards direction in the 
choir (Fig. 4). 

(e) Many of the curves are too del- 
icately regular to admit of the theory 


Fig. 13.—S. MARIA, TOSCANELLA. 


View looking toward the entrance and taken from the pulpit. 
in the bases of the supporting columns (12 inches deflection). 


The curve of the wall begins 
Compare survey for plan 


Migvelss Voli Vi-eNo. so 


(d) In no one of the cases quoted 
do we find a “wobble” or a line bend- 
ing back and forth. If the bends are 
due to rough building why is the one 
uniform direction preserved? A _ re- 
turning curve of the large sweep seen 
at Fiesole does not interfere with this 
argument. At Fiesole the curve 1s 


of careless building—see for instance 
the curves of S. Agnese (Fig. 11), of 
Genoa (Fig. 2), of Trani (Fig. 3). 

({) Some of the bends are so abrupt 
and soaccurately jointed withal that the 
theory of careless construction is again 
inadmissible. This applies to the bend 
in plan of the choir at Siena. (See Fig. 
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12.) There are many cases in which 
the accurate and close fitting of joints, 
which is involved in the purposed con- 
struction of such bends, can be 
studied, as for instance in Fig. 12. 
(g) If it be urged that such bends 
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have been a general one, the bend will 
illustrate this feeling as well as the 
curve. If the curves at Orvieto or at 
Toscanella (see Fig. 13) were the 
only ones, they might be attributed 
to rough construction, but when the 


- 14.—BEND IN ELEVATION, NORTH GALLERY, PISA CATHEDRAL. : 


Brooklyn Institute Survey. Compare the section Fig. GIUAVOla Vv leNO. (a 


ought not to be included in an ac- 
count of curves which are supposed to 
be derived from classic tradition, the 
answer is obvious that medieval tra- 
dition and practice would have tended 
to produce ruder and more imperfect 
repetitions of the Byzantine Greek 
originals, and that if the standpoint of 
purposed asymmetry be admitted to 


facts are viewed as a whole they show 
in the given cases exactly what provin- 
cial or medieval builders would natur- 
ally have done with an originally 
Greek refinement. 


Cis 


Our demonstration has not yet ex- 
hausted its points, for so far the curves 
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and bends in elevation have not been 
considered. 

The expert is requested to consult 
the surveys for the gallery levels at 
Pisa, which were published in the last 
issue, showing the bends in elevation 
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and over the same corresponding col- 
umn in both galleries. The bend of 
the north gallery (Fig. 14) shows a 
rise from the facade gallery to the 
third column of .78 and a fall from 
that point to the transept of .93 (deci- 


Fig. 15.—BEND IN ELEVATION, SOUTH GALLERY, PISA CATHEDRAL. 


Brooklyn Institute Survey. Compare the section Fig. 7, Vol. VI., No. 3. 


of these galleries (Figs. 6, 7, Vol. VI, 
No. 3), and then to compare the pho- 
tographs herewith (Figs. 14, 15). That 
these. bends are in the masonry con- 
struction is of course undisputed. It 
is as little open to dispute that no the- 
ory of accidental irregularity or care- 
less building will account for them 
as occurring at exactly the same points 


mals of a foot). The bend of the south 
gallery (Fig. 15) shows a rise from the 
facade to the third column of .83 and 
a fall from that point to the transept 
of .83. If it be suggested that the bend 
in Fig. 14 is so obvious as to defeat 
its own purpose and that it is too pro- 
nounced to be regarded as a “refine- 
ment,” it may be answered that it 
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wholly escapes detection from the 
floor of the nave, as hundreds and 
thousands of visitors at Pisa can testi- 
fy. Not only is its effect discounted by 
the eye into perspective in the nave, 
but from most points of view this bend 
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to see the whole line, and its deflec- 
tion then corresponds to the ordinary 
facts of vision, with some exaggera- 
tion of apparent dimension. We 
have illustrated and described in this 
Paper the curves in plan of these 


Fig. 16.—CURVE IN ELEVATION, NORTH CLERESTORY WALL, PISA CATHEDRAL. 


View looking toward the facade. 


There is a corresponding curve on the opposite side which has 


also been photographed. These curves are directly above the interior gallery bends. 
Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


also escapes detection in the galleries 
and is only noticed by sighting. The 
results for the eye are not represented 
by such photographs as Fig. 14. The 
photograph is seized by one glance of 
the eye, but in the dimensions of the 
building the eye must move in order 


same gallery cornices (Fig. 8). Ii 
now it be admitted that the bends in 
elevation are constructed and that they 
cannot be due either to accident or to 
carelessness is it not likely that the 
bends in plan of the same cornices 
were also intentional, and if this be ad- 
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mitted does not the probability grow 
that the curve in plan of the south wall 
had also a constructive purpose? The 
curves in elevation of the upper exte- 
rior walls of the Pisa Cathedral would 
then appear also to be due to construc- 
tive purpose (Fig. 16). These curves 
are directly above the corresponding 
bends in the galleries. The survey has 
a photograph for a corresponding 
curves, On the? opposite “side: of) the 
Cathedral. | 

Bends which are similar to those of 
Figs. 14, 15, occur in the clerestory 
cornices of the Cremona Cathedral. 
(The remarkable plan of this cathedral 
appeared in the last issue and the illu- 
sive arrangement of arches and pier 
spacings was described in Vol. VI., No. 
2.) The given bends at Cremona are 
wholly imperceptible from the pave- 
ment, where they are discounted into 
perspective effect. They can only be 
detected by ascending to the space be- 
neath the aisle roofs, and above the 
vaultings of the side aisles (there are 
no galleries at Cremona). The rise of 
the cornice appeared to be about three 
inches and the drop about a foot. 
Bends which occur at corresponding 
opposite points cannot be due to care- 
lessness. . 

The gallery bends at Pisa have their 
counterparts in the stripings of the 
outer walls of the cathedral. (See Fig. 
11, Vol. VI., No. 1.) These exterior 
bends occur at the fifth bay from the 
facade on both opposite sides of the 
church. They cannot therefore be due 
to carelessness. Our next Paper will 
show that they cannot be due to set- 
tlement, as was supposed by Mr. Rus- 
kin. Our survey has photographs and 
observations for many delicate curves 
in the Pisa Cathedral (as distinct from 
bends) which are not entered in this 
Paper. 

One more remarkable case may 
be noted here. It is that of the plinth 
blocks which support the aisle col- 
umns on the north side of the Cathe- 
dral. The measures for the heights 
of these plinths are entered in the sur- 
vey for the gallery levels (Fig. 6 of the 
last issue). They are repeated below 
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in order from the entrance to the tran- 
sept (feet and decimals). 
WZ 5s 1S 7 larger 
2,05 S384 pall 2OmS ye 
These figures rise gradually to the 
centre and drop gradually beyond it 
without a break in the scheme. Ac- 
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Fig. 17.—Curve in elevation, S. Michele, Lucca. 


The curve has about 5 inches deflection in 76. 
feet. There is a similar curve in the cornice 
above. These curves are repeated on the opposite 
sides of the church, where they are slightly less. 
than three inches. Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


cording to the law of permutations and 
combinations, otherwise the law of 
chances, the chances are about three 
million to one against accident in the 
arrangement of this series. 
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Fig. 18.—BEND IN ELEVATION, GALLERY OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


We also photographed very delicate 
curves in elevation on the exterior of 
». Michele at Lucca (Fig. 17). On 
both sides of this church the curves 
are found in the base courses (see 
photo.), and also in the cornices. On 
the side photographed the base 
courses curve about five inches, with 
slight increase in the cornice. On the 
opposite side the curve is slightly un- 
der three inches, both above and be- 
low. The length of these walls is 
about seventy-six feet. The survey 
possesses accurate photographs for all 
these curves. The survey has also 
photographs and measures for ma- 
sonry bends below and_ cornice 
bends above, in S. Alessandro at 
Lucca. These are also bends in eleva- 
tion. The survey has also photo- 
graphed curves in elevation of a more 
roughly built character on the side of 
the cathedral of Ferrara, and they ap- 
pear in all the interior galleries of St. 


Mark’s at Venice (Fig. 18). There are 
twelve other galleries in St. Mark’s 
having similar curves in elevation and 
the survey has photographs for six 
of them. In St. Mark’s the ques- 
tion of settlement had to be care- 
fully considered, and all possible means 
were taken to reach certainty on this 
head as regards the origin of the given 
curves. It is believed that experts who 
examine the galleries of St. Mark’s in 
connection with the evidence from 
Pisa and other sites will agree with 
the opinion that these curves are not 
due to settlement—but it might be 
well for such experts first to consult 
Mr. Street’s observation as to the more 
prominent bends in St. Mark’s pave- 
ment and to imitate his example of 
testing the facts regarding the pave- 
ment by a visit to the crypt. 

The following passage will be found 
in Street’s: “Brick and Marble in the 
Middle Ages,” relating to St. Mark’s, 
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and my readers will remember that the 
observation is that of a practical archi- 
tect and of an expert in construction. 
“But of all the features of this grand 
church that which next to the gor- 
geous colors of the walls most attract- 
ed me was the wild beauty of the pave- 
ment. I know not what other word to 
use which quite describes the effect it 
produces. It is throughout arranged 
in the patterns common in most Opus 
Alexandrinum, but instead of being 
laid level and even, it swells up and 
down as though its surface were the 
petrified wave of the sea, on which 
those who embark in the ship of the 
church may kneel in prayer with safe- 
ty, the undulating surface serving only 
to remind them of the stormy sea of 
life, and of the sea actually washing 
the walls of the streets and houses 
throughout the city. It cannot be sup- 
posed that this indulation is accidental, 
for if it had been the consequence of a 
settlement of the ground we should see 
some marks of it in the crypt and walls 
and some tokens of disruption in the 
pavement itself. And the correspond- 
ing example of Sta. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople where we have it on record 
that there was an intentional symbol- 
ism in just such a floor is conclusive 
as to the intention of its imitators 
here.”” Our own examination of the 
pavement of St. Mark’s shows many 
minor depressions which must be due 
torsetilement apututhe sceilino votnthe 
crypt argues that the main and promi- 
nent wave line (across the church) of 
the pavement is intentionally con- 
structed. At all events the piers have 
not settled and it is only here that the 
curves of the galleries could have been 
accidentally produced. One _ point 
is clear for the curves in elevation of 
the galleries of St. Mark’s. No move- 
ment in the way of settlement 
has taken place since the casing was 
put on, for its joints are close and well- 
fitted and the casing follows the lines 
of these curves (Fig. 18). The casing 
in question dates from the original 
construction of the church. 

It is an important point that the 
curves and bends in elevation ob- 
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served by our survey all exhibit the 
rising line—that is, they are always 
convex to the skyline or to the ceiling 
of the building and always concave to 
the spectator below. 

The only case noted in Italy of a 
curve in elevation concave to the sky- 
line is that of the centre string-course 
on the north wall of the Pisa Cathe- 
dral (see next issue). If the curves in 
elevation were not intentionally con- 
structed it is difficult to understand 
why they are all rising curves. If, for 
instance, the gallery cornices of St. 
Mark’s were due to careless construc- 
tion, one would imagine that some 
would be concave and others convex 
and that some would be “wobbles.” 
As a matter of fact there is one ““wob- 
ble’ in the whole large list of St. 
Mark’s gallery curves, but none are 
concave to the sky-line. 

It has been remarked in the open- 
ing of this Paper that when the proof 
of the existence of curves in Italo-By- 
zantine building is admitted the infer- 
ence as to a connection of these phe- 
nomena with those of antiquity will be 
unavoidable. The question will now 
therefore be considered as to what 
present evidence there is of such con- 
nection. 

It is an astounding fact that several 
of the Italian medieval cloisters ex- 
hibit curves in plan which are the ex- 
act counterpart of those discovered by 
Mr. Pennethorne at Medinet Habou.* 
These Italian curves are also convex 
to the court on all four sides of the 
court, and they are as regular and as 
delicate as any ancient curves. An im- 
pregnable case, as regards construc- 
tive purpose, is offered by the cloister 
of the Celestines at Bologna. In this 
two-storied cloister (Fig. 19 and Fig. 
20) the walls curve regularly in 
plan (on all sides and in lines all con- 
vex to the court) from the foundations 
up, which eliminates the suspicion of 
thrust from the vaultings. On one 
side of this court, moreover, there are 
no vaultings on either story. These 
curves have a deflection on the second 


* See ‘‘Architectural Record,’’ Vol. IV., No. 4. 
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story of about 5 inches in 51 feet and 
are somewhat less prominent at the 
foundations. For these delicate curves, 
which are all convex to one point, there 
are only two theories possible, con- 
structive purpose or thrust, and where 
thrust is impossible constructive pur- 
pose must be admitted. Experts who 
wish to test the facts described in this 
Paper are advised not to take adverse 
ground before they have examined 
this cloister of the Celestines. As the 
upper story is accessible, the curves 
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The cloister of Sassovivo near Fol- 
igno offers a beautiful example of 
curves in the cornices but not in the 
parapets (Fig. 21). The deflection is 
23 inches in 50 feet. They are found 
on all four sides of the court of the 
same delicacy. The joints of the ma- 
sonry have not parted. Our photo- 
graph sighting on one of these cor- 
nice curves is fairly successful in show- 
ing the facts. They also appear 
in the cloisters of S. Paolo Furori 
le Mura and of the Lateran at Rome. 


Fig. 19.—CLOISTER OF THE CELESTINES, BOLOGNA. 


can be literally studied under one’s feet 
and in the jointing of the blocks of the 
parapet. 

The cloister of the Certosa at Pavia 
exhibits similar curves in all its para- 
pets and in the alignment of columns, 
but not in the cornices, as far as my 
observation went. Similar curves in 
the alignment of the columns were no- 
ticed by Mr. Nelson Goodyear on all 
sides of the cloister of S. Zenone at 
Verona which I did not visit. 


(11TH CENTURY.) 


Both of these latter instances are pos- 
sibly open to sceptical objection, but 
when the case of the Celestine cloister 
at Bologna has been examined such 
objections will probably not be urged. 
The details of the masonry jointing in 
St. Paul’s cloister offer many argu- 
ments in favor of the view that the cor- 
nice curves were built in by gradually 
leaning out the pilasters toward the 
centre of each side” This appearance 
would of course also hold, if the vault- 
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ing had pushed out the cornice, but the 
tops of the pilaster capitals do not tilt 
downward as they would do, in the 
latter case. There are other indica- 
tions of a constructed bend of the cor- 
nice in the cutting and fitting of the 
masonry blocks. The survey has a 
series of photographs to show these 
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court. The Lateran curves measure 
about 44 inches in 87 feet at the cor- 
nice, and from 14 to 24 inches at the 
parapets; all convex to the court. 

Let us now rehearse the points as 
to cloister curves. No case has been 
found in which the curves are not 
seen on all four sides of the court. 


Fig. 20.—PLAN OF THE CLOISTER OF THE CELESTINS, BOLOGNA. 


Showing the curves in plan at the level of the second story. The drawing exaggerates the curve. 


facts. In the case of the Lateran clois- 
ter the curves appear also in the para- 
pets, which is decisive for questions of 
purpose in construction, but a thrust 
of the vaulting has possibly accented 
and exaggerated the curves seen here 
in the cornices. At all events, there 
are slight partings of the masonry 
joints which might have been caused 
in this way, on the east side of the 


There is no case known in which the: 
curves are not delicate and regular 
and of the same character on all four 
sides of the court. For these facts: 
there are three witnesses in the case 
of the two cloisters named at Rome 
and two witnesses for the cloisters at 
Sassovivo and Bologna. If accidental 
causes be assumed, would it not be 
surprising that a movement of mason- 
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ry. had stopped short in so many cases 
at the same inconspicuous point and 
that it had produced in so many in- 
stances curves of the same delicate 
quality? Thrust is a force tending to 
disruption. Outside of the mind of 
the sceptic there is no reason why it 
should always stop short at the point 
required to produce a Greek curve. 
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the standpoint of the sceptic, it will 
be found that, generally speaking, he 
will be obliged to assume thrust for 
the cloister curves and carelessness 
for the rest of the curves. He cannot, 
for instance, assume carelessness for 
the cloister curves, because they are 
always delicate and always in one 
given direction. He cannot assume 


Fig. 21.—CLOISTER OF SASSOVIVO, NEAR FOLIGNO. 


Showing a curve in plan of the cornice, with a deflection of 2% inches in 50 feet. 


curve is found on all sides of the court. 


Admitting that steps had been taken 
to secure these vaultings from farther 
disintegration, how does it happen 
that these steps have always been 
taken before the masonry has parted 
perceptibly and before a bulge, as dis- 
tinct from a delicate curve, has re- 
sulted? These arguments apply to S. 
Paolo Fuori, to the Lateran and to 
Sassovivo. They are not needed at 
Bologna. Our case here is impreg- 
nable. If now we undertake to sum- 
marize the results of this Paper from 


The same 
Brooklyn Institute Survey. 


thrust for the nave and _ clerestory 
curves, because so many are counter 
to thrust. He cannot assume thrust - 
for the curves in elevation, because 
thrust does not operate here nor 
could any theory of settlement cover 
the facts which are known, for the 
curves and bends in elevation. Even 
if such a theory applied to St. Mark’s 
it would not cover the facts known at 
Lucca and at Pisa. 

Having thus shown the sceptic 
what is the best ground for him to 
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take generally, we will still farther as- 
sist him by pointing out the instances 
which he needs to deal with most care- 
fully. Having generally assumed care- 
lessness for nave and clerestory curves 
and for curves and bends in elevation, 
he should study the gallery levels of 
the Pisa Cathedrals (Figs. 6, 7, Vol. 
VI.. No. 3, and photographs of this 
issue, Figs. 14, 15) and the ground 
plan of the Fiesole Cathedral (Fig. 4). 
Having generally assumed thrust for 
the cloister curves, he should pay a 
visit to Bologna.” 

The point still remains to be consid- 
ered whether the phenomena of Me- 
dieval curves tend to illuminate the 
purpose of those used in Antiquity. 
Everything goes to show that the Ital- 
ian curves represent a dislike for math- 
ematical symmetry and for the hard- 
ness and dryness of straight lines, and 


*The cloister of the Celestines belongs to the 
complex of churches indexed in Baedeker under 
the name of the church of S. Stefano. 
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if they are classic survival or inheri- 
tance this must consequently have 
been one purpose of those used in An- 
tiquity. There are cases of bends in 
elevation like those of the Cremona 
Cathedral clerestory cornices and like 
those of the Pisa Cathedral galleries 
which are locally connected with 
the obviously illusive arrangement 
found in the nave arches of these two 
cathedrals. It is therefore probable 
that the use of curves and bends in ele- 
vation was occasionally connected 
with a purpose of increasing effects of 
dimension. All curves in plan convex 
to the position of the spectator give the 
result of curves in elevation for opti- 
cal purposes,* but the number of in- 
stances in which two parallel curves in 
plan were used in the church naves 
would show that optical mystification 
and an effect of “life” were the results 
generally sought. 


*See ‘‘Architectural Record,’’ Vol. IV., No. 4, 
“Origin of Greek Horizontal Curves.’’ 


Wm. H. Goodyear. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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HIS book is peculiar in having a 
very elaborate analysis ot its 
matter presented in the forin 

of a table of contents. Pages 7 to 
I5 are occupied with this analysis, 
each chapter having its general title 
followed up by a close and well-rea- 
soned= statement ‘of ‘the. course — of 
thought of the chapter itself. Thus, 
the chapter on Light and Shade is an- 
alyzed through more than a page of 
close printing, as follows: “Light and 
Shade may enhance the interest of de- 
tails, or the decorative beauty of the 
whole; these two considerations must 
always go together, p. 75; light and 
shade as means of expressing model- 
ling; possibilities of light and shade 
unlimited in glass; but limits to their 
use very important; extreme degrees 
of light and shade seldom sought by 
painters, 76; plausible contention that 
capacity for depth without blackness 
should be utilized for effects of chiar- 
oscuro; objection that this would lead 
to false expectation and put spectator 
on wrong track, 77,” and so on, down 
to page Io1. A careful reading of this 
synopsis of the book reveals a_ re- 
markable intelligence and rightness of 
theory and a consistent and thorough 
development of the thought from the 
beginning to the end of the work. 
Nowhere is there to be found a sound- 
er theory of fine art as developed in 
the matter of decorative painting, es- 
pecially in that translucent decorative 
painting which we call stained glass; 
nowhere is the series of truths, which 
every worthy artist admits in his prac- 
tice, whether he has thought them out 
or not, more perfectly expressed in 
brief words of analysis than is found 


*Stained Glass as an Art. By Henry Holiday. 
With a colored reproduction of the drawing for 
“The Creation,’’ twenty collotypes, and many il- 
lustrations in the text from designs by Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones. W. B. Richmond, R. A., 
and the author. London: Macmillan & Company, 
sted New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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to be the case here. In fact, if the book 
were lost and these leaves of the table 
of contents alone were leit, they would 
aiford an admirable scaffolding by 
which toerect a structure similar to the 
book before us in purpose and in aim. 
Any student of the art might find a 
theory of his proposed book ready 
made to his hand, and might, with 
confidence, proceed to develop the se- 
verely abstract statement of principles 
here given into a treatise. It is, of 
course, in the development of these 
thoughts into a treatise that different 
writers will differ greatly. 

The decorative windows of the 
Middle Ages were made by putting to- 
gether, with leaden sash bars, irregu- 
larly shaped pieces of glass of differ- 
ent colors, upon which glass, painting 
in opaque, vitrifiable pigment was 
freely used. This opaque pigment 
naturally joined with the leads in form- 
ing a dark background, which was so 
formed as to its outline that the trans- 
lucent color was left to express the 
figures, the drapery, the different ob- 
jects which the design of the glass in- 
cluded. A piece of blue glass would, 
for instance, form the sleeve of a gar- 
ment, and this piece of glass was 
shaped nearly as required for the 
sleeve, but the exact outlining of the 
sleeve was produced by painting in 
upon the blue glass from the lead 
which surrounded it on either side. 
That is to say, the narrow strip of lead 
was widened on the side toward the 
blue sleeve by painting with this 
opaque, brownish-black color directly 
upon the piece of blue glass. More- 
over, the folds which were required to 
model the sleeve and to give it some 
semblance of roundness, and also to 
express its tumbled and creased char- 
acter, were rendered by the same 
painting in opaque color carried into 
the blue from the solid background. 
The same treatment marked the paint- 
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ing of the face, or the naked hand, ox 
arm, with this difference, that as the 
gradations required on the flesh are 
more delicate than those which a piece 
of drapery makes necessary, the pro- 
cess of painting with the opaque pig- 
ment is less uniform. In the sleeve 
which we have taken as an instance 
of a garment or a piece of drapery as 
treated in medieval glass, the neces- 
sary shading is commonly given by 
opaque touches between which the 
color of the glass is left nearly un- 
touched so that the character of the 
artistic gradation here is like that of 
shading on paper with a coarse point- 
ed pencil of black chalk, or the like: 
The shading is done by bold touches 
and the gradation from complete opac- 
ity to unobstructed, translucent color 
is produced by the constant diminu- 
tion in thickness and nearness together 
of these touches, exactly as all the 
pupils in our art schools are taught 
drawing without the stump and by 
means of the point alone. In the flesh, 
however, attempts are frequently 
made to reduce this opaque pigment 
to such thinness that it becomes not 
wholly opaque—much as we nowa- 
davs in house painting thin out oil 
paint into what we call a “Stain ain 
the attempt to make the gradation on 
the flesh softer, as if in this case a 
eraduated tint was substituted for bold 
cross-hatching and similar point-work. 
It is as if a pupil in our drawing schools 
were taught to shade the drapery of 
his figure with the point alone but 
to draw the face and hands with the 
stump because drawing with the point 
alone would not give sufficiently deli- 
cate gradation. It must be said that 
this attempt has not generally been 
successful. In the finest ancient glass, 
the heads will probably be found to be 
shaded in the same vigorous manner 
as the drapery; as if with touches of a 
full brush and opaque pigment alone. 
The design is so arranged in the mind 
—the head so appears to the painter's 
imagination—that he can render it by 
means of opaque color without any 
attempt to thin it out to a semi-trans- 
lucent pigment. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that a dry brush or a cloth 
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wrapped round a stick has frequently 
been used to draw open lines in the 
solid pigment before tiring; and that 
these open lines produce necessarily 
a semi-translucent thinning of the pig- 
ment. 


The strong background made by the 
opacity of the lead extended on either 
side by the painting in thick pigment 
gives to the unpainted parts such 
luminosity that the touches of the 
opaque color which are to serve 
the purpose of folds of drapery 
and shadows under eyebrows, round- 
ing of the cheek, and the like, must 
be put on as the glass picture itsell 
requires. No cartoon done on paper 
in advance can serve as a- precise 


model for the painter on glass, for it is 


not until the brilliant dazzling lustre 
of the translucent medium is before 
him that he, the painter, can judge of 
the touches which are needed to modu- 
late his piece of blue, or crimson, oi 
yellow glass into the object which he 
endeavors to represent, or, at least, to 
suggest. The piece of blue, crimson, 
or yellow glass will always be some- 
thing unexpected; its color is not a 
constant quantity, but varies in depth 
as the thickness of the piece of glass 
varies. The cartoon can only give the 
general arrangement of the color- 
masses because the actual colors can- 
not be appreciated by the designer 
until he begins to handle the glass 
itself. 

Now, one of the difficulties in the 
production of stained glass is, and 
probably has always been, the satis- 
faction which the artist feels in his car- 
toon. Perhaps the glass workers of the 
Middle Ages were least concerned in 
this way, because we can hardly im- 
agine them exhibiting their cartoons 
as works of art worthy of anyone’s at- 
tention. We are bound to believe that 
those cartoons were made for the 
workshop alone, and were cut up, or 
used up, in the workshop without any 
attempt to show them off in the first 
place as if they had a life of their own. 
In our own time things are different, 
and large surfaces of wall in the exhi- 
bitions, as of the New York Architect- 
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ural League, once a year, are hung 
with cartoons which are supposed, by 
a fiction agreed to by artists and pub- 
lic alike, to represent in some way the 
future windows. That is well enough. 
If the artist were sure to remember 
that the cartoon is not what he has 
been employed to produce, what the 
public might think of it would be of 
little moment. The few visitors to the 
Gallery who care for designing in glass 
as a noble and independent fine art not 
very closely allied to opaque painting, 
such as that upon walls, may be 
trusted, perhaps, to wait for the window 
and to use the cartoon merely as a 
hint that there will be something bet- 
ter worth seeing by and by in such 
and such a church. Just in the same 
way the book under consideration is 
Ulustrated by photographic copies of 
the cartoons for important windows. 
These are supposed to represent those 
windows and io stand for them al- 
though they do so no more than an 
outline print in a History of Painting 
represents the masterpiece of Correg- 
gio. Indeed, it represents the glass 
less well than the outline represents 
the oil painting. It may, indeed, serve 
as a memorandum of the distribution 
of parts, but care should be taken to 
explain that it can donomorethan this. 
The danger is, and, in fact, the mis- 
chief is proved to be, in the state of 
mind of the artist himself, who grows to 
care about his cartoon and to think of 
it in some way with undue respect as of 
a finished composition. This it is so far 
from being that one may almost say 
that the most highly-finished and 
elaborate cartoon is likely to produce 
the least good window. The process 
of making a very rich and elaborate 
window is so complex, the mingling 
of the pieces of colored glass is such a 
slow tentative process, the painting 
upon the glass is so much a personal 
matter of feeling of the painter as he 
takes brush in hand and.plunges into 
his work, that no drawing_on a large 
sheet of brown paper, made in ad- 
vance and for his guidance, can be 
anything more than a programme, as 
it might be called—a‘statement of what 
Vol. VI-4—7 


the window will be like in its outlines. 
Even if it is not the chief who is to do 
the actual painting, the assistant will 
paint as he knows his chief expecis 
him to paint, and as the traditions of 
the workshop are. He will not paint 
exactly as the cartoon seems to in- 
struct him. The lover of glass design- 
ing, he who has seen and studied the 
finest ancient and modern work and 
loves it, will be the more apt to select 
for observation in the galleries the car- 
toons that seem the flattest, the palest 
and least completely worked up. If a 
fine window has perished, that which 
such a student would wish to have 
preserved from the wreck would be 
such a flat outline cartoon, together 
with, if possible, a small scale-color 
sketch, whether that color sketch had 
been made in advance to show the 
general intent of the artist, or after- 
wards as a memory. These propo- 
sitions may be elucidated by the ex- 
treme difficulty of rendering in modern 
illustrated books anything of the effect 
of fine old windows. There is a mag- 
nificent work on the glass of Le Mans 
Cathedral, in which the colors of the 
glass are given as nearly as was found 
practicable, and the scale is that of the 
original. There exist also several 
valuable books of recent date in which 
the photograph has been called into 
use to give, directly from the glass, 
black and white reproductions of the 
main outline and main system of light 
and shade of fine windows, and this, 
of course, on a much reduced scale. 
Neither of these two methods of repre- 
senting windows of colored and paint- 
ed glass can be called satisfactory, but 
the peculiar fact is that the latter, the 
photographic method, is the more in- 
teresting and instructive of the two. 
Such photographic illustrations as are 
given in the works of Lucien Magne, 
for instance, come nearer to recording 
the spirit of ancient glass of fine qual- 
ity than the elaborate colored plates 
given by M. Hucher, in the Le Mans 
collection. Neither small photographs 
nor large chromo-lithographs give any 
real idea of the beauty of the window 
represented, but of the two, the photo- 
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graph brings the student nearer to the 
original.. All this is merely a way ol 
saying that a design in translucent 
material cannot be rendered by an 
opaque drawing or print, and this is 
advanced merely as a suggestion of 
the great difficulty which awaits that 
artist who fancies that his cartoons are 
capable of giving to his workmen, to 
himself, or to the public who looks 
at them, any precise idea of what his 
window is to be. 

These suggestions are made not as 
in any way commenting upon Mr. 
Holiday’s explanation of his beloved 
art, or as in any way deteriorating 
from the excellence of his own way of 
stating his case. They are intended 
only to point out the difficulty which 
he and all writers on the art have to 
experience in giving illustrations of 
his own or other men’s work and the 
danger which attends the notion that 
the opaque design is in any way ex- 
pressive of the window. It is certain 
that many of the cartoons of which 
large and fine photographic reproduc- 
tions are given in the work before us 
are finer than the windows; that is to 
say, that they give the idea of a more 
advanced and more perfectly success- 
ful work of art than the windows in 
which they may have resulted. If, for 
instance, the large plate opposite page 
86 and numbered Fig. 28 be con- 
sidered, it will appear that a most 
elaborate piece of figure drawing, fill- 
ing four panels of equal size, has been 
so combined that each of the four pan- 
els is worthily filled with a group at 
once fine in line and fine in mass, and 
that the four panels together make 
up a composition, which, if somewhat 
restless and contorted, ts still impres- 
sive. It does not follow that the win- 
dow would be a very fine one, and a 
somewhat imperfect recollection of 
that window leads to the conviction 
that it is not as fine as the cartoon and 
that it does not even seem as elaborate 
or as masterly, considered as a design. 
This is not introduced as a criticism of 
Mr. Holiday’s work ‘as a designer of 
windows, which question is not before 
us at present and which it would be 
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impossible to treat without an exami- 
nation of many important windows 
in many parts of England and Ameri- 
ca, but it is intended as a criticism of 
the school to which Mr. Holiday may 
be said to belong. In his interesting 
and instructive text, Mr. Holiday is 
never weary of insisting on the 1m- 
portance of form in combination with 
color in modern window designing, 
but, perhaps, there is a break, or hia- 
tus, as it were, and a lack of considera- 
tion in this valuable book as to what 
should be aimed at in studies of form 
by the painter in glass. That the form 
should be severe, in a sense, abstract, 
with but few details and little effort to 
express rapid motion or unusual and 
somewhat distorted attitude; that the 
severity of medieval and of Renais- 
sance design should be followed, or at 
least studied with a view to approxi- 
mate reproduction; that the drawing 
should be perfectly accurate and scien- 
tific, as far as it goes, but that it should 
not go very far; that the main object 
of the design in glass should be the 
display of brilliant and glowing color 
with the form strictly subordinated to 
that; all these we take to be conditions 
precedent for any fine result. 

Allusion has been made above to the 
school to which Mr. Holiday may be 
said to belong. The principles of this 
school are nearly those which govern 
medieval glass but with added modern 
skill in drawing, especially in drawing 
the human figure. The outlining, the 
minor details of the drawing and the 
modelling into some slight roundness 
and relief are done by the opaque pig- 
ment nearly as was done in the Middle 
Ages. A modern window, built upon 
this principle, should be nearly what 
a thirteenth century window was ex- 
cept that the human figures would be 
more accurately delineated. As, how- 
ever, the art of true decorative design 
hasbeen almost wholly lost to the mod- 
ern world, it has resulted that modern 
windowsare generallyas inferior to the 
medieval ones in appropriateness, in 
good taste and. in true artistic worth 
as they are superior to them in science. 
The attempt to keep in a window by 
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Burne-Jones as much as possible of 
the qualitiés of an oil painting by 
Burne-Jones, has ended disastrously 
for the beautiful art of designing in 
translucent color. All that Mr. Holi- 
day saysinhis valuable treatise on mod- 
ern corruptions and the artistic falsity 
and worthlessness of what is com- 
monly known as Munich glass is 
true and good, but some part of it 
may be extended to splendid windows 
of the English school designed by the 
best men. The attempt has been to 
substitute modern decorative feeling 
for medieval decorative feeling. With 
that desire every lover of art must sym- 
pathize. In that attempt every lover of 
art must be interested. If there had ex- 
isted a modern decorative sense, at all 
equivalent to the decorative sense of 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages 
or in the sixteenth century, it might 
have succeeded; indeed, it must have 
succeeded. Had the decorative sense 
existed in the modern world the feel- 
ing for what a window should be and 
should not be, the feeling for propriety, 
for keeping, for what may be and 
may not be done, would have been 
strong enough to guide the modern 
pictorial sense in the right way. This 
however, could not be. The modern 
pictorial sense is strong and active; 
it is alive with realization of the im- 
mediate past and of the present, 
and with expectations of a clearly 
foreseen future. Admirable werks 
of art in the way of painting 
and in the way of figure designs in 
monochrome are made every day, and 
the novelties and the innovations are 
those whichhealthy progress allowsand 
even causes. There is a modern world 
of painting worthy of comparison with 
that of any past time, and what that 
comparison will result in we cannot 
now judge. How nearly the painting 
of our present day, taken in the mass, 
will compare for éxcellence with the 
painting of great epochs in the past, 
we do not know, but we do know that 
the comparison will have to be made 
by posterity. In the world of decora- 
tion there is none of this success and 
energy. Decorative art, as such, is 


absolutely non-existent. The only 
graphic ornamentation which has life 
and originality is the direct application 
of representative painting, of what 
might be called, by a slight forcing of 
the phrase, realistic painting, into the 
service of adornment. No one now 
can design a diaper, no one can de- 
sign a border of scrolls, no one can 
cut up the surface of a panel into 
diaper or can fill it with floral orna- 
ment. If we have a vase to adorn, what 
we instinctively do is to lay a sprig of 
flowers upon its surface, painted as it 
grows, or not more conventionalized 
than the unmanageable enamel color 
makes necessary. The trained work- 
man who could design ornament along 
traditional lines and as he had learned 
in his father’s or his master’s work- 
shop, no longer exists. The complete 
failure of all the attempts at Gothic 
revival has had other causes, indeed, 
but no one cause has been more power- 
ful than this, that there were no work- 
men left who could carve ornament in 
stone. In like manner there are no 
workmen who can paint ornament on 
walls or on plates or on fans: all our 
decoration that is worth anything has 
to be produced by highly trained art- 
ists who have been through the regular 
course of study in the art schools 
or in the studios of great masters, and 
who turn their attention away from 
the more usual quadrangle of canvas 
to painting on walls or on fans. This 
is so generally true that the few ex- 
ceptions are registered in the mind of 
every student of decorative art. Five 
or Six potteries; three or four makers 
of furniture; three or four looms where 
splendid stuffs are woven: these, and 
such as these, in all the great world of 
European stock, make but a short list 
of designers, or groups of designers, 
who produce decorative work along 
natural lines of development and of 
what seems originality; everywhere 
else there is either direct copying from 
the ample stores of the past or there is: 
chill nonentitv. Under these condi- 
tions, the decorative sense may be said 
to be non-existent. The pictorial sense 
carries it over the decorative sense, 
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and must do so in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. The window pro- 
duced under these conditions is nearly 
certain to refuse to keep its place in 
the wall; it is nearly certain to be un- 
dignified, because of the crowded and 
restless grouping of the figures; it 1S 
nearly certain to be non-decorative 
because of the exaggerated gesture 
and realistic and unconventional 
pose of the figures. In the work be- 
fore us, Mr. Holiday speaks again and 
again of the importance of giving to 
our glass designs the modern skill 
which as a matter of course representa- 
tive drawing requires; but we may be 
accurate and yet be severe; that is what 
the windows require. In like manner 
Mr. Holiday speaks again and again 
of the supreme importance of 
color, and brilliant glowing color, 
in glass, but he insists also on 
the co-ordinate importance of form. 
If by this is meant elaborately 
modulated form, then that is asked for 
which cannot be had. So, with the 
matter of light and shade; if light and 
shade, considered as a principal or 
important part of a composition, is 
kept in mind by the designer in glass, 
his design, considered as a piece of 
translucent mosaic in color cannot but 
be ruined. In’every piece of decoration 
one or another principle must prevail 
and the principle which must prevail 
in glass designing is that of color in 
its purest, freshest, most strenuous 
and richest variety. 

It has been said before that the 
power of designing conventional pat- 
terns, diapers, scrolls and such like 
ornaments, is non-existent among Eu- 
ropean peoples; it is also disappearing 
very rapidly in those Eastern lands 
where European influences are at 
work. There is one very curious phe- 
nomenon to be noted in this connec- 
tion: it is the appearance of qualities 
of surface and of texture used as a sub- 
stitute for the patterns which we can- 
not design. We moderns have but 
two ways of adorning a wall or 
a vase or a metal tray; one is by repre- 
sentative drawing and painting of men, 
animals and plants nearly as the artist 
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sees them, and nearly as he would 
paint them on canvas, the other is by 
means of the textile quality of silk or 
worsted, the interlacing of basket 
work, the ribbed and fluted surfaces 
of matting, the lustrous quality of 
beaten and embossed metal, the vi- 
bratory and cloudy quality of vitrified 
color, the grain of wood, the veining 
of marble or alabaster. If there is not 
money enough to paint the wall with 
the fully-realized figure subject for 
which an artist of rank must be em- 
ployed, the wall shall be hung with 
white cotton stitched with silk or wool 
in pale tints hardly visible as a distinct 
color relieved from the ground, but 
effecting its general aspect, or faced 
with tiles or with marble, or wains- 
coted with wood; or the plastering 
shall be slightly embossed with a for- 
mal chequer or scored with irregular 
lines. There is no half-way meas- 
ure. We cannot endure  unskill- 
ful painting; therefore, we will have 
none unless we can have the mas- 
ter. We cannot even endure figures 
drawn on a vase as a Chinese of three 
centuries ago, or as a Greek of twenty- 
four centuries ago, would have drawn 
them; and, therefore, we will have no 
figures on a vase, but, instead of them, 
mere dragging and splashing with the 
colored glaze. This, then, is also to be 
considered in our glass. As we can 
draw the figure admirably well, 
whether in lively action or in severe 
repose, and as we have the power ol 
producing beautiful surfaces and incal- 
culably varied gradations of colorin the 
accidental gradations of color in the 
translucent material, let us, then, utti- 
ize these two powers and see whether 
4 decoration will not come of them, 
a decoration different, indeed, from 
that of the Middle Ages, but, perhaps, 
on that account the more to be cher- 
ished as being our very own. It is 
probable that such considerations as 
these have been of weight with those 
artists, mostly Americans, who have 
tried to make innovations in the art 
of decorative glass. 

The principle of the so-called 
American school may, perhaps, be 
stated in this wav. There shall be no 
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painting on the glass that can possibly 
be avoided. The glass itself shall be 
produced in such variety of color and 
with so many gradations and modu- 
lations in the shades themselves that 
almost every conceivable combination 
of tints, passing one into another, or 
sharply contrasted, may be _ obtain- 
able. This glass shall be combined on 
a glass easel, or in some way by actual 
observation and comparison by means 
of transmitted light, the artist himself 
indicating the combination of the glass 
as a chief part of his design. The lead 
sash, which is now to be our only 
opaque background, is to be used with 
deliberate purpose to emphasize, to 
outline, to support, to sustain the lin- 
ear composition. The forms chosen 
shall be simple and severe, the: human 
figures at rest or in slow and easy mo- 
tion, the parts few, the draperies not 
much subdivided, the backgrounds of 
landscape, or architecture largely sug- 
gestive, without much attempt at de- 
tail. If this is a correct statement of 
that which is, of course, not stated in 
words, but is in daily execution in our 
cities, then, it will be seen that the prin- 
ciples which govern such stately mo- 
saics as those of S. Apollinare within 
the walls at Ravenna are the right ones 
for glass considered as a decorative 
art, aiding in the beautifying of our 
interiors. The superiority in the trans- 
lucent composition of such simplicity 
of design, as alone is compatible with 
such opaque compositions, as in wall 
mosaic is, we think, evident. A win- 
dow with few figures, and those in re- 
pose, with heavy folds of drapery and 
little subdivision of parts, with the 
background a mere suggestion of 
landscape and sky and the accessories 
of tree or flowering plant treated with 
severe conventionalism, is so superior 
as a decorative composition to the 
windows crowded with flying, swarm- 
ing, squirming, restless figures in vio- 
lent action, and with lilies and roses 
as near the real thing as the artist 
knows how to paint them, that no 
comparison as to their relative merit 
is possible to one who studies them 
both. 


The American system is obviously 
nearer to that of, the sixteenth century, 
as illustrated by the Fairford windows, 
by those of St. Etienne de Beauvais, 
by those of the Cathedral in the same 
town, by those of Saint Foy at Con- 
ches, by those of Santo Spirito at Flor- 
ence and by those of the Cathedral of 
Lucca than it is to medieval glass, 
properly so-called. This, of course, 
has been inevitable, because our 
modern methods of thought in art 
are much nearer to those of post- 
Renaissance times than they are 
to those of the Middle Ages. And 
it may be stated as a general prop- 
osition that the school of  glass- 
workers in America are trying, in a 
great measure, unconsciously, to com- 
bine the large way of figure drawing 
which they have received from the 
sixteenth century through modern 
France, with those methods of sub- 
ordinate decoration which alone are 
possible to the modern workman. 

The objection which Mr. Holiday 
makes to this way of working is main- 
ly founded upon the assumption that 
the American artists are using accl 
dent to replace deliberate design. This 
means, of course, that as all the tints 
used in a window are those of the 
glass itself, the artist will inevitably 
take up the chord of color suggested 
by the pieces of glass which he 1s 
handling and not the chord of color 
which his artistic instinct bids him 
confer on the piece of work before 
him. But this is to confuse uncon- 
trolled and extraneous interference ot 
accident with that accident which may 
in a sense be thought not so very ac- 
cidental. As the painter mingles color 
on the edge of his palette, new color 
thoughts arise in him which had not 
come to him until the colors struck 


‘his vision. No man, however great his 


power of abstract thought in art may 
be, is capable of thinking out a color 
scheme exactly as he will produce it 
upon the canvas or wall. The glass 
in his rack is to the composer of a win- 
dow what the tube color squeezed 
upon his palette is to the painter on 
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canvas. It is his palette, itis his group 
of possibilities; it is that out of which 
his design is to be made. A piece of 
green drapery is in his mind, but the 
exact tints which that piece of 
drapery is to receive are not more 
clear to the glass worker than they 
are to the worker in paint; not more 
clear, but equally clear; in the one 
case, and in the other, the actual hand- 
ling of the color vehicle modifies old 
ideas and creates new ones as the work 
of art grows. Let any one see a com- 
poser in glass feeling for the exact 
tint or series of tints which he re- 
quires, trying a hundred pieces of 
glass in vain and then trying two 
pieces superposed, and then three, the 
intention being, of course, to combine 
these pieces permanently as doubling 
or lining one another, by the process 
known as plating; let any one see the 
artist at work in this patient way, and 
he will change his mind as to the 
power of accident in glass designing 
according to this realistic method. 
Let any one see the cartoon of an im- 
portant American window, and then 
see at a later time that cartoon over- 
laid with the paper patterns cut out 
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for the pieces of glass as they are te 
be fitted together; like what the chil- 
dren used to call “dissected maps;” 
and then let him wait a few weeks and 
study the superb result in its glow ot 
translucent color, and his belief in the 
power of accident as a principal feat- 
ure in the production of these win- 
dows will disappear. 

Space does not allow of a complete 
comparison of the methods of the best 
American workers in glass with those 
of the best Englishmen. Mr. La 
Farge’s name occurs frequently in 
the pages of Mr. Holiday’s book, and 
his methods, as the chief exponent 
of a somewhat new style of work 
in glass, are criticised unfavorably, 
while the man’s ability as an ar- 
tist is fully recognized. The con- 
troversy between the English school 
and the American school’ is one 
of importance; it is founded on really 
different principles and not on a mere 
superficial lack of resemblance. But 
to explain it fully, and still more, to 
argue the case from the point of view 
of either side, or of both sides, would 
be to write a small volume and not the 
review we have now in hand. 


Russell Sturgis. 
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J. Cleveland Cady was born in Prov- 
idence, R. I., and educated at Trinity 


College, Hartford (receiving the de- 


gree of M. A.). He received his tech- 
nical training from the professor of 
architecture of a German university, 
who, exiled for political reasons, was 
spending some time in this country. 
Later he entered a New: York office, 
remaining until he commenced busi- 
ness for himself in 1868. In these 
earlier and “waiting” years he pursued 
the study of water colors with Alfred 
Fredericks. His first building of im- 
portance was that of the Brooklyn Art 
Association. This was soon followed 
by the North Sheffield Hall and the 
Peabody Museum of Yale University. 
In 1881, the firm of J. C. Cady & Co. 
was formed, by the association of Mr. 
Berg and Mr. See, who had been for 
several years his assistants and _inti- 
mate friends. In 1893, the firm title 
was changed to Cady, Berg & See. 
Louis DeCoppet Berg, born in New 
York City, 1856, is the son of Albert 
W. Berg, the organist and composer. 
He studied architecture at the Royal 
Polytechnicum, in Stuttgart, and en- 
tered the office in 1873. Is the author 
of “Safe Building,’ and a member of 
the Am. Society of Civil Engineers. 
Milton See, born in Rochester, N. 
Y., 1853, is the son of \Coles C. See, 
whose ancestors were among the first 
settlers of Westchester Co., several 
having served creditably in the war of 


the Revolution. He first entered the 
office of the late Emlen T. Littell, and 
about 1871, that of Mr. Cady. 


A - sensitive and _— enthusiastic 
American architect, beginning. his 


practice thirty years ago, unless ke 
was diverted from his normal course 
by some foreign influence, almost 
inevitably began with Victorian 
Gothic. That is a phrase of rather 
baleful import now, so many restless 
disjointed and crudely colored edifices 
have been committed in its name, 
sO many more than of the exam- 
ples of peace and quietness which 
also illustrate it. But at that- time 
it was a phrase to conjure with 
and indeed it was “a marvellous good 
word before it was ill-sorted.”. No 
doubt Ruskin’s eloquence had much 
to do with its vogue, but . there 
were practitioners who took it up on 
the technical even more than on the lit- 
erary side, who undertook not merely 
to reproduce but to revive Gothic, and 
who did in it things true and artistic. 
and not to be forgotten. The funda- 
mental principle that construction 
should give its own forms can never 
become obsolete. If the “style” has 
been discredited, it is because the prac- 
titioners on the one hand confined the 
application of the principle to the per- 
10d in which it was without doubt most 
brilliantly illustrated, but in which the 
forms were the expressions of a con- 
struction no longer current or vernac- 
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THE BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF 
and Henry M. Corydon, Architects. 
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ular; on the other because the reckless- 
ness of half-education is the more dis- 
tressing in its results the more freedom 
the designer is allowed by his style. It 
may be questionable whether we have 
had any other buildings better than the 
best that the Gothic revival gave us; 
but it cannot be questioned that we 
have had no other as bad as the worst. 
Thirty vears ago, the revival was at its 
height. The leaders of the profession 
_ in England had in great part outgrown 
the notion that purity depended upon 
the actual reproduction of old details, 
and had learned to compose in their 
stvle with freedom and without pedan- 
try. Moreover, they had extended it 
from ecclesiastical to civic and to do- 
mestic architecture with an encourag- 
ing measure of success. The compe- 
tition for the Law Courts was just then 
in progress. Although the final out- 
come of this was so disappointing as 
probably to give the final stroke to the 
revival, the designs were of singular 
interest; more interesting probably 
than those submitted in any English 
-competition before or since. What 
most architects would probably pro- 
nounce to be the finest achievement 
of the revival, Mr. Burges’s design for 
this structure, though unsuccessful, 
had made a great impression upon the 
architects of England and America, 
and in hoth countries reminiscences of 
it may be found in actual buildings. 
The first important work of Mr. 
Cady’s, so important, indeed, that for 
the execution of his design he-associ- 
ated with himself a more experienced 
practitioner, was the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Design. This was not-only a 
distinctly Gothic work, but it seems to 
have been in a considerable degree in- 
spired by the design of which I have 
just spoken. It is not an imitation, 
however, in any sense that at all dimin- 
ishes the credit of the later author. The 
proportion of the stories, the placing 
and proportioning of the arcade, and 
the suggestion of the dormer, may very 
well have been derived from Mr. Bur- 
ges’s work. The preference for French 
detail over the English which imposed 
itself upon most of the revivalists and 
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the Italian which Mr. Ruskin’s elo- 
quence had imposed upon some _ of 
them, which was one of the marks of 
Mr. Burges’s work is equally shown 
here. But the main motive of the com- 
position—the relation between the nar- 
rower and taller front crowned by the 
steep gable and the broader and lower 
with its crested roof crowned by the 
crested roof relieved bythe gabled dor- 
mer—was quite the young designer’s 
own. It was carried out with unfailing 
pains and skill and to a most fortunate 
result. The detail is all thoroughly 
studied in itself and very successfully 
adjusted in scale. This success in scale 
is one of the points that make the work 
so remarkable as a first essay. But in- 
deed the front has throughout an air 
of ease and ripeness as far as possible 
from the crudity which disfigured so 
many of the works of the revival, and 
perhaps more than any external influ- 
ence accounted for its abandonment. If 
the revival had produced many works 
as good as this it might have retained 
its hold upon architects and obtained 


a hold upon the public. This is as re- 


strained and sober in color as in de- 
sign. The violent contrasts in which 
many of the revivalists loved to indulge 
themselves are carefully avoided, and 
although seven or eight different tints 
of natural stone are introduced, the in- 


‘troduction is so discreet, and the re- 


sult so harmonious that the vivacity 
imparted by the variety is attained 
without any loss of the sobriety and re- 
pose of monochrome. One would be 
at a loss to name any later work in its 
kind which is more effective. It gained 
greatly when it was built, by being a 
member of an extremely interesting 
eroup. It adjoined the long and solid 
and somewhat sombre facade of the 
Academy of Music, itself one of the 
marked successes of the Gothic revi- 
val, and it confronted another product 
of that revival in the Mercantile Li- 
brary, a picturesque and_ efféctive 
front. The buildings are all there to- 
day; but the effect of ensemble which 
they made a quarter of a century ago 
has been utterly destroyed by unneigh- 
borly neighbors which have since ar- 
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rived. These are of varying degrees 
of demerit in themselves, but the only 
thing they show in commion is a mani- 
festation of disrespect, not only for 
each other but for their predecessors. 
But if one wishes to see what the prom- 
ise was that was broken by the aban- 
donment of the revival, there is no 
place in this country where he can see 
it to better advantage. 

While the Brooklyn Art Building is 
the most elaborate and costly of its au- 
thor’s secular works in Gothic, there 
are others that exhibit, on a smaller 
scale, the same qualities of design. One 
of these is a house in St. Nicholas ave- 
nue, which was suburban at the time of 
its erection, but has long since been 
erased or HAnSTAgS Ties beyond rec- 
ognition by the march of improve- 
ment. It was a cottage of a story and 
a half in red brick banded with buff, of 
very moderate dimensions and simple 
treatment, which nevertheless deriveda 
picturesque and agreeable aspect from 
the disposition of its parts, half of it be- 


St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
ing covered with the mansard of the 
period, while the other was carried up 
to two complete stories and crowned 
with a roof of very steep pitch against 
which at the side were relieved a dor- 
mer and a tall chimney, and which at 
the end was hipped into a hood over 
the gable which was pierced with the 
pointed window that formed, after the 
roof itself, the chief feature of the 
house, and chiefly designated its 
stvle. That was the day of small 
things, evidently, with the architect 
as welliyas! with, thes clients sibut 
the evidence that this  unpreten- 
tious dwelling afforded that intelligent 
and artistic pains had been ungrudg- 
ingly bestowed upon every detail of the 
design made it a particularly welcome 
object, especially in what was then and 
still elsewhere is the distressing ugli- 
ness of suburban New York. The 
owner who should now desire to have 
so much thought devoted to the expen- 
diture of so little money would have far 
to seek. 
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Another early work of Mr. Cady’s 
that was erected under equally rigid 
limitations and even more discourag- 
ing conditions may still be seen-in that 
part of New York of which the new 
Criminal Court is the latest and the 
most full-blown architectural orna- 
ment. This is, or was, an Italian school 
in Leonard street, an extremely simple 
front, in which there was evidently no 
money available for decoration. A 
brick superstructure, of which the red 
-is relieved with buff, with no visible 
roof, surmounts a brownstone base- 
ment, with flat arches. The front is di- 
vided into three bays and four stories. 
It is of no style, being merely the 
straightforward fulfillment of practical 
requirements and expression of the 
structure. But the disposition of voids 
and solids, the relation of the stories, 
and the relation of the bays have been 
‘so well studied that the building is a 
very agreeable object, and that it is 
especially instructive to compare its 
modesty with the pretentious vulgarity 
of the courthouse around the corner. 

The first of the long series of build- 
ings which Mr. Cady and his firm have 
designed for Yale was prepared under 
equally stringent limitations of cost. 
This was what is now known as North 
Sheffield Hall, and so careful, indeed, 
was the committee which had it in 
charge lest the appropriation should be 
exceeded that they directed the prepar- 
ation of a design without informing 
the architect where, or for what insti- 
tution it was to be built. The precau- 
tion may have been justified, but ob- 
viously it did not conduce to the exact 
appropriateness of the building to its 
site and its surroundings. The practi- 
cal requirements and the practical lim- 
itations issued is a flat-roofed brick 
box of three stories, with no other 
features than a porch on one side and 
an apsidal extension on another. The 
latter feature is more effective than the 
former, which is neither very taking in 
itself nor very congruous with the 
building to which it is attached. The 
architecture, however, is really in the 
treatment of the walls and is as satis- 
factory a solution as could have been 
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expected of so vague a problem. The 
lower two stories become by the con- 
tinuity of the openings and the with- 
drawal from their plane of the tran- 
somes that mark the floor-lines a sin- 
gle and predominant feature, and the 
arcade above them with its machico- 
lated cornice becomes an appendage to 
the principal motive. The piers are 
visibly ample, although the principal 
stage rather suffer from the misfortune 
by which the terminal piers are nar- 
rower than the intermediate. The ar- 
cade is very well designed indeed, both 
in itself and with reference to the sub- 
structure, and the effect of the design 
is very much enhanced by the employ- 
ment of the second color of the brick- 
work, which is here applied with un- 
usual skill and discretion. Below the 
springing of the main arches, the wall 
is a monochrome, but for the definition 
of the bases of the piers, while the 
lighter color is used to mark the 1m- 
post and to express the construction of 
the arch. In the upper arcade it is much 
more freely introduced, in bands as 
well as in bases and arches, and the 
cornice is faced with it, and the build- 
ing thus effectively finished, for the 
attic is, I believe, a subsequent addi- 
tion. 

This work, like the last, is of no style 
or at least is designated as Gothic only 
by the fact that the architecture 1s 
merely the exposition of the structure. 
Its author’s next contribution, to the 
architecture of Yale is quite conscious- — 
ly and avowedly Gothic. This was the 
Peabody Museum in which, of course, 
the designer was aware to what neigh- 
bors he had to conform. The Art build- 
ing, and the chapel and the dormitories 
that were intended to supplement the 
brick barracks, comprised all the ‘‘ar- 
chitecturesque”’ buildings then erected 
or projected for Yale, and indicated 
that Victorian Gothic was to prevail 
upon the campus. What was in fact 
built of the Peabody Museum cannot, 
of course, be fairly judged without ref- 
erence to its intention. It is infact but a 
fragment, a wing, comprising one pav- 
illion and one connecting curtain of a 
project that comprised a correspond- 
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ing wing and a loftier and more ornate 
centre, crowned with a central gable 
and flanked by polygonal towers. The 
fragment is highly promising as a frac- 
tion of the general scheme, and is not 
without interest in itself. It is notewor- 
thy for its unusual scale among the 
college buildings, which have other- 
wise become so heterogeneous. This is 
fixed by the height of the stories, some- 
thing over twenty feet, which in turn is 
the result of a requirement for galleries 
in the principal exhibition rooms. Pro- 
vision for the cases and the need of 
abundant light determined the size of 
the openings and the intervals between 
them, and this requirement operated 
unfavorably on the architecture, hudd- 
ling the openings much closer than a 
consideration of the best architectural 
effect would have admitted. The actual 
arrangement attenuates the piers, es- 
pecially and painfully, on one front, the 
corner pier, and leaves the architect to 
seek at the top of the building for the 
expanses of wall surface that are so 


firm with the building of Yale 


New Haven, Conn. 


much more effectual at the base. It is 
questionable, in view of the inexorable 
requirements, whether a better effect 
would not have been gained by span- 
ning the lower openings with lintels, 
and reserving the arcade for the super- 
structure which is in fact rather bald | 
by comparison. Nevertheless the frag- 
ment makes an impression of stateli- 
ness, much enhanced by the simplicity 
of the steep roof, relieved only by a 
single dormer in each front. The ef- 
fect of the combination of material, red 
pressed brick and Nova Scotia stone, 
is very good; the detail of the door- 
way, the cornice and the crocketed ga- 
bles scholarly in design and effective 
in scale, and the fragment, in spite of 
its fragmentariness and of its draw- 
backs, an impressive piece of work. 
The connection of Mr. Cady and his 
has 
continued until now. The buildings 
just noted are among the latest of his 
essays in Victorian Gothic. The series 
of his works there shows more or less 
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the architectural vicissitudes to which 
the campus of every old and growing 
college bear witness, and none more 
than that of Yale. In fact, if an archi- 
tect called in to add to the existing 
buildings of any of the old colleges 
made it his first care to conform to 
what he found he would be at a loss, so 
irrelevant are the existing buildings to 
each other. If he undertook to make 
his work conform to what might be 
erected thereafter, even for a decade to 
come, his difficulties would be greatly 
increased, for in American architec- 
ture we know not what even a lustre 
may bring forth. The reversion to 
Romanesque immediately followed the 
Gothic revival, or followed it after a 
brief interregnum of Queen Anne, of 
which at Yale it is fortunately not nec- 
essary to take account. Dwight Hall, 
which is the-Y. M. C. A. of the Uni- 
versity, and the Memorial Library, are 
the two contributions of our architect 
to the Richardsonian phase of Yale 
architecture. Neither of them is by 
any means an extreme example. Per- 
haps the more Richardsonian of the 
two is the former, which is very simple, 
very massive, very rugged, and which 
aims to make its effect merely by the 
force of its masses crowned with 
large expanses of unbroken roof. In 
this it is fairly successful. By avoiding 
the exaggerations whereby Richard- 
son so loudly called attention to his 
intention and_ effectually forbade 
apathy on the part of the most care- 
less or preoccupied spectator, much of 
the peculiar effectiveness of his work 
must be lost. The voussoires are not 
so deep, the columns not so stout, the 
features not so insistent. Decorum, so 
to say, 1s gained at some expense of ef- 
fectiveness. The same may in part be 
said of the Memorial Library. The 
piers of the porch seem affectedly rude 
and simple, and would gain by a more 
elaborate modelling into the sheaves 
of columns that form one of the most 
attractive features of Provencal archi- 
tecture, and the ruggedness of the wall 
seems somewhat excessive consider- 
ing the general treatment. But the 
openings are effectively distributed 
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and effectively designed. The relation 
of the stories is such as to avoid the 
monotony threatened by the extreme 
simplicity of the outline. The detail 
strikes in scale, the just mean between 
extravagance and ineffectual minute- 
ness, and the polygonal annex is well 
adjusted to the main structure. Finally, 
the contrast of color between the red 
of the wrought work and the gray 
field of wall gives vivacity without dis- 
turbing the repose of the work. This 
Is one of the most successful of the 
university buildings, and it exhibits a 
desire to conform to the rést, so ‘fat: as 
conformity is possible to a designer 
who finds it also necessary to be “in 
the movement” and to show that he 
knows the current mode. 

In the latest of the contributions of 
the firm to the architecture of Yale, the 
ruling motive seems to be to make 
sure of conforming not only to 
what is but to what may be. I have al- 
ready indicated the difficulty of carry- 
ing out this laudable intention. In or- 
der to obtain even an approximate 
success in it, it is necessary to avoid as 
much as possible the labelling one’s 
own work with the badges of any par- 
ticular style. Accordingly the two dor- 
mitories, the Sheffield Chemical labor- 
atory and the Law School Building, 
are all plain and simple structures, and 
as little as may be “examples” of any 
historical mode of building. The two 
dormitories, White Hall and Berkeley 
Hall, are two mansions which have 
nothing in particular of collegiate, but 
seek their architectural effect by the 
distribution and grouping of their sim- 
ple openings, by fortifying them with as 
large masses of wall as possible in-the 
right places and by the refinement and 
careful execution of such ornamental 
detail as is very sparingly introduced. 
The enclosure by a decorative railing 
of the court between them secures and 
denotes privacy and gives occasion 
also for a striking feature. For the 
rest, they have not, at a glance, the air 
of college dormitories in particular, but 
of eligible mansions which might be 
habitations in any city, and their aspect 
is not so much cloistral, in spite of the 
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exclusion of the railing and the lodge, 
as that of “a comfortable bourgeoisie.” 
This mode of designing has the advan- 
tage of securing what we haveassumed 
to be its object. That is to say, these 
plain and solid buildings, besides be- 
ing inoffensive and everrsatisfactory in 
themselves, cannot very well become 
incongruous with anything that may 
be executed in their neighborhood. 
One may find them a little dull, but 
they neither are nor can become ridicu- 
lous or offensive. They will be effec- 
tive foils to whatever may ensue of 
richer and more monumental, just as 
the Jacobean and Georgian dwellings 
in the English cathedral-closes are 
effective foils to the minster: In the 
one case as in the other, the spectator 
ought to be grateful to the designer 
for forbearing to obtrude his own 
work to the detriment of its actual or 
its possible -aeichbors. 
Somep¢kjine of the same kind may be 
said of the Shefftéid Chemical Labora- 
tory. This goes’ well enough with 
North Sheffield Hall, erected a quarter 
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of a century earlier, though it is far 
from being Victorian Gothic, and, in- 
deed, is not designated as of any his- 
torical style, though the cornice shows 
a reminiscence of mediaevalism. Its 
effect comes from the solidity and so- 
briety of its treatment. The corner piers 
are kept as broad and as plain as pos- 
sible and even reinforced by a slight 
projection, and thus strongly framing 
the front. The object of grouping the 
lower two stories by continuing the 
openings through them is evidently to 
make them together the predominant 
feature of the front and the two upper 
stories, if there be, indeed, two are uni- 
ted in themselves and separated from 
what is below, so as to form a single 
and subordinate feature. But the re- 
sult of this disposition is to give to the 
openings a spindling aspect which 
rather contradicts than enhances the 
effect gained by the breadth and sim- 
plicitv of the general composition. 

The front “designed for the Law 
School building, owes its effect to the 
same qualities of solidity and sobriety, 
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but it is much more elaborately and ar- 
tistically carried out, and is a far 
more successful composition. This is 
composed in a style, denoted mainly 
by the coupled columns of the princi- 
pal story as in general “classic,” al- 
though the arches doubled under a 
large relieving arch, with the head 
pierced with a rudiment of tracery are 
a survival of mediaeval work. There 
is, however, no incongruity in the form 
except from a strictly scholastic point 
_ of view, and the general result is that 
of those earliest arches of the Italian 
Renaissance, in which classic detail is 
introduced without the reduction of 
the composition to Vitruvian formula. 
The building is by no means an “ex- 
ample,” and will go with anything in 
reason that may be brought into its 
neighborhood, while the effect of it by 
itself is excellent. The designer was 
fortunate in finding that his require- 
ments admitted of a base so nearly un- 
broken, although it seems they com- 
pelled him to place the largest open- 
ing in it too near to one’end for the 
best effect, but still not so as grievous- 
ly to disturb the repose that comes 
from the massiveness and simplicity of 
the treatment, and that is accentuated 
rather than weakened by the other 
openings. The composition both lat- 
erally and vertically, is very successful. 
The relation of the three stories to each 
other is a rhymthical relation, and the 
solidity of the sides gives value to the 
more open triple feature of the centre, 
to which, indeed, the rest of the front 
is but an effective setting. There is 
nothing especially collegiate, it is true, 
in the aspect of the building nor is its 
expression very highly specialized. It 
might be a public building for any one 
of many purposes. But it is a digni- 
fied and imposing front, an ornament 
to Yale and to New Haven. 

The last that we shall consider of the 
Yale buildings is much more specific 
in intention, and seems to be very 
happy in carrying out its intention. It 
is the Yale infirmary, and it was evi- 
dently the architect’s aim to provide a 
refuge for sick students that should 


not repel them or their visitors by its . 
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institutional appearance. There has 
been provided for there an old-fash- 
ioned mansion, of which the air is ex- 
clusively and attractively domestic, 
and of which only the rather unusual 
extent would indicate that it was any- 
thing but a home. Even in extent it 
has been outdone if not by many of its 
prototypes, by a great many of the 
modern reproductions and imitations 
of them, but I know of none which 
more completely reduces the charm of 
the old county-house without a too 
literal reproduction of their details. 
Such an attainment was, of course, 
quite out of the question in a city hos- 
pital of the first-class, such as the 
Presbyterian Hospital, which Mr. 
Cady was employed to reconstruct af- 
ter its partial demolition by a fire, 
which left of the original institution, as 
designed by Mr. Hunt early in “the 
seventies,” only the Administration 
building still available. Here there was 
no question of conformity. Even if 
Mr. Hunt himself had been called in to 
do over again his own work, it is 
highly unlikely that he would have re- 
curred to the phase of his professional 
development which these buildings in- 
dicated, and through which he had 
long passed. Indeed, the administra- 
tion building. which was spared by the 
fire was that part of his design which 
was best worth saving. While thetalent 
it shows is undeniable, the vivacity 
imparted to it in the first place by its 
design, and in the second by the start- 
ling contrast of color, was so excessive 
as to render it ineligible as a model for 
the group of new buildings that was to 
adjoin and surround it. This was evi- 
dently the feeling of his successor in 
the work, whose additions were in a 
monochrome of red brick and red terra 
cotta, relieved with only so much in- 
troduction of brown sandstone as not 
to disturb the general sense of mono- 
chrome. They were also in a sober and 
moderate version of Romanesque 
which has nothing in common with the 
liveliness of the modern Parisian ver- 
sion of French Gothic. As a hospital 
according to the experts, the Presby- 
terian hospital is a.model in its kind, 
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and the dispositions of the architect 
have left nothing to be desired in the 
way of light and ventilation and com- 
munication. Our concern, however, 
is with the architecture only and we 
have to own that neither the relation 
of the stories northe fenestration, which 
have been dictated by purely utilitarian 
considerations, has proved to be fav- 
orable to architectural effect. The 
wards cannot aspire to any higher 
praise than that of inoffensiveness. 
The only architectural opportunities 
occurred in the design of the dependen- 
cies, the operating-room at one end of 
the south front and the dispensary at 
the other, with the square tower at- 
tached to it which looks purely monu- 
mental, but in fact serves the highly 
practical purpose of supplying venti- 
lation for the whole group of buildings. 
The operating-room is a modest edi- 
fice of two stories, square in plan, 
with a peaked roof that is a very agree- 
able object in spite of its limited di- 
mensions and in spite or because of its 
simplicity of treatment, the openings 
being well placed, carefully detailed 
and serving to punctuate and enhance 
the simple expanses of wall space. 
The counterparting feature deserves a 
higher praise, and indeed seems to 
me one of the firm’s most distin- 
guished successes. The requirements 
of the dispensary worked out natur- 
ally into a church-like structure of 
which the nave was the waiting room, 
and the bays of the aisles, devoted 
in the Roman use to chapels and 
confessionals became private consult- 
- ing rooms, while the nave was contin- 
ued to an apsidal termination. It is 
_this apse that combines so happily 
with the tower, of which the stark 
shaft so increases the value, both of the 
openings of the main building and of 
its own upper stages, one variegated 
merely by application and recesses in 
its brickwork,and the other developed. 
above an emphatic band idiomatically 
treated in baked clay, into the likeness 
though not the use of a belfry stage. 
There are few more welcome examples 
in our street architecture of thoroughly 
studied and artistic design. 
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Another and even more conspicuous 
example of institutional architecture is 
the Museum of Natural History, on 
the west side of Central Park. This 
occupies an extensive and conspicuous 
site, and occupies it very worthily, al- 
though the composition is evidently 
incomplete in the present state of its 
execution. The long range of building 
needs to be still further prolonged by 
the addition of the terminal pavilions 
which will extend it from avenue to 
avenue, and will supply counterpart- 
ing and completing features tothe cen- 
tral mass. The facade will then have 
the five fold division for which the de- 
sign evidently calls, whereas what is 
already built is but the central pavilion, 
with the two curtains that are meant to 
count only as intervals in the com- 
pleted front, and are not meant to be 
looked at for their own sake. But the 
designer has been much more fortu- 
nate here than in the somewhat similar 
case of the Peabody Museum in New 
Haven; in the first place, that he has 
been allowed to build. first the domi- 
nant central mass from which the re- 
mainder can with some safety be in- 


ferred, instead of the flanking pavilion 


which leaves the uninformed specta- 
tor entirely at the mercy of conjecture; 
in the second place, because he has as- 
surance of the execution of the entire 
design. The Romanesque which he 
has chosen for his style is by no means. 
the aggressive and importunate phase 
of that style. It is carried out with so 
much decorum and moderation, in- 
deed, that the style of the building is 
scarcely designated except by the un- 
mistakable badges of the large, round 
piers that subdivide both the pavil- 
ion and the curtains. It is question- 
able whether even these have not been 
designed too exclusively to designate 
the style. Though their finials are ef- 
fectively relieved against the roofs, and 
give point and variety to the composi- 
tion, it seems that this purpose might 
have been equally well served by the 
application of buttresses modelled less 
with reference to an historical style 
and more totheir function of re-inforce- 
ment, with the stages and offsets which 
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that function implies, and that were 
recognized in design only after the Ro- 
manesque had ceased to be. However 
that may be, it will not be disputed that 
the facade is successful and impressive. 
It is worthy of its conspicuous place 
and of its very unusual dimensions. It 
will be, when it is completed, probably 
the longest front on Manhattan Island, 
and an important requisite of the de- 
sign was to get the full benefit of this 
lateral extension. Such an extent is 
so valuable in itself that it behooves a 
designer to be especially careful, lest 
in variegating and decorating it to 
avoid monotony he dissipate some 
part of its inherent effect. This hasbeen 
successfully looked out for in the de- 
sign of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The central building is,asshould 
be,a predominant feature,and it is dif- 
ferentiated from the flanking walls not 
only by a greater height, emphasized 
by the steep and simple roof, and by a 
difference of fenestration, but by a con- 
siderable projection of its flanking 
towers. These devices give sufficient 
detachment and relief to the centre, 
but the principal lines of the flanking 
walls are so emphatically continued 
across it, and so closely connect it that 
the disposition rather enhances than 
interrupts the effect of the lateral ex- 
tent. Moreover, the centre is notably 
well designed in itself. The flanking 
towers are well designed and well ad- 
justed to their places. The archway, 
which at once carries the approach to 
the main floor and gives access to the 
basement,is a striking feature,and the 
arcaded loggia again emphasizes the 
principal dimension and is in_ itself 
well proportioned and well detailed. 
Add that the architect has been very 
fortunate in his material, having ob- 
tained a red granite as strong in color 
as brownstone, and equally effective 
rough-hewn or polished, and you have 
the sources of the architectural success 
of one of the most successful of our 
public buildings. 

The Metropolitan Opera House is a 
work which no lopger supplies the ma- 
terial for a just*judgment of its au- 
thors. The interior, in the course of 
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the reconstruction it underwent after 
a fire, has been, perhaps it would be 
harsh to say vulgarized, but at any 
rate deprived of whatever individuality 
it originally had and reduced to the 
common level of theatrical architect- 
ure. But even in its original state, the 
conditions were very hampering to a 
designer whose work, when it was done, 
would inevitably be compared with the 
achievements of architects who were 
unhampered. With such a_ public 
monument as the opera house of Paris 
or of Vienna it would be very unjust 
to compare our opera house, in the 
construction of which the necessity 
prevailed of reducing to a minimum 
both “fixed charges” and “operating 
expenses.’ We ought to be too grate- 
ful for what has been done by the pub- 
lic-spirited men who have _ provided 
and maintained the opera house at 
their own expense to carp at them for 
not going to an expense even more 
lavish. Such an expense would have 
been required to add to the practical 
fulfilment of the purpose of the place 
a monumental expression of that pur- 
pose. In the interior the economy of 
space entails painful results, not, in- 
deed, in the auditorium itself, but in 
the entrance hall, which might have 
been an imposing feature like that of 
the Paris Operaorof the Congressional 
Library, but which is reduced by 
want of space and money to a mere 
stairway, of whichonlvone flight is vis- 
ible at a time, the next being cut off 
from view by the flooring over of the 
well at each stage. In the exterior the 
mutilation is even more lamentable. 
For on the main front all that appears 
of the opera house is the central third, 
and this is flanked by buildings taller 
than itself, of which the only connec- 
tion with it is that they contribute to 
its revenues. The problem presented 
by this collocation is really not solu- 
ble. Mr. Cady perhaps took the most 
judicious course in treating his monu- 
ment and its adjuncts in the same ma- 
terial but distinguishing by richness of 
treatment the front of the opera house 
above the fronts of the apartment 
houses which were distinguished above 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE (Rear View). 


it by greater height. The result of this 
course, however, inevitably is that cas- 
ual inspection regards the whole front 
as of one piece, and estimates it in the 
lump. ‘This necessarily does injustice 
to the design of the centre, which 
masks the staircase hall. If the cor- 
ners had been reserved from building 
instead of being filled out to the limits 
of the plot, so that this central pavilion 
stood by itself, it would be recognized 
as a scholarly, rich and harmonious 
composition, whereas, being flanked 
by structures which have the annoy- 
ing air of belonging to it, though they 
really do not, it makes scarcely any ef- 
fect atall. Possibly it might have been 
signalized to its advantage by the use 
of a different material, but that would 
have been awkward also, seeing that 
only the corners are devoted to baser 
uses, and that into one even of these a 
dependency of the opera is extended. 
To omit the flanking buildings alto- 
gether would have been the only real 
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solution of the architectural problem. 
The entrance pavilion thus detached 
and isolated would have done to its 
own design the justice which it is de- 
prived of doing by being flanked by 
huge utilitarian erections. 

All this is a misfortune, but one is 
bound also to recognize that the archi- 
tecture is not so effective as it might 
be in the matters in which the architect 
was left unhampered. Its defects are 
deiects only and not blemishes, and 
criticism of them must be negative. 
The whole, along with an undeniable 
eracefulness, lacks vigor. The general 
treatment is as expressive asit could be 
considering the annoying interpola- 
tions at the angles. The three great 
elements, entrance-hall, auditorium 
and stage, are distinctly indicated on 
the outside, and the last is notably well 
carried out. The most forcible piece 
of design in the building is the rear 
wall, the center of which is mainly 
blank, with only such openings as em- 
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phasize its expanse and its massive- 
ness. Its massiveness is still further 
and very effectively emphasized by the 
projection of two great buttresses. 
These are a structural necessity, since 
a stage wall must carry itself without 
interior staying, and they have con- 
tributed a needful architectural feat- 
ure, of a vigor for which one looks in 
vain over the more architecturesque 
fronts. The drawings, indeed, promise 
a more effective building than the ac- 
tual structure. The large relieving 
arches of the sides, for example, lose 
in execution the importance they pos- 
sess in the drawings. Perhaps this is 
in part due to the failure of the de- 
signer to make due allowance for his 
material. The material is very good 
in itself, a light buff brick that wears 
very well and that, after fourteen years, 
gives no sign of shabbiness, but it is a 
material in which a slight projection 
or recess is of little avail. It is used in 
conjunction with terra cotta of the 
same tint, which would now afford op- 
portunities for a much more emphatic 
treatment. But, in 1883, both de- 


signers and manufacturers were much | 


more timid in the handling of terra 
cotta than they have since become, and 
this work seems to illustrate that tim- 
idity. At any rate, the detail is unduly 
minute in scale. Excepting the fortu- 
nate vigor of the stage wall, the only 
impressive piece of design is the en- 
trance pavilion, and this has been 
_ robbed of its legitimate expression as 
aforesaid. Upon the whole one may 
say of the opera house that it is a good 
story marred in the telling, a design 
deprived of its due effect in part by the 
conditions of the problem, and in part 
by the architect’s fear of loudness and 
exaggeration. 

Of the commercial buildings of the 
firm, the Gallatin Bank in Wall street 
is perhaps the most costly and conspic- 
uous. It is not a “sky-scraper”’ inthe 
newest sense. Although the firm have 
also contributedtothe tower-like build- 
ings of New York, their work in that 
kind has been so. hampered.by the con- 
ditions of them, the most hampering 
condition being the limitation of the 
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frontage to that of a city lot, or even 
less, that it would not be fair to judge 
them by work executed under such re- 
quirements. But although the Galla- 
tin Bank reaches the respectable alti- 
tude of nine stories, and is perhaps 
twice and a half as high as it is wide, 
it is not a sky-scraper for the reason 
that it is a structure of real walls of 
masonry, and not a cage of metal pan- 
elled in masonry. Of its nine stories, 
two are given to the basement and one 
each to two attics, the intermediate five 
being grouped as the principal divi- 
sion of the building and strongly sep- 
arated by entablatures from the base- 
ment on the one hand and the attic on 
the other. This is a rational distri- 
bution, although in fact, from the most 
usual points of view, the attics count 
for little in the general effect, by rea- 
son of their distance from the eye and 
of the projection of the entablature un- 
derneath. The lateral division is triple 
and is maintained in the attic by a pro- 
jection at the centre, while this: central 
part is decorated in the principal divi- 
sion with three pairs of columns in 
each of the five stories. This decora- 
tion is the most conspicuous feature in 
the building, and may almost be called 
its leading motive. It is rather a gran- 
diose feature in itself, but it cannot be 
said to constitute an effective front. 
The outer piers are left plain but for 
the prolongation across them of the 
projecting mouldings of the entabla- 
tures, and the lateral bays are also sim- 
ply treated. The ornament is concen- 
trated in the columns at the centre. 
Although the horizontal lines are 
strong the superposition of five orders 
makes the columns in effect continu- 
ous, and the central feature has thus a 
spindling aspect that is very disturb- 
ing to the repose the front would have 
had, in virtue of the power of the piers 
and transoms, and the arrangement of 
the openings, if the orders had been 
omitted. The effect of them in the at- 
tics, however, is very good, though 
weakened by repetition, since here 
they are extended across the front, 
forming a gallery between the piers, 
and since they are very emphatically 
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framed by the projecting cornices. If 
the lower attic had been plainly treated 
as a foil to the richness of the upper, 
and if the order had been left off from 
the main division altogether, the front 
would have been extremely satisfac- 
tory. As it is, the detail throughout is 
carefully studied and successful in 
scale. The classic employed is so very 
free and eclectic that in the basement 
it ceases to be classic and takes on a 
distinctly Byzantine air. This base- 
ment, to my mind, is by far the best 
thing in the front. It is one of the best 
schemes that our street architecture 
has to show for the treatment of the 
entrance of acommercial building. The 
difficulty in this is-to signalize the en- 
trance and give it importance without 
making it unduly large and without 
misstating the facts of the case. ‘This 
is admirably managed in the Gallatin 
Bank. The entrance is signalized by 
the two massive columns above it on 
the principal story,and bythe buttress- 
es that flank it. But it is at the same 
time made clear that the two columns 
are not really part of the entrance, but 
only appropriate crowning members 
for its massive piers. The detail of all 
this is capital, the buttresses have 
power and vigor, and the Byzantine 
leafage of the basement-cornice is de- 
signed and carved with great spirit. 
The whole basement is a very exem- 
plary specimen of commercial archi- 
tecture, and, indeed, is of a richness 
that would be appropriate to public 
architecture. 

I am compelled, for want of space, to 
pass by much of the work of the firm 
which invites comment, but which, 
however interesting,is episodical,so as 
to be able to consider a series of build- 
ings which are essays towards the solu- 
tion essentially of the same problem. 
The problem is that of the modern 
Protestant church, and the series ex- 
tends over twenty years, for the first of 
the series, for our purpose, is the 
church erected at Bridgeport quite so 
long ago. Everybody recognizes 
that the Protestant church, © what 
in England would be called a “dis- 
senting chapel,’ presents a prob- 
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lem that what may be called the 
sacerdotal churches of the past 
styles do not meet. Everybody 
ought to recognize the importance of 
the problem, for the country church in 
the United States at least ought to be 
what Coleridge called the Anglican 
parish-church, the centre of civilization 
in its sphere of influence. It is first an 
auditorium, a place in which to hear 
preaching, and, secondly, it is a place 
of social assembly. The convenience 
of hearing and seeing is the primary re- 
quirement,and many are the devices to 
which it has been resorted to attain it. 
It long ago became evident that it 
could not be attained by the reproduc- 
tion of “the long-drawn aisle and fret- 
ted vault,” of mediaeval architecture, 
and that the modern theatre supplied 
a more eligible type than the ancient 
minister. Some architects have frank- 
ly built what one of them called “a 
theatre with ecclesiastical details,’ but 
it is impossible to adjust to this inte- 
rior an ecclesiastical exterior, and the 
complete abandonment of the ecclesi- 
astical exterior has, in many cases, 
been attended with a vulgarizing of 
the edifice. To build what is wanted, 
and, at the same time, to give it dig- 
nity and churchliness, has been the 
aim of many architects, and of none 
more than of the firm now under con- 
sideration. The earliest essay, the Meth- 
odist church at Bridgeport, shows an 
unreserved acceptance of the audito- 
rium idea and abandonment of the 
ecclesiastical type, the plan is octag- 
onal, and the posts and piers support 
a lantern, or cimborio, from which the 
interior receives a great part of its 
light. At that time, however, Victo- 
rian Gothic prevailed, and all the de- 
tails were in the prevailing mode, 
whereas it is plain that it is not in that 
style, if in any recognized style, that 
such a scheme can be worked out to 
the best advantage. But the church 
was none the less an interesting expe- 
riment which attained an encouraging 
measure of success. 

The South Church of Morristown, 
the next in point of time of the series, 
is an attempt to fulfil the practical re- 
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THE SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


quirements without too wide a depart- 
ure from the traditional forms of 
church architecture. The exterior is a 
rectangle of brown stone, with a ga- 
bled front, flanked on one side by a 
carriage-porch and on the other by the 
unbroken shaft of a massive campan- 
ile with a steep slated hood. The bel- 
fry-stage shows two tall canopied 
openings, of which the steep luffer- 
boards are hung with red tiles. The 
only intimations that are given on the 
outside of any peculiarity in the ar- 
rangement of the church are that the 
gable window is rather unusually 
broad and low, and that the wall 
which frames a like opening on the 
side, instead of being gabled, is cov- 
ered by a hip roof, above which is seen 
a row of low opexings in the main roof, 
which give additional light to the inte- 
rior. The interior is virtually reduced 
to what would be the crossing in the 
Vol. VI.—4.—9. 
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cathedral arrangement. Four stout 
posts enclose a square of about 45 feet 
and support a quadrangular lantern, 
of which two sides are pierced with 
rows of low windows, the third and 
fourth sides, or the front and rear, con- 
tinuing the fenestration as decoration. 
One bay is formed on each side of the 
square and one at each corner. The 
ceiling of the lantern is flat, but the 
ceilings of the outlying dependencies 
are open-timbered and decorations of 
the actual roof construction. The de- 
tail is of the Victorian Gothic of the 
period. That of the roof construction 
is apt and expressive, and all of it is 
interesting, though it suffers pretty 
uniformly from excess in scale. Upon 
the whole, the interior is impressive 
and churchly, and the exterior digni- 
fied, quiet and harmonious. 

This plan, of a central square car- 
ried above the rest of the building and 
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lighted from without, is also that of the 
Park Avenue Methodist church, in 
New York. The exterior, however, 
is not a Satisfactory or intelligible ex- 
position of the arrangement, the light, 
upon the visible side, being introduced 
through a clerestory arranged in a 
tiled and gabled superstructure in the 
plane of the aisle-wall, and the central 
compartment indicated only by a four- 
hipped roof, which is by no means a 
predominant feature. As an expres- 
sion of the plan the arrangement can- 
not be called successful, although the 
exterior has interesting features,a very 
good west front, flanked by a plain 
campanile and the wall of the Sunday 
school room, crowned above the flat 
roof with a triplet of arches open to 
the sky, while at the centre is a pictur- 
esque projecting porch of two round 
arches, enlivened at the angles by gar- 
goyles. The side shows a range of 
large lintelled openings in the wall of 
rough-faced brown stone, effectively 
framed between the tower at one end 
and the rectory at the other, and less 
effectively crowned bythe gabled clere- 
story already mentioned. The inte- 
rior, however, is impressive, and nota- 
bly successful in the union in its ex- 
pression of churchliness and homeli- 
ness, at which the designer evidently 
aimed. 

The designer recurred to the es- 
sentials of this scheme many years 
later than the first essay, in the church 
of the Hampton Institute. Here, how- 
ever, the scheme is so developed that 
the exterior is not in the least a com- 
promise between the _ traditional 
church-form and the practical require- 
ments, nor in any degree a mask, buta 
complete expression of the plan. More- 
over the architects were enabled to car- 
ry out the project in a more durable 
material, the interior as well as the 
exterior, excepting the ceilings, be- 
ing of solid masonry, and the building 
gets the benefit of this fact, as well as 
of the artistic advance that they had 
made in the interval. It is an extreme- 
ly satisfactory piece of work. One 
may regret that the snaft of the cam- 
panile has been divided into stages, 
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instead of being treated with the mas- 
siveness and simplicity that are so at- 
tractive in the tower of the Presbyte- 
rian hospital, and certainly the stages, 
especially the upper two, containing 
the belfry and the clock-face, respec- 
tively, are too nearly equal. But the 
treatment of the body of the building 
—the emergence and predominance of 
the central lantern, and the converg- 
ence upon it of all the subordinate 
parts of the composition—is admirably 
managed. The interior is equally ex- 
pressive and equally impressive. Here, 
also, the superiority of the principal 
feature is emphasized, and the rest duly 
subordinated. The plainness of the in- 
terior is in itself very effective, and 
gives value to the ornament which has 
been so sparingly introduced. It is a 
very typical and a very successful mod- 
ern Protestant church. 

In a more conventional manner of 
church architecture, although it also is | 
distinctly an auditorium, in the interior 
of the Church of the Redeemer at Pat- 
erson, and also, as the material allows 
and the illustration shows, of a much 
more elaborate development. In fact, 
it gives the impression of richness al- 
most as strongly as the church at 
Hampton gives the impression of sim- 
plicity, and it is equally successful in 
its very different way. We have to al- 
low the designer his timber arches at 
the crossing, liable as they are to the 
charge of “constructed decoration,” 
and obvious as it is that their forms are 
not determined by their structural 
functions, in view of the grace and har- 
mony of the result. 

A series of suburban churches erect- 
ed after the designs of our firm within 
the past decade are noteworthy in the - 
architectural provision they have made 
for the social needs of a suburban or 
rural parish. The need is commonly 
answered, so far as it is answered at all, 
by a mechanical makeshift, often in the 
basement, if in a city, or otherwise in 
a dependency that is merely adjoined 
to the church and not architecturally 
incorporated with it. To make the as- 
sembly-room an integral part of the 
church is the effort that is evident in 
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CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 


a series of interesting works of which 
the earliest is the Presbyterian church 
at Greenwich, and the latest the First 
Church of Morristown. In these an 
apsidal projection at the front answers 
the purpose of an assembly-room. It is 
separated from the church only by a 
light screen which is not a barrier, and 
is,on occasions,an addition of so much 
to its available space, while the illus- 
trations show its value as a feature of 
the‘exteriorae “Lhe church at Green- 
wich, with itscentral gableandapse, and 
its robust and simple tower flanked on 
one side by the lower transept and on 
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the other by an umbrageous carriage 
porch, may be accepted ; as very nearly 
a model of an American Protestant 
country church. Its effectiveness does 
not depend upon ornament, for of elab- 
orate ornament there is none at all. 
It comes simply from the careful study 
of the requirements and the successful 
pains that have been taken in the pro- 
portioning of the various members of 
the composition and their adjustment 
in relation to each other. There is not 
even enough of detail to designate the 
‘styles though certainly it has style, 
and much of its charm comes from the 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


home-bred and vernacular air which is 
incompatible with a more scholastic 
design. 

The Webb Memorial, in Madison, 
much resembles its predecessor, the as- 
sembly-room being an equally con- 
spicuous feature, and the treatment of 
the tower similar. The modelling of 
the doorway, however, is carried far 
enough to designate it as an example 
of Romanesque, though evidently 
nothing was further from the design- 
er’s intention than to present an ex- 
ample of any style. The interior ex- 
hibits, in a general way, the arrange- 
ment with which we have already been 
familiarized. The central square is here 
doubled and the arrangement is not 
carried out in a clerestory, the interior 
depending for its light upon the open- 
ings in the outer walls. Executed as 


it is in a monochrome of rough brown 


sandstone, the building has a gracious 
and comfortable aspect that is ex- 
tremely taking. 7 

The latest of the series, the First 
Church at Morristown, is considerably 
the most ornate, and in expression 
considerably the most urban of the 
series. Compared with the others it 


Greenwich, Conn. 


makes a distinct impression of rich- 
ness and elaboration, and is more am- 
ple in arrangement as well as in scale. 
The apsidal assembly room is more 
developed than in the preceding ex- 
amples, and, instead of adjoining the 
tower,is detached from it by the length 
of an arcaded cloistral passage which 
enhances the effect of both features, 
while it has its own effective counter- 
part in the arcaded porch on the other 
side of the apse. A rather rich arch- 
frieze supports the cornice of the apse, 
while the tower, above its solid shaft, 
shows a tall and elaborated belfry 
stage, a great mullioned and traceried 
window in a recessed panel covering 
each face. The material is a light lime- 
stone, in which the wrought work 
shows to advantage, and which con- 
trasts effectively with the varnished tile 
of the roof. 

The interior also may almost be 
called splendid in contrast with the 
austerity of some of the earlier 
churches we have been considering. 
The nave is covered with a_ barrel- 
vault, decorated with cassettes, 
through which are cut the lunettes that 
serve as clerestory lights, and of which 
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WEBB MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


the protecting domes are effective ex- 
terior features: JIT is otsthree bays, 
carried upon columns and_ terminal 
piers of polished red granite, with 
carved capitals. It is a very effective 
interior,and a chief factor in its effect- 
iveness is the open assembly room 
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Madison, N. J. 


which, architecturally, is an integral 
part of it. The details and fittings 
have all evidently been thoroughly 
studied with reference to the ensemble 
to which they effectively contribute. 
The font, a plain polygonal pyramid 
of sumptuous Egyptian marble, is 


INTERIOR WEBB MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 
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GRAVES OF TWO LITTLE SISTERS. Newburgh, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. Fairfield, Conn. 
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noteworthy among the interior details; 
but, indeed, all of them have an at- 
tractiveness which in the present con- 
dition of architectural practice is much 
less frequent than it ought to be. It is 
the attractiveness which comes from 


the sense that an architect has lived 


with his building and watched it grow 
under his hand and enjoyed his labor. 

This series of churches appears to 
me, upon the whole, the most serious 
and successful of the work of our firm. 
Certainly no one who considers them 
can consider that architecture, in all its 
phases, is a matter of mere fashion and 
aimless fluctuation. No doubt that is 
true of a good many of the phases, and 
the work of almost any busy architect 
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bears witness, more or less, to its 
truth. Buta series of buildings like 
these churches, aiming seriously at the 
satisfaction of a real though not a 
merely physical requirement and at 
a worthy expression of their purpose, 
constitutes a worthy and exemplary 
work. When we contrast these digni- 
fied and civilizing edifices with the aw- 
ful “meeting houses” of a generation 
and two generations ago, around 
which the young affections of the 
American villager were invited to 
twine, we must own that in some de- 
partments of architecture there has 
been progress, and that the progress is 
of high public importance. 


Montgomery Schuyler. 
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PROTESTANT HALF ORPHAN ASYLUM (1893). 
Manhattan Ave., New York City. 


HOME FOR OLD MEN AND AGED COUPLES (1897). 
Morningside Heights, New York City. 
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LE PETIT PALAIS DES BEAUX ART (Main Facade). 
M. Girault, Architect. Design for the Paris Exhibition. 
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LE PETIT PALAIS DES BEAUX ART (Rear View). 


M. Girault, Architect. Design for the Paris Exhibition. 
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NEW QUARTERS FOR LA SOCIETE DES INGENIEURS CIVILE. 


M. Delmas, Architect. 
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SCULPTURED TOMBS OF HELLAS.—By 
Percy Gerdner, Litt. D., Lincoln and Mer- 
ton Professor of Classical Archaeology and 
Art in the University of Oxford. With 
thirty Plates and eighty-seven Engray- 
ings in the text. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1896. Price, $8.00. 

Prof. Gardner’s theme is wider in its appli- 
cation than it may seem at first reading of the 
title page. The sculptured tomb may be pri- 
marily an object interesting for its sculpture, 
but, on the one hand, the general term in- 
cludes many buildings whose architectural 
character is of universal and permanent in- 
terest, and, on the other hand, the significance 
of the sculptures is connected with the deepest 
and best teachings of the Greek masters of 
thought and with the instinctive beliefs of 
the Greek populations. On the one hand, we 
have to do with such monuments as the lofty 
structures of Hellenic Asia; on the other hand, 
the question as to the belief of the Greeks in 
a future life, as to ancestor worship, and as 
1o the fear of ghosts, comes up and incidentally 
demands an examination and a comparison of 
theories. To speak very briefly of this latter 
and most difficult subject, let it be said that 
Chapters I., II. and III. deal with the Burial 
Customs, the Worship of the Dead, and the 
Belief as to Future Life among the Greeks. 
These chapters are illustrated by a number of 
photographic and other prints taken from vase 
paintings, mural paintings in tombs, and terra 
cotta reliefs. A curious analysis of a recorded 
painting by Polygnotus in the Lesche of Del- 
phi, which analysis is expressly stated to be 
founded upon the work of a German archae- 
ologist, Karl Robert, occupies a part of Chap- 
ter III., and is a curious instance of that tone 
of absolute certainty in the conjectural res- 
toration of a lost work of art which grows 


upon archaeologists and which is, perhaps, 
partly traceable to the natural impatience of 
a writer who has to say continually “it ap- 
pears,’’ “it is probable,” ‘“‘apparently,’’ ‘“‘it 
seems to follow,’’ and the like. Let it be al- 
lowed the critic to say, once for all, that the 
inferences drawn by modern students from an 
existing work of art, or still more, from a com- 
parison of several, are respectable and im- 
portant and are our main helps along the road 
of art study; but that reconstruction, based 
upon the words of ancient writers, are of a 
far different and vastly inferior value. The 
descriptions by even the most careful, classi- 
cal writers of the works of art which they had 
seen, even these—for there are many more de- 
scriptions of works of art which they had only 
heard of—are descriptions written by men who 
knew nothing of the processes or of the pur- 
poses of the artist, and who avowedly describe 
the scenes represented rather than the artistic 
purpose of the designer. We have not from 
antiquity the writings of any man who seems 
to have understood fine art as artists under- 
stand it. These accounts have come down to 
us in MSS. of disputed authenticity, where 


words, and sometimes whole passages, are 
asserted to be interpolated, changed, or 
dropped: and yet our whole idea of what 


Polygnotus’s art was like, is based upon these 
unsatisfactory, untrustworthy passages taken 
in comparison with the Greek sculptures 
which are thought to be of that period and 
which still remain to us. It is well to do what 
Prof. Robert has done and to do again what 
Prof. Gardner has done in rendering the Ger- 
man text by English paraphrase, but the 
words of positive assertion should all be re- 
placed by careful and guarded phrases with a 
strong tone of ‘‘perhaps’’ and ‘“‘probably”’ run- 
ning “through them. Think what is under- 
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STELE IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT 
NAPLES. 


Closely resembling one given by Mr. Gardner in 
Plate IX. 


STELE OF PRE-PHIDIAN TIME. 


Given by Mr. Gardner in Plate IX. It was 
found jn Velanideza, in Attica, called the ‘‘Soldier 
of Marathon,’’ and kept for many years in the 
Theseion, at Athens. Now in the Central Museum 
there. Covered with painting, which has now 
mainly vanished. 


STELE OF DAMASISTRATE IN THE CENTRAL MUSEUM, ATHENS. 
Given by Mr. Gardner, Plate XIII. 


STELE IN THE CENTRAL MUSEUM, ATHENS. 
Given by Mr. Gardner, Plate XXIV. 
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VERY SMALL STELE OF DEMOCLEIDES, IN THE CENTRAL MUSEUM AT ATHENS. 
details must have been given by painting. 


Given by Mr. Gardner, p. 1 
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heroic verse and the Greek hexameters into 
English ballad metre. Why is the student 
of art supposed to need Prof. Gardner’s no- 
tions of how English rhyme can approximate- 
ly render Greek verse? What the English 
student of art wants to know is the full sig- 
nificance of the Greek passages, of what the 
Greek writer meant to say. It is not alone 
in the Chapters which we are now considering 
that Prof. Gardner drives accuracy out of his 
renderings in order that they may rhyme. In 
Chapter III. we have this translation of the 
Odyssey IV., 560, viz: 
“In Argos’ horse-abounding plain 
To die is not thy fate, 
O Menelaus, there for thee 
No mortal chances wait. 
Thee shall the immortals far away 
To earth’s remotest end, 
Where fair-haired Rhadamanthys dwells 
In Plains Elysian send. 
There life flows on in easy course, 
There never snow nor rain 
Nor winter tempests vex the land; 
But Ocean sends amain 
Fresh Zephyr breezes breathing shrill 
To cool the untroubled life. 
There dwell, since thou are kin to Zeus, 
And Helen is thy wife.’’ 

It is not to confess one’s self indifferent 
fo poetry to say that this would be more ac- 
curately and even more agreeably rendered 
in the words of the Butcher and Lang trans- 
lation, as follows: 


“But thou, Menalaus, son of Zeus, art not or- 
dained to die and meet thy fate in Argos, the pas- 
ture-land of horses, but the deathless gods will 
convey thee to the Elisian plain and the world’s 
end, where is Rhadamanthus of the fair hair, 
where life is easiest for men. No snow is there, 
nor yet great storm, nor any rain; but always 
ocean sendeth forth the breeze of the shrill West 
to blow cool on men; yea, for thou hast Helen 
to wife, and thereby they deem thee son of 
Zeus.’’ 

A good prose translation of a Greek poetical 
original has a better chance of being in itself 
poetical than a verse translation has, as is 
sufficiently shown by comparison of the above 
extracts. Prof. Gardner’s verse is a remark- 
ably literal rendering, for verse, but all po- 
etical expression has been expelled from the 
passage by the effort to secure as well as fidel- 
ity rhyme and meter. The purpose of this 
criticism is to set forth the supreme import- 
ance of giving the prose meaning of the Greek 
so far as modern scholarship is able to effect 
it, and not to hinder that by the interposition 
of rhyming verse which necessarily distorts 
everything. 

The final chapters, XIII., XIV. and xVe 
deal with the architectural monuments of 
Asia, which, as the author truly says, are 
of a much more elaborate and sumpcuous 
character than anything in Greece, and with 
the recently discovered Greek wsarcophagi 
found at Sidon and now in the Museum at 
Constantinople. These works, like the Greek 
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relief monuments, have special books devoted 
to them, but these books are large, and of 
great comparative cost, and the summing up 
furnished by Prof. Gardner is of the very 
highest utility. In fact, what is to be gaid 
of this book, as a general criticism, is this, 
that it contains nearly all that the ordinary 
student needs to know concerning two or three 
very important phases of the great art of the 
Greeks. The wealth of the volume in photo- 
graphic illustration is very considerable, and 
it affords, indeed, a small museum of archi- 
tectural and decorative sculpture of a first- 
rate quality. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET; His Life and 
Letters. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. 
Henry Ady), with nine Photogravures by 
the Swan Electric Engraving Co., and 
Messrs. Braun, Clement & Cie., of Paris. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Limd. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1896. $5.30. 

The photogravures which illustrate this 
book are fairly successful. They are taken in 
an excellent way and probably nothing but 
their smal scale and the peculiar character of 
the works of art themselves prevents their be- 
ing altogether satisfactory. It is necessary, 
however, to protest against the translation into 
English of some of the French titles, although 
one recognizes the occasional difficulty of do- 
ng this translation aright. 

The book is, as the Preface states in modest 
and becoming terms, a collecting into one 
volume and a putting into English of books 
about the painter Millet, which books are 
generally in French. It is not, however, the 
work of a mere compiler. Mrs. Henry Ady 
is a practised writer on subjects connected 
with painting, and is known as the maker of 
books of excellent character; books which are 
a real addition to the constantly growing 
literature of painting. Millet’s greatness is 
strongly felt and its nature well explained 
in these pages, and if its comparative im- 
portance in the vast world of graphic art is 
a little forced in the expression, it is an error 
that one may forgive. The same tendency 
is visible everywhere among persons who 
care for Millet; there is no artist who inspires 
greater enthusiasm or a more unmeasured 
admiration even as his pictures are compared 
with the greatest paintings of the past. 

The simple existence as of a French peas- 
ant without pretensions beyond the peasant 
life which Millet led for years is, also, very 
well explained. A great number of the art- 
ist’s letters are printed and these help at 
once to a better understanding than would 
otherwise be possible, of his humble, country 
life and of his feelings and his ambition as a 
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painter. The translations of these letters 
seem to be very accurate. Those which the 
writer kas compared with the originals in 
Sensier’s book leave nothing to be desired in 
the way of fidelity to the originals. 

In short, this book contains in excellent form 
all that one needs to possess for the proper 
understanding of Millet’s life; or all, at least, 
except his work itself, as much as may be 
obtainable. 


CHOIR STALLS AND THEIR CARVINGS. 
—Examples of Misericords from English 
Cathedrals and Churches, sketched by 
Emma Phipson, author of “Animal Lore 
of Shakespeare’s Time.’’ With an In- 
troduction and Descriptive Notes. Lon- 
oe B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. 


The choir of a church is that part which is 
given over to the clergy and the choristers, 
that is to say, to those who conduct the ser- 
vices, much of which in a large establishment 
will be choral. Choirstalls are those fixed 
seats with corresponding divisions, backs, and 
canopies which are arranged on either side of 
such choir. There are not necessarily more 
than three or four on a side; and, indeed, in 
late churches, small and unimportant seats, 
three or four in number, are put anywhere in 
the choir. But in a great Cathedral they are, 
of course, very numerous; perhaps, sixty on 
either side and arranged in two rows, those 
Jn front, or facing one another across the width 
of the open floor of the choir being raised one 
step above the fioor, the others raised two 
steps higher still. Our illustration, taken from 
Viollet-le-Duc’s “‘Dictionaire,’? Vol. VIII., p. 
469, shows in section the arrangement of 
the unequalled stalls of the Cathedral of 
Amiens, which were begun and completed 
between 1508 and 1522. Now, in this figure, 
the division between each pair of stalls is 
finished at top with an elbow rest, shown on 
a large scale at “D,’”’ the projecting front of 
which is called the cluseau, and is itself the 
recipient of delicate sculpture in cases where 
the stalls are rich. The misericord, which we 
call also miserere, and sometimes, as our au- 
thoress reminds us, sellette, is the hinged 
seat, which in our figure is shown as iow- 
ered in the upper stall and raised in the 
lower one. Now, when this misérere was 
lowered, the chorister sat upon it as upon a 
chair; but, during the very numerous occa- 
sions for singing or chanting a part of the ser- 
vice, the miserere could be raised, and then, 
resting upon the back of the stall, offered its 
projecting boss as a sort of half prop, half seat, 
from which the chorister could get some sup- 
port while his elbows rested upon the divis- 
ion above. The name misericord, of course, 


implies the pity embodied by this unrecog- 
nized but admitted quasi-seat. 

The bosses on the under side of these adjust- 
able seats, which bosses are misericords, 
properly so called, received a great deal ot 
rich and fantastic carving even in churches 
where the rest of the stall was not so elabo- 
rately adorned. Miss Phipson points out how 
effective a row of these carved bosses must 
have been when, the stalls being empty, and 
the seats raised, the carvings showed in long 
rows all of the same size and general dispo- 
sition, but all differing in their fantastic 
leafage and iconography. Her book gives what 


Cathedral of Amiens. 


Section through the choir stalls, from Viollet-le- 
Duc. 


appear to be complete lists of the miseri- 
cords in one church after another;—Loncoln 
Cathedral, Ely Cathedral, Soham Church, 
Beverley Minster, All Souls’ College at Ox- 
ford, and many others. To each list is ap- 
pended a certain number of illustrations. 
Thus, in the case of Exeter Cathedral, of 
which the stalls are stated to be the earliest 
remaining (in England, presumably), the list 
is of twenty-eight stalls on the north side 
and twenty-one on the south, and fifteen 
drawings are given on five plates. Tle plates 
generally give three figures each, and these, 
we are told, are all rendered on the same 
scale. They represent all epochs, from the 
early XIII.-century examples of Exeter to the 
elaborate ones in King’s College, Cambridge, 
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more than two hundred years later, and which 
have a look as of Italian sculpture of the XV 
century. 

The wholly unique figure sculpture of the 
Gothic period, abounding in characterization 
and extreme vigor of action and movement, 
often at the expense of plastic beauty, is, of 
course, better studied in the stone sculpture 
of the great porches and their concomitants 
when one can be sure that it has not been re- 
stored into meaningless monotony. There are 
finer things at Chartres in the porches than 
any woodwork can offer; that much is cer- 
tain. But in England especially the stone 
carvings have been cruelly misused, not mere- 
ly by being scraped and shaped and “‘sur- 
faced,”’ but in the setting up of modern fig- 
ures made in the closest possible imitation 
of the ancient ones, so that time and investi- 
gation are needed to convince one of the 
authenticity of the partly denaturalized an- 
cient pieces that remain. The wooden carv-~ 
ings of the stalls are free from this criti- 
cism. Just as the study of Greek coins is 
recommended to all students of sculpture be- 
cause they, at least, are the genuine and un- 
altered design of the Greek artists, while the 
museum statue is generally a third-hand Ro- 
man copy, so mediaeval spirit remains in the 
minute and often roughly-finished oak carv- 
{ngs where stone sculpture has lost its virtue. 
Let us print here Miss Phipson’s description 
of one of the misericords of New College, 
Oxford. ‘“‘Three men. The one in the centre 
is unarmed, in both senses, and wears his 
hair long; he is clad in a tight-fitting tunic 
and pointed shoes, as are the others, with very 
droll effect. The man on his right (A) has in 
his uplifted right arm a dagger; the man on 
his left (B) grasps the hilt of a sword merely, 
the broken blade lies on the ground; with his 
left hand he makes a gesture of despair. D, 
@& man with two-handed sword advancing 
against (A), S, a man, nude, but for a short 
cloak and a peaked cap, his back turned to 
the spectator, throws back a Roman-looking 
sword to strike (B).’’ A representation of that 
brilliant composition is given in Plate GU, 
Fig. 2. Of course, there are few of these 
little ornamental masses which contain so 
many separate figures engaged in so elaborate 
action; the subject is more apt to be a mer- 
maid in the middle with two dogs or lions 
for the side pieces, or two birds for the middle 
with leafage for the side supports. In one 
extraordinary case, the central mass is a 
shield-shaped escutcheon, carrying the im- 
paled arms of Courtenay and of the See of 
Canterbury, as Miss Phipson explains. This 
{s from the Church of All Saints, Maidstone, 
und the text informs us that De Courtenay 
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obtained the King’s license to convert the 
Parish Church of St. Mary into a collegiate 
church, and that he gave it its new name of 
All Saints in 13895. 

The question now arises about the value 
of the drawings, and a word has to be said 
here to remind those practised draughtsmen 
who still, in these photographic days, are 
accustomed to make architectural drawings 
for their own use and benefit, that if it had 
been necessary for them to express the full 
significance of a piece of delicate sculpture, 
so that all who looked at the drawing would 
understand it, as they might understand a 
photograph, a different touch would become 
necessary from that which they use for their 
free memorandum. The present writer has 
drawn hundreds of capitals and bosses in 
his time, and is practically convinced that 
there is but one way of doing it, and that is 
to take the point of a pencil, or, under more 
favorable circumstances, the small brush, and 
work with what the free and vigorous artist of 
the studio would call a “niggling’’ touch, work- 
ing up each little nook and corner of graduated 
shade as it is spread before him, until, little 
by little, a semblance of the original appears 
upon the paper. In some such way Miss Phip- 
s0n has done her work. In no one of the cases 
before us has it been practicable to compare 
the drawing with the photograph of the orig- 
inal, Indeed, it may be said that photographs 
in detail of English architecture and archi- 
tectural fittings and appurtenances do not ex- 
ist; at least, they cannot be bought in the 
market; nor does any work exist, perhaps, in 
which they are given with any freedom. It 
can only be said that these drawings have the 
appearance of such verity as would be possible 
to painstaking work done in the right way 
by not very skilful draughtsmen. Prob- 
ably Jules Jacquemart might have sur- 
passed these in accuracy, as many a 
practised draughtsman could have sur- 
passed them in other qualities. He above 
other men had the faculty of rendering the 
exact amount of imperfecticn or archaism in a 
piece of sculpture. There is always in the 
case of a very able artist the danger that he 
will insensibly deviate from the barbaric free- 
dom of the original, and, as he corrects the 
anatomy, will destroy the design; Jacquemart 
is named here because he, almost alone among 


very able artists, knew how to give the exact 


amount of Chinese character to a jade carv- 
ing, and of medieval character to an ivory 
statuette. The great Viollet-le-Duc, of course, 
could not be trusted for a moment; he knew 
the secret of making explanatory drawings, 
drawings that would tell the reader of his 
book exactly what it was that he had to insist 
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upon, but accuracy was not in him. Accuracy 
is in all probability what Miss Phipson has 
aimed at and has attained, so far as it is 
attainable by a not very skilful hand. 

We have to regret a certain use of words in 
the title in rather too universal a sense. This 
book does not deal with “Choir Stalls and 
Their Carvings,’’ but with misericords alone, 
and it is limited to England. All of this ap- 
pears, of course, in the subordinate or sec- 
ond title, but it is the primary title by which 
the book will generally be known. The vol- 
ume closes with three indices; first, an al- 
phabetical list of subjects, and second, an al- 
phabetical list arranged under the towns 
which themselves are in alphabetical order; 
and third, a chronological list in which the 
stalls are arranged in the order of their dates, 
as far as these can be ascertained. The book 
is a convenient and tasteful quarto, in which 
one hundred plates are bound, with a text of 
120 pages. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY.—A General View for 
the use of Students and Others. By Will- 
iam J. Anderson, Architect, Associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Director of Architecture and Lecturer at 
the Glasgow School of Art. With Fifty- 
four Collotype and other Plates and Sev- 
enty-four smaller illustrations in the text. 
London: B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. 
1896. 

This book announces itself as being the sub- 
stance of five lectures which were delivered at 
Glasgow. It is a brief treatise made into a 
volume by the insertion of many illustrations 
and analytical heads of Chapters. The point 
of view is that of the admirer of the Renais- 
sance architecture and the admirer, also, with- 
in limits and with drawbacks, of the architec- 
ture of the Decadence; or, at least, of the first 
years of the Decadence as far as the begin- 
ning of that barocco style which the author 
seems to condemn altogether. The critical 
spirit is strong throughout the work and is 
evidently an enlightened one. The author’s 
study of the buildings which he discusses 
has been minute and extensive, as is shown 
by those pages in which a lengthy comparison 
is maintained between buildings which may 
be supposed to have exerted an influence and 
buildings which seem to have received the in- 
fluence in question. The remarks made in the 
way of general historical description are ju- 
dicious and show independence of thought. 

One of the best instances of that comparative 
analysis which has been commented upon 
above is the account given of Baldassare Pe- 
ruzzi, Sanmicheli and Sansovino, in Chapter 
V. It is, for instance, a thing worth noting, 
the influence exercised by Peruzzi over the 
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work of Sansovino as noted by the author. In 
the same Chapter the analyses of the palaces 
at Verona, by Peruzzi, and of the Venetian 
palaces by Sansovino, are capable of teaching 
much of the secret of the later Renaissance to 
students who will follow these passages of the 
text carefully, with good photographs before 
them. It may be that the later Renaissance 
has received a more careful and more extended 
treatment than the early epoch, but this may 
seem so rather because of the disproportion- 
ate attention given to the early Florentine 
work by other writers: It is, moreover, to 
be observed that in so brief a treatise, one of 
two alternatives must be chosen; either the 
description of all the buildings must be very 
brief and cursory, or the description of a few 
and the comparison between them may be 
earried out with care and at considerable 
length to the exclusion of other parts of the 
subject. That the author is at perfect liberty 
to choose between the two alternatives, no one 
has a right to deny. Moreover, it is certain 
that the choice which the author has made, 
of treating more fully that which he con- 
siders more important and letting the rest 
go with brief notice, tends to make by far 
the more readable and, on the whole, more 
instructive book. Synopsis or essay: between 
the two no one would hesitate as to which his 
choice would be, although the synopsis, of 
course, has its place in the curriculum of the 
school. 

It is to be noted, though not to be insisted on 
too strongly, that the author’s use of the Eng- 
lish language is not free from fault. ‘‘Pe- 
ruzzi’s mouldings ... indicate a superior 
knowledge of the antique than is evinced by 
the work of his contemporaries,’’ (p. 108): 
“Such buildings as the Palazzi Strozzi or Gri- 
mani are unique and have no relation of an 
imitative kind to anything in classical times.’’ 
These are the only examples that need be 
given of a careless wording rather common 
in these pages. This, however, is but a trifle 
and does not in any way injure the value of 
the work to the student. That which is to be 
greatly regretted is the inferiority of the il- 
lustrations; the more so, as the writer says 
expressly in his preface, that he leans upon 
his illustrations greatly and that pains had 
been taken to illustrate the subject thoroughly. 
The half tone prints are very indistinct; the 
small ones and large ones alike certainly very 
inferior to the worst which any number of this 
magazine contains. The collotype plates, of 
which there are nearly fifty, are proportion- 
ally inadequate, not comparing for a moment 
with the work which similar books published 
in Paris during the last ten years contain in 
great abundance. On the other hand, it is a 
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pleasure to find a number of measured draw- 
ings by theauthor carefully and well reproduced, 
and the plates made by copying these draw- 
ings are alone worth the cost of the book to 
any serious student. As an instance of what 
is meant, Plate XI., opposite page 32, is de- 
voted to the Church San Salvatore del Monte, 
near Florence. Plates XXIX., XXX., XXXI 
and XXXIII., all at page 86, are devoted to 
the entrance vestibule of the Palazzo Mas- 
simi, at Rome, and text illustrations on page 
87 and page 88, complete what is really a 
valuable monograph, which monograph is 
further elucidated by the collotypes in Plate 
XXXII. In like manner Plates XXXVIII., 
XXXIX. and XL., between pages 106 and 109, 
contain measured drawings of the Palazzo Al- 
bergati, at Bologna; one of its general eleva- 
tion and two of details. These drawings of 
the author’s are evidently altogether trust- 
worthy and it is hard to imagine anything 
more useful to the student. Their value is 
enhanced by the photographic illustrations, 
unsatisfactory as are these last, and by the 
explanatory text. 


DIE ARCHITEKTURFORMEN des Klass- 
ischen Alterthums mit besonderer' be- 
ruecksichtigung der Saeulenordnung und 
Gesimsbildung herausgegeben mit unter- 
Stuetzung des Herzogl. Braunschweigisch- 
Lueneburgischen Staats-Ministeriums von 
Constantin Uhde, Professor an der Her- 
zogl. Technischen Hochschule zu Braun- 
schweig. Berlin und New York: Bruno 
Hessling. 

(The Architectural Forms of Classical An- 
tiquity, with special reference to the columns 
and entablatures of the orders, published with 
the encouragement of the Ducal Government 
of Brunswick-Luneburg. By Constantin Uhde, 
Professor at the Ducal Technical School of 
Brunswick.) Folio; pp. 8; 70 engraved plates. 

This useful book furnishes the student with 
a great number of comparative measured draw- 
ings of Greek and Roman orders, many plates 
of sections through bases and cornices and 
the like, and many examples of decorated 
mouldings and details of capitals, key-stones 
and carved friezes. It is not the first of its 
class by many. The advantage that it has is 
that it is the latest of its class, and as such, 
in all probability, the best. The standard 
set up for such books of selections is con- 
Stantly raised, and if any one now borrows 
from his predecessors, he must do so with a 
thoroughness and accuracy, and with an evi- 
dent utility of purpose, which will seem to 
warrant his dressing himself in their feathers. 
The greater part of the figures given in these 
plates are ascribed directly to the works from 
which they are taken. Thus, the sections of 
Doric capitals on Plate X. are set down as 
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being taken from Hittorff and Zanth and from 
Serradifalco and those on Plate XI. are from 
Professor Newton, Blouet and Cockerell, re- 
spectively, and those on Plate XII. are from 
Penrose and Pennethorne. In like manner the 
Doric columns which are given in figured ele- 
vation in the Plates from XV. to XXII. are 
ascribed to the different authors named above, 
respectively, and to such other authorities as 
Wilkins, Texier and Pullan (a doubtful au- 
thority), Dellagardette, Durm, Stuart and Re- 
vett, and Adler. A list of the works from which 
the figures in these plates are selected is given 
at the close of the German pages of the text. 
There are some odd errors in it, due, probably, 
to careless proof-reading, but they are not 
likely to lead one far astray. 

We have, then, a work which pretends to no 
originality except in matters of treatment, and 
even in the matter of treatment the work is 
less thoroughly done than, perhaps, we have a 
right to expect. Thus, in the unlucky ref- 
erence of the Temple at Assos to Texier and 
Pullan, above mentioned, it would have been 
easy for the compiler to have referred to that 
publication of the American Archaeological In- 
stitute which treats the Temple at Assos with 
close reference to what it really was, and 
without the fantastic inaccuracies of Texier’s 
book. Why, moreover, is the English publica- 
tion referred to instead of Texier’s original 
French work on Asia Minor? That book was, 
indeed, as full of errors as it was possible for 
a large and costly book to be, but these errors 
were carefully reproduced in the English re- 
production which Mr. Pullan had to do with, 
and it is the French book, and not the English 
one, which is generally cited in all archaeo- 
logical writings. 

We have seen already in the few sentences 
given above what are the probable merits and 
the probable defects of a work of this class. 
Everything depends upon the accuracy of the 
plates selected for reproduction. Nearly all the 
writers named above are to be trusted, ex- 
ception being made for those slips into which 
even an accurate student and draughtsman 
may fall when he is making up the order of a 
ruined temple by the measurements of its 
fallen parts. Still, if a real reconstruction of 
an ancient buiding is what interests the stu- 
dent, he must, of course, beware of plates like 
these, and must, of course, ascertain whether 
the original authority is to be trusted im- 
plicitly. Thus, when there is question of dec- 
orative building and the painted representa- 
tion of decorative building at Pompeii and the 
authorities given are Niccolini, Zahn, Mazois 
and Chabat, it becomes the student to ascertain 
the relative value of these authorities, In 
like manner, when one of the earlier Italian 
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buildings, the Temple at Cori, is taken from 
Lampue, and the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, at 
Rome, is in part, at least, referred to Canina, 
one has to remember that Lampue is very 
trustworthy from the point of view of a stu- 
dent of the Paris school occupied in making 
careful drawings which are to form part of 
the permanent archives of the school, while 
Canina is as untrustworthy as it is possible 
for a so-called archaeologist to be. And this 
brings up another and a curious question. 
When the author tells us that the authorities 
for this plate for the Temple of Fortuna Vir- 
ilis are Canina, Castro, Taylor and Cresy, and 
photographs, what are we to assume? It 
would not be hard, indeed, to compare the 
plates given by the three authors named 
with such photographs as can be bought any- 
where of that well-known little building, but 
really it is not important that one should do 
so. What one desires to know is the way in 
which Professor Uhde has made up his plate. 
Has he taken Canina’s pretty figure and al- 
tered it to conform to Castro, or has a skillful 
draughtsman altered it to correspond to the 
photograph? It is as certain as anything can 
be that all these four authorities do not agree 
exactly. A similar puzzle arises on the same 
page with regard to the Temple of Aphrodite 
at Aphrodisias, in Asia Minor. This plate is 
ascribed to Texier and Pullan and to the work 
on Ionian antiquities of the English Dilet- 
tanti Society, and it would be good practice 
for a student who feels himself curious in 
the matter, to compare at the Avery Library 
the plate of that building given in each of the 
two books cited. On Plate XXXVI., the Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli is represented by a specimen 
of its order, and this is fathered upon no less 
than five different authors, besides the photo- 
graphs. The reader, perhaps, sees now why 
the present writer has not undertaken to 
verify all these figures. In that collection of 
six different sources from which truth con- 
cerning the Temple of Vesta may be drawn, 
there is a first rate, a second rate and several 
third rate authorities, and if it should be 
found that this plate is made up from one 
with touches of another, it would become a 
very interesting piece of mental gymnastics, 
indeed, well worthy the attention of the 
youthful archaeologist. 

So much by way of allusion to the errors, 
perhaps natural shortcomings, of such a work. 
It is made up critically, as one would expect 
to find it; but while the student who takes 
his measurements without inquiry from these 
pages may be led into some errors, he will 
certainly be led to the gaining of much useful 
knowledge and will find himself enriched with 
a kind of familiarity with the monuments of 
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antiquity which it will be hard for him to get as 
eaSily elsewhere. Plate LXIV. is, for instance, 
of really extraordinary value, and the inaccur- 
acies that may exist in it will be found to be 
of no consequence whatever. It gives thirty- 
nine different figures of the systems of as 
many different Greek and Roman buildings, 
from the Temple at Assos to the Temple ot 
Mars Ultor. All these are drawn to the same 
scale and the peculiarity of the columnar 
architecture of the ancients, namely, that the 
proportions were generally maintained the 
same in the smallest as in the largest build- 
ings, is laid before the student with striking 
force when he sees the diminutive order of the 
Athenian Temple of Nike Apteros (Fig. 19) 
compared with the gigantic Temple of Zeus at 
Girgenti, or with the Temple of Mars Ultor, 
whose altitude is even greater than that of the 
more ancient structure. So the figures of the 
arcuated buildings given on Plate LXV., on the 
same scale, three triumphal arches and three 
theatres or amphitheatres, are equally im- 
portant to the student. It cannot be too much 
insisted upon that one should study buildings 
with relation to their scale. Even the un- 
doubted truth that classical architects pro- 
posed to themselves the same proportion of 
their order in large and small buildings alike, 
cannot do away with the importance of this 
question of size. In Plate LXIV., the student 
will see that the wide span of the intercolumni- 


ation in the Temple at Girgenti exists only be- 


cause it is an assumed intercolumination, be- 
cause the columns are only make believe col- 
umns, having been built with the wall; and in 
the huge Roman temple, which vies with the 
Sicilian one in size, and which was really 
columnar in construction, he will see that the 
intercolumination never exceeds the narrow- 
est proportion usual in such cases. The im- 
mensely wide proportional stretch of the lin- 
tels in Fig. 31, the colonnade of the Forum at 
Pompeii, could never be carried proportionally 
into the large scale of the Roman monuments 
given in the last line of figures, and any at- 
tempt to do this, as in the Paris Madeleine, 
is shown by this example to be an error which 
has no classical authority. These niceties of 
classical building and the apparent sense of 
what was feasible and what it was not best to 
attempt, should be studied by those who wish 
to take their revived classical architecture 
from other than merely academic sources. 
The pages of Vignola are not everything, and 
neither are the exact proportions of any one 
monument everything. A novel interest might 
be given the columnar style, now so much in 
fashion, if those who decide to build in that 
style would study it a little more in detail as 
its originators used it. To a certain extent 
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the orders were plastic in the hands of the 
Grecian and Roman builders: and some thought 
given now to the limits within which these 
builders allowed themselves to play with their 
style would certainly be an inspiration worth 
going for to the original sources, or in default 
of that, to such reproductions as those con- 
tained in this book. 

There is one plate devoted to the architect- 
ure of Egypt taken from the well-known 
book published by the French Government, 
and that almost equally well known, by Lep-~- 
sius. There is also one plate of Assyrian arch- 
itecture and ornament taken from the works 
of Layard and Place. There is also one of 
ancient Persian architecture and one of Egypt- 
ian ornament compared with Grecian painted 
mouldings, apparently with the view of show- 
ing the probable derivation of the European 
from the earlier style. This being done with, 
the rest of the work is devoted to the Greek 
and Roman orders, as explained already. 
There is a text of brief mention and descrip- 
tion of the different monuments, and this is 
furnished both in German and in English. The 
book is one for every architectural student to 
Own, if possible; but, also, one which he should 
consult with precaution, and allowing always 
for possible errors. 


THE CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES. By 
Lewis Richard Farnell, M. A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. In three 
volumes, with illustrations. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. “Vol? 1.4 1896, “pp. XX., 423; ) Vol. I11., 
1896, pp. 425 to 761. 

This is a book which requires notice here 
merely in its capacity as a treatise on Greek 
sculpture. Nearly half of it is devoted to 
“Monuments of the Cult of” and “‘Ideal Types 
of” this divinity and that. The great import- 
ance of this subject in all our future studies 
in classical sculpture is evident, because the 
world of archaeology is at the threshhold of a 
very great advance in all of its methods of 
study as applied to Greek and Greco-Roman 
iconography. It may be that Mr. Farnell does 
not quite see how very important is a patient 
and sagacious agnosticism in the matter of 
attribution; it may be that he accepts some- 
what too readily the generally admitted types 
of the greater divinities of the Grecian myth- 
ology; and yet his book will aid very greatly 
the progress of more accurate knowledge. Un: 
til we realize that we are not certain that every 
figure of a mature and bearded man is a Zeus 
or a Poseidon, we shall not be in quite the po- 
sition which we should assume in studying 
the expressional side of Greek sculpture. Al- 
ready much has been gained in the knowledge 
that has been acquired concerning the statues 
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of men in the bloom of youth. It is much 
to know that these are not always Apollos 
and that those which are not images of Apollo 
are not necessarily images of Hermes. It is 
much to know that some of them at least were 
tomb-statues or idealized representations of 
men, and that there is a very great difficulty 
in separating the human form from the di- 
vine images. It must be repeated that our 
author seems a little too ready to accept the 
Apollo-attribution and the Zeus-attribution 
in the cases of well-known works of ancient 
art, but if a thorough study is given to these 
types, the encouraging and stimulating tone 
of his book will have the effect of aiding 
students whose reading is mainly in English 
books, toward that fuller sense of the mean- 
ing of Greek sculpture which the future has 
in store for us. 

To illustrate this point by the most difficult 
case of all, the representation of Zeus by 
the Greeks of the Great Time, it will be well 
to take the treatment on page 126 ff., in 
which the figure on the Parthenon frieze, the 
first southward from the central group of 
priestess, priest, and attendants, is assumed 
to be that of Zeus. This attribution is, un- 
doubtedly, the common one. The figure has 
been called, also, Hephaistos, and Hades, but 
there is a general concensus of opinion that the 
first in apparent place of honor of one of the 
great groups of divinities, is Zeus, and that 
his next neighbor is Hera. The photographic 
picture of this supposed Zeus (b., plate III.) 
is accompanied by another (a., plate III.) taken 
from an outline lithographic print in the 
Archaeologische Zeitung, which representation, 
in no way convincing as to its probable accu- 
racy, is taken from a bas-relief at Bologna 
which itself is of doubtful antiquity. Im- 
mediately following these two representations 
comes a reproduction of another print taken 
from the well-known series of engravings of 
the Theseion frieze; but these drawings are 
not archaeologically accurate, and the sculp- 
tures have been seriously injured since they 
were made, besides having been greatly de- 
faced at an earlier time, so that the infer- 
ence drawn from the seated figure shown in 
Plate IV., which, as the author says, “‘appears 
to be moving in his seat through the lively 
emotion which the combat caused in him,” is 
a little doubtful as a starting point for any 
elaborate chain of reasoning. Now, everything 
depends upon what the author is trying to 
show. So far as he wishes to show that it 
became, during the Pheidian epoch the cus- 
tom to represent Zeus with the body and arms 
nude, or with the drapery thrown over one 
shoulder and one arm only, while the drapery 
concealed the person uz to the hips, or even to 
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the waist, and that, moreover, the custom 
was general to represent the god as seated, 
he is probably on safe ground, especially when 
we consider the documentary evidence we 
have concerning the enthroned statues of Zeus 
which have perished. Our author, however, 
draws some conclusions, also, from the feat- 
ures and expression of the Zeus in the slight 
lithographic drawing of the Bologna bas-re- 
lief, and it is worthy of notice that this is the 
only head which he finds, possibly, of the 
Pheidian epoch, from which he can draw any 
conclusions at all: for the fairly well preserved 
figure on the Parthenon frieze is more defaced 
about the head than elsewhere, and the figure 
on the Theseion frieze has lost its head alto- 
gether. In Plate IV. there is given a photo- 
graph of the well-known bust called the Zeus 
of Otricoli. In Plate V. there is a very singu- 
lar head known as the Zeus of the Hermitage, 
and on pages 134 and 138 the facial expres- 
sion of these heads is considered, and some 
attempt is made to compare the intellectual 
character of these two heads with the earlier 
types. All this is extremely dangerous ground 
for the archaeologist to tread upon. He has 
to assume, first, that the heads in question all 
stood for Zeus in the sculptor’s mind and in 
the minds of those who admired his work; 
then, he has to fix the dates in an arbitrary 
way, no doubt with considerable probability, 
but still he has to fix the dates, which are not 
capable of being absolutely ascertained; then 
he has to explain by means of an admittedly 
Roman copy, the intellectual character, first, 
of the Greek original, and, secondly, of the 
type which the Greek original undertook te 
represent, because there is always room for 
dispute in the exact significance of even an 
expressive countenance in sculpture or in 
painting, and the attempts of historians to 
add to our knowledge of sovereigns and states- 
men by means of a physiognomical study of 
even their admittedly authentic portraits are 
quite bewildering, and many would think 
wholly without value. Reference is made on 
page 117 to the bas-relief found in the Peir- 
aeus and now in the National Museum at 
Athens, which bas relief is given in the pho- 
tograph in Plate II.; and here an inscription 
of unquestioned authenticity records the dedi- 
cation of the work to Zeus Meilichios (the 
Gracious or the Protector). Another, and 
somewhat similar bas-relief, is described in 
the text. Another votive relief, also at Ath- 
ens, bears a dedication to Zeus Philios (the 
Patron of Friendship). These works of art 
are small and unimportant, the handiwork of 
low-grade stone cutters, but they imitate the 
original work of great sculptors, or, at 
least, follow types which have been estab- 
lished by artists of great standing. In these 
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representations the enthronement of Zeus and 
the general character of his attitude as seated 
upon the throne, the holding of the sceptre 
in the left hand, the placing of the right hand 
upon the right thigh, the representation in 
profile with the side of the figure toward the 
spectator, or the torso slightly turned so as 
to show the breast to the spectator, all these 
are points worthy of note, and they are un- 
deniable. Moreover, it would be easy to bring 
many such works of art into court as evi- 
dence for the gradual change of the attitude 
and the characteristics of the head itself, as 
more or less bearded and more or less adorned 
with curling and flowing hair. The text, with 
the foot-notes, as containing an interesting an- 
alysis of the cult monuments of Zeus (Chap-~ 
ter V.), and the ideal type of Zeus (Chapter 
VI.), is extremely well worthy of study, but 
the reader has to remember that there are 
some conclusions which are safe, and others 
which are of a most doubtful character. 

The examination of the ideal types of 
Hera and their treatment in Chapter IX. 
give us further instances of this truth. Plate 
VIII. offers a large photographic picture of 
the ‘‘Farnese Juno,’’ and Plate XII. a simi- 
lar view, but in profile, of the ‘‘Ludovisi 
Juno.” Of both these heads it is only to be 
said that they represent dignified and stately 
women, one of them having the stephane- 
Mr. Farnell reasons in favor of the 
Farnese bust being a Hera, but points out 
that Dr. Furtwaengler calls it an Artemis; 
and it might equally well be any ideal por- 
trait of a maid or matron, human or divine. 
So of the Ludovisi bust. Mr. Farnell points 
out that it is part of a colossal statue and 
not a bust in the ordinary sense; and that 
Dr. Furtwaengler thinks it ‘fa Roman lady 
of the Claudian period idealized as a goddess.”’ 
In neither of these two heads is there any 
single attribute, or mark of any kind, which 
can in the slightest degree certify the inten- 
tion of the sculptor to make a Hera out of his 
bust. On the other hand, the Metope from 
Selinus (Plate IX. a) and the vase painting 
(IX. b) have for their subjects in all reasonable 
probability Zeus and Hera, and the most in- 
teresting fragment shown in Plate X., in 
which a part of the “Judgment of Paris’ is 
represented, gives us a womanly figure, which, 
undoubtedly one of the three goddesses, would 
almost certainly be a figure of Hera. Here, 
however, we have only a feeble outline draw- 
ing to represent the original; and one should 
really compare other outline drawings with 
photographs of the original object to realize 
how far astray a presumably honest draughts- 
man may go. In the figure before us, the gar- 
ments, the flying veil, the wreath, the neck- 
lace, and even the arrangement of the hair, 
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may, perhaps, be assumed to be correct, but 
it is wholly unsafe to reason about the face 
or to state on the authority of Plate X. that 
“the expression of her face is very profound 
and there is a searching gaze in her eyes that 
are fixed on Paris.” 

What must be insisted on is that it is noth- 
ing whatever to the scholar of the present 
day that writers have agreed for sixty or 
seventy years past that a given statue or re- 
lief represents a given personage. It is the 
business of the modern writer to re-examine 
all the testimony and not allow himself to 
be prejudiced in the slightest degree by the 
fact that catalogues call one head a divinity 
and another a Roman lady. The opinions ad- 
vanced by competent writers, with their rea. 
sons for holding them, are, of course, to be 
carefully considered, and their value weighed; 
but the mere nomenclature of the custodians, 
accepted at once by the literary world,:is not 
to be considered as of any value whatever. 
The “Venus of Milo’’ may be an Aphrodite or 
a Victory or another personage, and there are 
arguments enough already in print for each 
of several attributions. The fact that she is 
generally called the ‘‘Venus of Milo” is nei- 
ther here nor there in the discussion. 

The final results will probably be that stua- 
ents of religious beliefs and of divine per- 
sonality wiil resort rather to the vase paint- 
ings, leaving all but a few of the great monu- 
ments of sculpture to the purely artistic 
study to which they lend themselves without 
opportunity of error. In the meantime, every 
such book as this addressed to an English 
reading audience is to be welcomed as intro- 
ducing to a community which knows too little 
of the subject, the thorough, exhaustive, and 
fruitful, although frequently fantastic, studies 
of the Continental scholars. 


DIE BAUKUNST FRANKRBICHS (The Arch- 
itecture of France), von Cornelius Gurlitt. 
Dresden: J. Bleyl. 1896. MOTIVE DER 
MITTELALTERLICHEN BAUKUNST IN 
DEUTSCHLAND (Motives of Mediaevay 
Architecture in Germany), von Hugo Har- 
tung. 

The two works named above, of each of 
which one part has come to hand, are the 
latest additions to the growing library of truly 
modern architectural books. These are they 
which have photographic processes of one kind 
or another for their very life, and without 
which they would never have had existence. 
These are they which Germany, especially, ex- 
cels in, and seems almost to have introduced. 
These are the books which are biblia abiblia, 
or books not books, in a sense very different 
from that in which the words were used by 
Charles Lamb. For how can you call that a 
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book which consists of 300 large plates and 
only a dozen or two dozen pages of text, the 
text itself stuffed so full of plans and details 
and diagrams that there is little room for 
letterpress? These are the publications 
which are making the enthusiastic buyer of 
architectural photographs hesitate, and ask 
himself whether he does not get what he re- 
quires in better form and at less expense by 
buying these extensive series. 

All persons who consult modern books on 
the fine arts are acquainted with the superb 
work in heliogravure and similar modern 
styles of photographic engraving which is done 
in Paris. It is so far unmatched, this French 
work of the best sort. Still it is Germany in 
which the largest use has been made of these 
modern labor-saving and most accurate pro- 
cesses, in the direction in which we are looking 
to-day. There have been works in folio illus- 
trated by photographic processes in full page 
plates, so numerous during the last ten years, 
that we will not give the list here, but try to 
make one, more or less complete, at an early 
date; and these have been issued by two or 
three German publishers, the attention of the 
compilers having been given to somewhat un- 
usual subjects. Thus, Spain and Portugal, the 
German Renaissance, and what is very unfa- 
miliar to the Continental student, English 
architecture, have been the subjectS of im- 
portant books of this class. In the meantime, 
the architecture of that country of Europe 
where architecture is the most rich and the 
most varied, has been generally neglected, and 
it is only now that a book begins to appear 
which has for its object the buildings ~ of 
France. Moreover, German architecture it- 
self has been treated only in certain specified 
ways along certain lines laid down in advance. 

There is one important reason why 
a relative superiority is to be claimed 
for the large plates which make up such works 
as these; a superiority over the ordinary pho- 
tographs of the dealers, and that is the great 
probability that the subjects selected and the 
points of view chosen will be determined by 
purely artistic or scholarly reasons. No one 
having photographs made to his own order, or 
trying to get together many photographs illus- 
trating a given subject, or a given territory, 
can have failed to note the extremely unintel- 
ligent way in which the great Majority of 
photographers do their work. It is, of course, 
to be stated at once, and always borne in 
mind, that the photographer who is making 
pictures, one by one, for sale to he knows not 
whom, is badly handicapped by the necessity 
of finding his market, and that it is almost 
inconceivable that he should have a clear mind 
as to what his purpose is. Such a photog- 
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rapber will be thinking always of the general 
public and hoping that this or that picture, 
although, as he believes, fit to please the stu- 
dent of architecture, will also appeal to the 
larger public of tourists. He works under a 
disadvantage, therefore. Those makers of 
photographs who think of the traveling public 
only, and whose notion of rendering a great 
cathedral in a photograph consists in giving it 
from three of the best known points of view, 
“have, indeed, no afterthought. The west front 
of Notre Dame, the apse of Notre Dame taken 
from across the river, and the whole cathedral 
as it shows above the houses when taken 
from the top of the Pantheon or from the Tour 
St. Jacques, these are subjects that appeal to 
the general public, and which, there can be no 
doubt, will sell. But when the would-be artis- 
tic photographer tries to please more studious 
buyers, he is naturaly at a loss what points of 
view to consult and what details to offer. 
Only those patriotic Provincials who live close 
under the shadow of a great building, and who 
make that building their specialty; or, who, 
living in a town where there are several im- 
portant buildings, like to make a collection, as 
it were, of their native place, are to be trusted 
at all in such cases. Thus, Ricci, at Ravenna, 
has taken, one might say, everything in the 
little town, and thus, Trompette, at Rheims, 
took advantage of the scaffolding which some 
repairs to the Cathedral made necessary, and 
traveled over the church with his camera, 
taking these details at the rate of several hun- 
dred in one season. There are thus exceptions 
to the rule, but the rule remains, and every 
student of architecture who has tried to pro- 
cure photographs at those European towns 
which are the richest in architectural monu- 
ments, knows how slow and difficult it is to 
gather from the booksellers and _ stationery 
dealers of the place even a dozen poor, faded, 
and unintelligently-made photographs of what 
he most desires. For France, indeed, the great 
collection of the Commission des Monuments 
Historiques makes amends, and the existence 
of such an establishment as Giraudon’s, in 
Paris, helps to a great extent to bring together 
what photographs are to be had of French 
monuments. It is hard to supply one’s self 
adequately in France, but it is partly feasi- 
ble. One does not get all that he wishes, but 
he gets much. With Germany, however, things 
are different, and it has been, and probably 
still is, almost impossible to procure more than 
a few photographs of the monuments of any 
piece of architecture seen. It is probable that 
these few, in any given case, are trivial; that 
they are pictures taken on a very small scale, 
and from a considerable distance, and intended 
merely to sel] to the Rhine tourists, or the 
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visitors to Saxon-Switzerland. The student in 
Germany will remember the cases where, in 
out-of-the-way towns, he has found two or 
three photographs of monuments of that town, 
or, perhaps, of its near neighbor, taken by 
some photographer long since dead, or at the 
command of a local society of archaeologists 
long since dissolved, while no later pictures 
are to be had, and none whatever of buildings. 
that are to him equally important. Every 
such student has had to decide between em- 
ploying some local operator, or taking his own 
photographs, or going without, and if he has 
wished to employ the local photographer, he 
has probably found it extremely difficult to 
get the workman in question to leave his work- 
shop for a day, or for two or three afternoons, 
and to undertake any such task as that of 
making a dozen negatives. Germany always 
seems to be that country of all the nations of 
the continent where satisfactory pictures of 
the national architecture are the hardest to 
come by. : 

These, then, are the reasons why we should 
welcome especially the two works whose titles 
stand at the head of this review. Mr. Gurlitt’s. 
selection of French buildings; the points of 
view which he selects, and the details 
which he considers important, are to be 
preferred, other things being equal, to 
the selections of the local photograph- 
ers, and as to the vast collection of the 
government commission above named, all that 
can be said is that these pictures are in addi- 
tion to what that collection affords, and are 
also to be welcomed. Almost the first photo- 
graph that offers itself as one opens the port- 
folio is the upper part of the south tower of 
Tours Cathedral, one of the most beautiful 
Renaissance towers of a charming Gothic 
Cathedral, which towers are unique in Eu- 
rope and yet are little known. An admira- 
ble view of the interior of St. Julien at Tours, 
differs in the parts selected for the picture 
from other photographs which have long been 
familiar. A very remarkable interior view of 
the extraordinary fortified Cathedral at Albi, 
and one of the interior of St. Pierre, at An- 
gouleme, should be extremely welcome to the 
student, and a most successful photograph of 
the Roman gateway at Besancon, called the 
Porte Noire, will be to many the most attract- 
ive picture in Part I. For those who are study- 
ing the later revived classic, that of the eigh- 
teenth century, there is to be recommended 
the view of the Hotel de Ville, at Dijon. There 
is here only the first part, containing twenty- 
five photographs and no text at all; and the 
photographs are probably chosen so as to give 
the possible purchaser a fair idea of what the 
whole work will contain. It will be seen that 
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it ranges over all epochs, from the second cen- 
tury to the eighteenth century. 

For reasons above given we consider Har- 
tung’s Germany more of an acquisition than 
the book we have been describing. It is un- 
speakable, the number of big books that one 
would have to turn over to find engraved 
plates or even inadequate wood-cuts of one- 
half of the monuments given here; while these 
are excellent photographs of the ‘‘Lichtdruck’’ 
variety. This first part contains what may 
be considered a monograph on Magdeburg 
Cathedral; seven plates devoted to the more 
out of the way, the less familiar parts of that 
most interesting structure, which would like 
to be Gothic if it had only been able to find 
a way of being Gothic without being French. 
This, in the thirteenth century, it was practi- 
cably impossible to bring about, and a wealth 
of naive clumsiness was the result; so that 
those who like Gothic architecture pure and 
simple, concentrated and in full vigor, will get 
more comfort out of the extremely interesting 
view of the upper gallery which runs around 
the choir and is one of the most fascinating 
pieces of transition vaulting in TEHurope, or 
from the surprising and original chapel of the 
Baptistery than from the main nave or choir. 
Buildings far less familiar than Magdeburg 
Cathedral, which all books tell about, are 
given here, and given with some fullness. It 
is, indeed, especially to be remarked, the will- 
ingness of our compiler to go far afield and se- 
lect seldom-visited buildings in small towns 
which the guide-books scarcely recognize. Koe- 
nigslutter, near Brunswick, in what is now, 
thanks to conquest, a province of Prussia, is 
a diminutive place, which few travelers hear 
of, and the splendid monastery-church which 
is nearly all that remains of the ancient Bene- 
dictine Abbey, is one of the most fascinating 
pieces of developed and perfected German Ro- 
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manesque in existence. It has been elaborate- 
ly restored within, and the interior has been 
painted with some remarkably appropriate de- 
tails, but the parts not so renovated will en- 
gage the student’s interest the most, and to 
such students is to be recommended especially 
Plate XLI., with the irresistible cloister of 
two rows of vaulting and a middle range of 
columns. The flank of the Cathedral of Hal- 
berstadt is extremely valuable, offering as it 
does a complete flying-buttress system of per- 
fectly understood and completely organized 
type, but obviously very early. The apse of the 
Conventual Church at Goslar, shown within 
and without in Plates XLV. and XLVI., is as 
complete a piece of the earliest Romanesque 
design as one will find this side of Syria. It 
is, indeed, curious to see how closely the ex- 
terior resembles the exteriors of some of those 
wonderful apses of the Hauran, which the 
Conte de Vogue has made familiar to the stu- 
dents of Europe. Some plates are given up 
to details, doorways and piers with carved cap- 
itals. Indeed, we are reminded by this that 
the title of the work is not German building or 
German architecture, but the motives of Ger- 
man architecture, and that that is a very dif- 
ferent thing. 


At a later time, when there are more plates 
within reach, and a part, at least, of the text, 
it will be a pleasure to speak of these two 
works more in detail. 


NOTE. 


Mr. B. T. Batsford, the well-known London 
publisher of architectural works, is about to 
issue a book by Messrs. John Belcher and M. 
E. Macartney on Later Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England—a work that will be a 
sequel to Mr. Gotch’s volumes, 


Russell Sturgis. 
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ERE we have the weak spot in 
H the modern system of skeleton 
construction. 

The architect and the engineer 
know it. | 

The owner and the layman know 
it too, for the architect and the engi- 
neer have not hesitated to take their 
clients into their confidence, in a di- 
rect or indirect manner. The “trans- 
actions” of learned societies are full 
of the subject. 

For the past ten years, or nearly so 
long, the subject in relation to high 
buildings has received well-nigh con- 
tinuous public attention. We haven't 
had experience long enough yet to de- 
termine, even approximately, the life of 
asteel-framebuilding. Some judges es- 
timate it at thirty years, others less; 
but be the number what it may, it 
would be infinitely greater but for the 
deterioration involved in the formula 
at the head of this page. The architect 
can calculate the strains and stresses 
to which his building will be subjected, 
but here is an element of final uncer- 
tainty which threatens the stability of 
every column and every beam he em- 
ploys. 

In the plain vernacular our head- 
ing means RUST. 

As old as iron, of course. It has 
bothered iron-workers ever since the 
metal was used. It is the only weak- 
ness in the material which, with its 
derivatives, is the most reliable and 
useful we possess. 

Engineers know that the slow cor- 
rosive influence of the atmosphere is 
the most common cause of failure of 
bridges; and in the modern “sky- 
scraper,’ RUST has become a sub- 
ject for the gravest and most serious 
consideration, for it forms an insidi- 
ous and permanent attack upon the 
chief constructive element in the mod-~ 
ern building. © 

Naturally, in an age of investiga- 
tion like this, a matter of so much 


importance has been made the subject 
of close and careful study. The result 
is that many old ideas about rust and 
its preventatives have been exploded. 
It has been shown, for instance, that 
neither water in itself, nor oxygen in 
itself, are rust-forming elements. Iron 
enclosedinoxygenwill not deteriorate. 
Iron immersed in water, freed from 
air by boiling will not suffer even after 
years of submersion. 

It is the combination of oxygen 
and water that does the damage. 

So, anything that excludes the ac- 
tion of one, or the other, or both af- 
fords a perfect protection. 

The most common method of pro- 
tecting iron is and has been by the use 
of paint. 

The common idea of paint is rather 
vague and inaccurate. The notion 
that is uppermost is that of a coloring 
material applied to the surface of 
things. The pigment is what strikes 
the eye, and so seems to be the main 
matter, whereas the color, stain or dye 
is really the least essential part save as 
it has an aesthetic value. In the ques- 
tion of preservation,—the utility of 
paint—it is of no account. Hitherto in 
the protection of iron a mixture of 
boiled linseed oil with some finely 
pulverized solid body has been chiefly 
relied upon as a defense against rust; 
and, curiously, the most common of 
all the pigments or solid substances 
used in the composition, has been ox- 
ide of iron—more or less pure— 
which is, in a rough sense, iron rust 
itself. Unquestionably, the composi- 
tion is of some value as a protective 


coating, but experience and experi- 


ment have both alike demonstrated 
that its reliability intrinsically as well 
as practically (due to defects of manu- 
facture and application) have been 
seriously over-rated. Both the linseed 
oil and the pigment mixed with it are 
imperfect protectives. 

In the light of the best knowledge 
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we possess to-day it is questionable 


whether any architect is warranted in | 


adhering to the old-fashioned article. 
Science has undoubtedly provided 
something immeasurably more reli- 
able than oil which deteriorates, and in 
the mere process of hardening leaves 
the film full of minute pores, and a pig- 
ment which in itself is not only no 
protection but is a positive aid in the 
formation of rust. 

Ideally, the best coating would be 
one which, like varnish, for instance, 
excludes the air completely, does not 
deteriorate under the action of the 
atmosphere, and when applied is of 
hardness and tenacity sufficient to 
withstand the necessary usage. Here 
it is not a matter of pigment or color- 
ing that we are concerned with. The 
object desired is a permanent and 
perfect coating of a nature, price, and 
so forth, to meet commercial require- 
ments. 

A great many attempts have been 
made to provide an article of this char- 
acter. Many of the products produced, 
while: possessing undoubted qualities, 
have, at the same time, very serious, 
and for iron as placed in our modern 
office buildings, radical defects. Ed- 
ward Smith & Co., however, have suc- 
ceeded in putting upon the market a 
new article, the unqualified success of 
which is universally acknowledged by 
architects and engineers who are em- 
ploying it freely. Tt is known as Ed- 
ward Smith & Co.’s “Durable Metal 
Coating,” but it is to be remembered 
that it is entirely free from pigment 
and is really a varnish. It is, of course, 
a special product, suggested by the 
long experience of this firm, who are 
the oldest varnish makers in America, 
having been continuously in business 
since 1827. This company maintain 
the best laboratory and experiment 
station in the country. 

Their Durable Metal Coating, then, 
is a slow-drying varnish. It is applied 
exactly as common paint is. It flows 
easily. It is not affected even by vio- 
lent rain. The last gallon drawn from 
a barrel is exactly the same as the 
first. It does not run when exposed 


to heat, but becomes harder, and if 
heated to 250 degrees I. becomes a 
hard, tough enamel. It makes a very 
hatdsome coating when applied to 
iron—one of the handsomest we have 
—but it can be colored, if necessary, 
by painting upon it with any good lin- 
seed paint. 

This new “paint” has been used with 
great success throughout the country 
by our leading architects. It was used, 
for instance, on the Minnesota State 
Capitol, designed by Cass Gilbert, 
St. Paul, Minn., and on the Brazier 
Building by the same architect at 
Boston, Mass. There is no reed to 
specify a long list, but it is interesting 
to note that the paint was used in the 
following important edifices, designed 
by Messrs. Cady, Berg & See, whose 


works are illustrated in this number: 


The American Museum of Natural 
History, N. Y. City; The Journeay 
Building; Home for Aged Couples, 
I12th street and Amsterdam avenue, 
New York City; The Yale Dormi- 
tory, New Haven, Conn. The Skin 
and Cancer Hospital, New York City; 
The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., and The Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co., at Hartford, and in other 
important buildings erected by this 
firm of architects. Also the office 
building, 37, 39 and 41 East 18th 
street, New York City, M. C. Merritt, 
architect; The Young Women’s 
Christian Association Building, 124th 
street, near Lenox avenue, New York 


City, W. W. Knowles, architect. And 
the following important bridges: 
Eagle Bridge, Delaware & Hud- 


son Canal Co., at Eagle Bridge, N. Y.; 
several bridges on the Duluth & Iron 
Range Railway., R. Angst, Chief En- 
gineer; several in St. Paul, Minn., L. 
W. Rundlett, City Engineer. Also the 
Arthur Kill Bridge, from Staten Isl- 
and to New Jersey. 

The preservation of iron is an im- 
portant matter for the architect, and 
one of the first and best steps that he 
can take to put himself abreast of the 
times is to investigate the “Durable 
Metal Coating” just referred to. Ed- 
ward Smith & Co., 45 Broadway, will 
willingly give any needed information. 


Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 
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81~83 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 


34~36 CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 


Setting, pointing and backing Lime Stone, Granite and 
Marble with “Lafarge” Cement will prevent discolor= 
ation. Bt is the finest ground and strongest Portland 
Cement manufactured. It bas been used witb success 
for preventing discoloration in brick construction. 
“Pafarge’”’ is the best cement to use for all purposes 
and especially for tbe finer uses, ornamental work, 
artificial stone, statuary, mouldings, interior and exterior 
stucco work, etc. Pampblet on application. 
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Wrought Iron Grille designed by McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


@NO. WILLIAMS. JOS. MITCHELL. JAS. WILLIAMS. 


JNO. WILLIAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BRASS, BRONZE AND WROUGHT IRON WORK, 


TO SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY 


WROUGHT IRON DEPARTMENT. 544 To 556 WEST 27TH STREET. 


H. B. STILLMAN, Associate. NEW YORK. 


Counter Screen in the Bowery Savings Bank, New York City. 
Designed by McKim, Mead & White, Architects, 
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ESTABLISHED 1873. 


“BROOKLYN BRIDGE BRAND” 
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Fac-simile of barrel and label. 


Specified and used by the leading Architects, Engineers and Builders 


This cement is absolutely hydraulic, dark, finely ground, uniform; stands the highest tests, and 
will take more sand than any Rosendale hydraulic eement. Especially adapted for heavy masonry, 
sewers and concrete work. Net weight 300-.Ibs. per. barrel. 


Used in constructing nearly every prominent building and structure 
in New York and vicinity, on account of superior quality. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING BRIDGES: 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE, 
WASHINGTON BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER, 
EIGHTH AVENUE BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER. 
MADISON AVE. BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER. 
SECOND AVENUE BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER. 
MONONGAHELA BRIDGE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SPECIFIED AND BEING USED ON 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
ASTORIA HOTEL—THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE NEW BUILDINGS, 
NEW PARK ROW OFFICE BUILDING—THIRTY STORIES, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 
ASTOR’S NEW EXCHANGE COURT BUILDING, 
NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB BUILDING. 


USED BY THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES: 


N. Y. CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER R. R. CO., 
CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. OF NEW JERSEY, 
ROME, WATERTOWN AND OGDENSBURG R. R. CO., 
BOSTON AND ALBANY R. R. CO.. >” 
AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CoO., 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED R. R. CO., 
WEST SHORE R. R. CO., 
BROOKLYN CITY R. R. CO. 


USED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AT FORT MONROE, VA., FORT WASHINGTON, MD., FORT PREBLE, PORTLAND, ME., 
FORT MORGAN, MOBILE, ALA.,FORT WADSWORTH, ANDAT PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK. 


Adopted for Construction of all School Buildings in New York City and Brooklyn. 
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To the Architect... . 
. . » Builder and Owner 


Before deciding upon your interior 
finish, consider the advantages of 
MAHOGANY — Beauty, Improvement 
with age; Increased value to prop- 
erty; bearing in mind the. extra 
cost is only in the raw material. 
The LABOR —a iarge part of the cost, 
is the same in either case. 


Wm. £, [rrecrove & Bro, 


MAHOGANY MILLS, 
Foot Hast 10th & 11th Sts. 


NEW YORK 
RED CEDAR for lining Closets, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF 


VENEERS AND CABINET WOODS. 


ee eee 
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DYCKERHOFF___ 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is recognized as the highest standard for excellence. Being of 
absolutely correct chemical composition and manufactured with the 
greatest care, it is of uniform and never-varying quality. All work 

_ in which it is employed will increase in strength with age and will 
be durable Other cements which may be represented as 


“JUST AS GOOD AS DYCKERHOFF,”’ 


may produce a high tensile strength at a short time, but often ex- 
pand or contract in volume resulting in the disintegration of the 
work in which they may have been employed. Such cements are 


of imperfect composition or manufacture, but they are sold at a 
lower price. 


Pamphlet, containing directions for testing and for the employment of Portland 
Cement, together with testimonials, will be mailed free on application, 


E. THIELE, 78 William Street, 


NEW YORK, 
SOLE ACENT, UNITED STATES. 
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LEADING 
ARCHITECTS 
SPECIFY 


tke F’, O, Norton Cement 


PROMINENT 
ENGINEERS 
RECOMMEND 


Cc. C. MARTIN, , ‘ ; 
Chief Engineer, New York and Brooklyn Bridge says: “ The entire weight of the towers rests upon it.” 
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WILLIAM LAMB. THOMAS LAMB. 


W.& T. LAMB, 


Mason.... 


Builders, 


102 & 104 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
218 RODNEY STREET, BROOKLYN. 
182 KEAP STREET, BROOKLYN. 


--- REFERENCES... 


HOME: FOR AGED ‘COUPLES, .>. , . New York. 


Capy, BerG & SEE, Architects. 


GARFIELD BUILDING, . . Brooklyn. 


CAaDY, BERG & SEE, Architects. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL, Brooklyn. 


CabDyY, BerGc & SEr, Architects. 


LUTHERAN] CER Ta Brooklyn. 


Capy, BerG & SEE, Architects. 


RESIDENCE, LUSK, Esq,, ; Brooklyn. 


Caby, BerGc & SEE, Architects. 


RESIDENCE, GRACIE KING, Esq., Weehawken Heights. 
CapDY. BERG & SEE, Architects. 
14 
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A PROTECTIVE PAINT 
THAT HAS STOOD THE 
TEST FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER CENTURY 


S a For Metal or Shingle Roofs and Iron Structural 
bo =z Work it is absolutely without an equal......... 


al Tin Roofs well painted have 
not required repainting for 
ten to fifteen years. 

If you need any Paint it will 

4 pay you tosend for circular 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


FRED H. SAMMIS, 


And Manufacturer of Contr actor in 


FOREIGN and 
MOSAIC TILE. 


Marble DOMESTIC. 
a 


Office, 159 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


TELEPHONE, MAIN 2324. 


FACTORY, ELGIN, ILL. 


..- REFERENCES... 
Produce Exchange, N. Y. Continental Hotel, Chicago. %; 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago Telephone Co., Chicago. 
Edison Illuminating Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Julian Hotel, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Edison Illuminating Co., Paterson, N. J. Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 
Carter Building, Boston, Mass. Mathew Laflin Building, Chicago. 
Dartmouth Club, New Bedford, Mass. Home Savings Bank, Elgin, Ills. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Court House, Rochester, Ind. 
Club House, Saratoga, N. Y. Court House, Sparta, Wis. 
Carnegie Library Bldg., Braddock, Pa. Commercial Hotel, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Monmouth Court House, Monmouth, Ills. Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicag _ 
State Building, Geneva, Ills. Knoxville Court House, Knoxville, Iowa 
Chicago Historical Art Building. 


Westinghouse Building, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Central Union Telephone Co. Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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- TIFFANY: CLASS ‘6: DECORATING:COMPANY- 
- FVRNISHERS'6-GLASS:WORKERS :DOMESTICS-ECCLESIASTICAL: 
DECORATIONS: G [) - MEMORIALS: 
333'TO:341: FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK” 


fd 1 GCHIN GS Co. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


-REENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


an Peo 


2 i Oeneaeaan 


Seeasone ae 
os PREG ea" ot ty Pelt 


The Highest Awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Apparatus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm_Houses, etc., erected complete, 
with our patent Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents postage for illustrated catalogues. 


233 MERCER ST., NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


S. BERGMANN, PRESIDENT. 


OFFICES AND WORKS: 
Cor. THIRTY-THIRD STREET AND FIRST AVE, 


TELEPHONES, 129-38TH AND 1567-38TH STREEY. 


MAKE A-SPECIALTY OF CARRYING OUT THE SPECIFI- 
CATIONS OF ARCHITECTS AND ELECTRICAL ENGIN- 
EERS FOR ALL ELECTRICAL WORK, THOROUGHLY AND 
CORRECTLY, AND WITH A COMPETENT AND THOR- 
OUGHLY EQUIPPED ESTIMATING DEPARTMENT, FUR- 
NISHES ESTIMATES WITH THE GREATEST PROMPT- 
NESS AND ACCURACY. REFERENCES: ALL LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


pool RE RSON s EISE LE; 
Mosaic Workers. 


ROMAN AND VENETIAN MOSAIC FOR FLOORS, WALLS, MANTELS, &c. 
. RICH OR PLAIN DESIGNS. | 


IMPORTERS AND WORKERS OF 


MARBLE, ONYX AND GRANITE. 


Office: 431 Eleventh Avenue, bet. 35th and 36th Streets. 
Steam Mill and Works: 425-488 Eleventh Avenue. 


WEST SORE crow. 
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REFERENCE: 
COOPER, HEWITT & CO., 
17 Buruina Suip, N. Y. 


SAVES METAL WORK. REDUCES LOAD ON FOUNDATIONS. 


METROPOLITAN FIRE PROOFING CO. 


New York Orrice: TRENTON, N. J. Boston OFfFice. 
874 BrRoapway. 166 Devonsuire ST. 
EDWARD Cooper, Pres’t, CHARLES E. HEwITT, Treas., 
EDWIN F. BEDELL, Sec’y, {| New WS JosEPH STOKEs, Sup’t., { TRENTON. 


NEW JERSEY STEEL & IRON Co. 


TRENTON, N. j. 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 


17 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK. 


IRON AND STEEL 


BEAMS, GIRDERS, Etc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


BUILDINGS, ROOFS, BRIDGES 


AND OTHER IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished. 
18 
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STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


Decorative, Durable and Best 


for Dwellings, Churches or Business 
Houses, Ceilings of any shape, old 
or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, No. 42 Cherry St., N. Y. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, Cor. Water St. 


MERCHANT’S 


vipa (Mefal Spanish Tiles, 


“Ms 
Y) HHH 
Le Gas ~ COPPER, TIN (painted), 


ay LMA 2 GALVANIZED STEEL. 


The most ornamental roof in metal. Storm 
proof. Easily laid. 


Also, GOTHIC’? TIN “SHINGLES: 


- ene SECTIONAL ~C VIEW 
The “STAR” Ventilator ee 
Galvanized Iron 
Largest area. Storm proof and Durable. Copper or Brass. 


Our illustrated book mailed free. Correspondence solicited. 


phitadeiphia, MERCHANT & C0.. Incorporated, pice e: 


New 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Have advantages over any other heating boiler on 
the market. 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE HAVE IT. 


Investigate for Yourself. 


We will send further information on application. 


“—“~e<V—.FvFT—=nressseree ESE E00 eee 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty Street, New York. 


Old Colony Building, Chicago. 
203 Congress Street, Boston. 
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THE CUTLER PATENT MAILING SYSTEM, 
=i om or U. S. MAIL CHUTE, 


IS a necessity in office buildings and hotels. It is in use 
in one thousand buildings in the United States. % % # 
Elevators made high buildings possible: the Cutler Patent 
Mailing System enables the Post Office Department to 
collect their mail. % tt tt 


For information and estimates address, 


THE CUTLER MFG. COMPANY, 
General Offices, Cutler Building, . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MACHINERY CO. (lim) 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 


HOTELS 
INSTITUTIONS 
Our line of Laundry Machinery 
has all the latest improvements, 
and is the best for laundering all 
kinds of goods. 
FACTORIES: 


648-650 Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 
395 to 401 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


SALESROOMS : 
15 Warren St., New York City. 


581 Mission St., San Francisco. 
Catalogue = 


1 
i 
4 


Nid os 


I 


wll 


fir 
a” " jae 


Telepbone, RRR Ae 157 E. 44th St. 
466 3Stb St. ae ¥ 2 Oe see | Rew Dork. 


Modeling. G. E. WALTER. Ornamental Plastering. 
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SECURE BANK VAULTS. 
GENUINE WELDED CHROME STEELanp IRON 


Round and Flat Bars and Five-Ply Plates and Angles for 
SAFES, VAULTS, ETC. 


Cannot be Sawed, Cut or Drilled, and positively 
Burglar Proof. 


CHROME STEEL WORKS, Kent Avenue, Keap and Hooper Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Established 1861. 


OAKLEY & KEATING, 


40 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 

LAU i] D RY M AC a | ft ERY HOTEL and INSTITUTION 

» WORK a SPECIALTY. 

Architects. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. Schickel & Ditmars, 
Seton Hospital, New York City. Schickel & Ditmars, 
7% Metropolitan Club, New York City. McKim, Mead & White, 
%4 Plaza Hotel, New York City. McKim, Mead & White, 
Py The Dakota, New York City. Henry J. Hardenbergh. 
Delmonico’s, Beaver St., New York City. James Brown Lord, 
N. Y. Catholic Protectory, Westchester, N. Y. Wm. H. Hume & Son, 
Hotel Normandie, New York City. Wm. H.-Hume & Son, 
Montifiore Home, New York City. Buchman & Deisler. 
Halcyon Hall, Millbrook, N. Y., James BE. Ware, 
» Inst. of Mercy, Tarrytown, N. ean Geo. H. Streeton. 
St. Benedict’s Home, Rye, N. Y., Little & O’Connor, 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, John H. Duncan, 


Chas. R. Yandell & Ua, 


140 FirrH AVE., NEW YorRK. 


DECORATIVE . 
LEATHERS IN THE SPANISH, FLEMISH, 
FLORENTINE AND VENETIAN 
STYLES. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS, COLOR 
SCHEMES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST. 
SPECIAL FURNITURE. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD, LONDON, 1887. ° Leather Wall Hangings and Screens a Specialty. 


The Morse Universal Drawing Table 


eames ijHas these Points of Merit: Gea we 


vee 


A spring to counterbalance the top, which makes it the 
easiest and quickest to adjust. 

and. The top can be placed at any height from 30 to 42 inches. 

3rd. The top will revolve, or when desired can be firmly clamped. 

4th. The top can be placed at any angle. 

sth. The adjustments are made to fix with compound clamps. 

6th. The legs being under the centre of the top present no 

obstacles for the feet. Rt is 
7th. . When notin use it can be folded, requiring littlespace. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Draughting Room Furniture 


Seid aa ley ate “THE MORSE MACHINE CO.; Rochester, N. Y. 


Ist. 
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a et ee STANLEY’S 
FLOORS Ball Bearing, BUTT S 
WOOD MOSAIC CO., Stel. ..essssssee. 


f=] Works at Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 
315 FIFTH AVENUE. 
CHICAGO: Cannot 
157 WABASH AVENUE. Wear 
BOSTON : Tiiwe. 
80 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
. Send for Require 
Catalogue, No 
Prices, etc. Oiling. 


——— RRS = Artistic booklet on application. 
=~ ——\ 3 nate Simao ee. 


Hardwood Floors of Every Approved Kind. | THE STANLEY WORKS, 
Weighted Brushes and Prepared Wax, 


End-Wood Mosaic, Parquetry, New Britain, Conn. 
Wood - Carpet. 79 Chambers St., New York. 


Every Architect 


should possess a collection of Architectural Photo- 
graphs. Begin with the Great French National Mon- 
uments. Three thousand subjects, 10x14 inches; 60 
cents each, for 50 cents each by the dozen. A small 


order from time to time is suggested. 


The Architectural Record, 


UNITED STATES AGENTS. 14-16 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 


Inks (Blacks and Colors) 
The Standard Liquid Drawing 
Inks of the World. 


OF THE BLACK INK 
it PENNELL says; ‘‘ There is no ink equal to it for 
half a dozen reasons. From the time you open the bottle 
until you put all its contents on paper you have no reason 
to find fault with it.’’ 
A. B. Frost says: 
certainly the best.”’ 
AT ALL DEALERS. 
prepaid, 35 cents a bottle; color card 
showing actual inks sent free.) 


‘*T use a great deal of it, and it is 


By mail, 


Higgins’ Drawing Board and Library Paldids 


A novel semi-fluid adhesive of great 
strength and body, specially prepared 
for sticking paper to the drawing 
board, repairing and labeling books, 
or any similar work requiring a quick- 
acting and powerful adhesive. Not 
a starch or flour paste, but a Vege- 
table Glue, the result of a new chem- 
ical discovery. Warranted to keep 
perfectly good for any length of time, 
and to contain no injurious ingredi- 
ents. Excellent for mounting draw- 
ings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper 
or wood, and for repairing and labeling books, etc. 
be greatly diluted for use as ordinary mucilage. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
(3 ounce jar, prepaid by mail for 30 cents.) 


CHAS. yea HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs., 
hades Office, 


May 


Sth St., Brooklyn, ®. Y. 
106 Charing Cross Road. 


if 
ey) 


PICTURE FRAMES 


i~ FrosteApans Co, 
27 berth BOSTON. 


7 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


‘THE THATCHER 


FURNACES AND RANGES 
STEAM» HOT WATER 


HEATERS. 


ARE USED EXTENSIVELY BY THE BEST FAM- 
ILIES AND REAL ESTATE OWNERS IN NEW 
YORK AND VICINITY. THEY ARE REPLAC- 
ING OTHER MAKES IN MANY INSTANCES. 
THEY ARE USED BY PROMINENT ARCHI- 
TECTS, ESPECIALLY FOR HIGH-CLASS WORK 
GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


$B OH$6OOB4999ODO0 9008450 99089008 


THE THATCHER FURNACE CO., 
240 WATER STREET. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Furnaces, Ranges and Steam 
and Hot Water Heaters. 


9890689868 6068 606060606068 000000000 


8989906040600 


in 
| 


. ARNOLD . 


OL cee 


GLASS + STAINERS 
AND +DECORATORS 


OFFICE - SHOW + ROOMS + AND + FACTORY 


Nos. 250 and 252 Fulton Street 


(OVINGTON BUILDING) 


* BROOKLYN -N + Y- 


EDWARD S, ARNOLD ALEX, S. LOCKE EDWARD TIDDEN 
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Ba ela AND ENGINEERING 
INFORMATION 


CONSULT US 


When about to place contracts for any class of 
Construction, or for Materials, Apparatus, and 
Appliances used in the Construction, Furnish- 
ing, and Equipment of Modern Buildings and 


Engineering Projects. 


CAREFUL BUYERS 


can obtain definite knowledge of what the Leading Man- 
ufacturers have to offer, and a reasonable comparison of 
prices, as we are employed by a large’ number of Repre- 
sentative Firms to collect and‘ supply information con- 
cerning Building and Engineering Enterprises proposed 


or in progress. 


OUR SERVICES WILL 
COST YOU NOTHING. 


* 
THE F. W. DODGE CO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
146 Franklin St. gio Sixth Ave. 447 Bourse Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 
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“Quaker City” Hopper. 


|S eatin School Houses, Railroad 
Stations and Public Institutions should 

be furnished with water-closets that 
have a large area of water, can be readily 
cleaned out in case the bowl becomes. filled 
with foreign matter, and can be thoroughly 
flushed out. 

The ‘‘Quaker City” Hopper possesses 
these advantages. It is an all Earthenware 
Closet, with the Trap and Bowl in one piece, 
holding a considerable body of water, and 
with a seal of greater depth than is found in 
an ordinary closet. There is a full-sized 
waterway from the Bowl to the Soil-Pipe, so 
that a stoppage in the Trap is impossible. 
The illustration shows the Closet connected 
with a Soil-Pipe fitting in the wall, but con- 
nection can be made with Soil-Pipe in the 
floor when desired. 
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HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO. 


Manufacturers 
High Class Plumbing Goods. 


1136 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


Send for catalogues, and, if possible, visit our showrooms. 


HOUSES AT KENNEBUNKPORT. 
Wm, Ralph Emerson, Architect, Boston, Mass, 
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DEXTER 
BROTHERS’ 


English 
» Shingle 
Stains. 


THE fact that our Stains do not turn 

black or wash off have given them 
the first place in Shingle Stains in the 
country. They are used by the best 
architects on the best houses. Send 
for sample boards to 


DEXTER 
BROTHERS 


Sole Manufacturers, 


55-57 BROAD ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“HOFFMAN © 
ROSENDALE CEMENT 


YEARLY CAPACITY OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF 
MILLION BARRELS. LARGELY USED IN GOV- 
ERNMENT ARSENALS AND FORTIFICATIONS 
AND RAILROAD WORK. 


Mills and Quarries Located in 
Ulster County, New York. 


Business ESTABLISHED 1832, 


LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY, 


(ORGANIZED 1853.) 


SALES OFFICE, No.1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Descriptive pamphlet sent on application, 
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SHOE AND LEATHER BaNnx 
Morcan Hay, Williamstown, Mass., . 
CONSTABLE BUILDING 

RESIDENCE OF Isaac STERN, fs 
New Park Row. Bui.pine ; 
RestpeENce oF Cas, T, YERKES, Esa, 
New YorK SAVINGS BANK 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
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Cady, Berg & See, Architects. 
Cady, Berg & See, Architects 
Wm. Schickel & Co., Architects 
Wm. Schickel & Co., Architects 
R. H, Robertson, Architect 

. R, H, Robertson, Architect - 
R, H, Robertson, Architect. 
Rowe & Baker, Archicects 


UnitTep CHARITIES BUILDING . 
Carte Buitpinc : 
RESIDENCE OF Hon. LEvi Pp ii oe vein 


betiscn. Rowe & Baker, Architects 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


- Hotiranp House : 


, Bo A. WILTT4Ms, 


B. A. & G. N. WILLIAMS, Jr, 


Cut Stone___ 
Contractors, 


_ Avenue A and 68th Street, 


New Wazporr Hore. ‘ 

New MANHATTAN HOTEL 

New Bar ASSOCIATION BUILDING 

Crvit ENcInEERS BUILDING 

Hore, Savoy’ 

- Cuarree BUILDING . 

FREE. €wuURCH oF ST. Mary THE eee 
New ALTMAN STORES . : a 
GILLENDER, ButLDING 


‘New KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE 


.. Ralph S. Townsend, Architect 
Kimball & Thompson, Architecy\” 


Geol Edward Harding & Gooch, Archite ’ 
J. BS. McElfatrick, & Son, Archi 


GioN. WILitaMs, JR. 


i> 
; 


New York. 


Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect - 
Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect 
Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, Architect 
Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, Architec 
Ralph S, Townsend, Architect 


N. Le Brun & Son, Architecty 


. Berg & Clark, Archite 


--eeoeanerenes 


Puc FA 


JACKSON. 


Architectural [ron Male 
Orrice, 315 East 281H Street. 


TELEPHONE, 2009-38th 


BEAMS, GIRDERS, AND 


ALL OTHER IRON AND STEEL SHAPES 
FOR STRUCTURAL PURPOSES. 


CAST IRON COLUMNS, 
LINTELS AND STORE FRONTS. 


ORNAMENTAL CASTINGS 
FOR BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS. 


ARTISTIC WROUGHT IRON GRILLES, 
RAILINGS, AND ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES. 


BRONZE AND BRASS BANK RAILINGS 
AND GRILLES. 


BRONZE PORTALS, GATES, 


HINGES AND INSCRIPTION TABLETS, 
FOR MAUSOLEUMS AND MEMORIALS. 


FOUNDRIES AND SHOPS: 


East 28TH ano East 29tn Srs. 
East SOtrH ano East S1isr Sts 


&. 
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